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DIGEST  OF  PUPITC  TAW  606 


CONTINUATION  OF  E,rEROENCY  CONTROLS,  Extends  until  June 
30,  1949,  certair  allocation  controls  over  tin,  tin- 
products,  and  antiirony;  iirport  controls  over  fats  and  oils, 
rice  and  its  products,  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  pig 
tin;  export  priority  controls  over  nitrogenous  fertili¬ 
zer  materials  and  nitrogenous  compounds;  export  priority 
controls  over  otter  materials  under  certain  conditions 
where  the  prompt  export  of  such  materials  is  in  the 
national  interest;  and  continues  authority  for  alloca¬ 
tion  of  transportation  facilities  from  February  28,  1949, 
to  June  30,  1949.  Provides  that  50#  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  non- 
occupied  areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  produced  by  plants  operated  by  the 
Army,  and  authorizes  the  Army  to  produce  sufficient 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  fill  50#  of  the  export 
requirements.  The  Act  becomes  effective  June  1,  194$. 
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Fearlrr:  House,  H,  F.  6571. 

F.  R.  6571  was  introduced  by  ^ep.  ^olcott  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Parking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar 
bill) . 

House  comrrittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
H.  P.  6659.  House  Report  2022.  Print  of  the  bill 
as  reported. 

House  debated  and  passed  F.  R.  6659  without  amendment. 

Senator  Faybank  introduced  S.  2746  which  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Senate  Committee  reported  S.  2746  with  amendments. 
Senate  Report  1407.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

( Companion  bill). 

F.  R.  6659  was  referred  to  the  Senate  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Senate  debated  and  passed  F.  R.  6659  wit1-  amendments. 

Print  of  P.  R.  6659  as  passed  the  Senate. 

S.  2746  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Senate  Conferees  appointed. 

House  Conferees  appointed. 

House  received  the  Conference  Report.  House  Report 
2167. 

House  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

Senate  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

Approved.  Public  law  606. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1948 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

T V ashington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sund- 
strom,  Cole,  Hull,  Stratton,  Scott.  Banta  Spence  Brown,  Monroney, 
Folger,  Riley,  Rains,  Buchanan  and  Multer. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  continuing  certain 
powers  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  as  extended  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  here. 

Mr.  Foster,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  C.  FOSTER,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

COMMERCE 

Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  why  the  Department  of  Commerce  considers  it  important  that 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1047  should  be  extended  on  February  29. 
I  realize  there  is  little  time  for  consideration  of  the  measure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  members  of  the  committee  no  doubt  are  familiar  with  the 
situation  through  the  President’s  message  of  February  9,  our  two 
quarterly  reports  on  operations  under  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  sub¬ 
mitted  on  October  30  of  last  year  and  January  30  of  this  year,  and 
Preliminary  Report  16  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid. 

The  powers  under  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  which  would  expire  on 
February  29  are: 

First.  Complete  allocation  powers  over  tin  and  tin  products,  over 
antimony,  and  over  Government-held  or  derived  cinchona  bark  and 
quinidine. 

Second.  Power  to  control  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  rice,  and  rice 
products,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 

Third.  Power  to  asist  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  of  mate¬ 
rials  needed  to  increase  the  production  abroad  of  materials  critically 
needed  in  the  United  States,  and  of  materials  the  prompt  export  of 
which  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  being  of  high  importance 
and  essential  to  our  foreign  policy. 
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The  power  to  limit  or  prohibit  exports  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  July  2,  1940,  is  not  involved.  That  act  has  already  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  Section  3  of  Public  Law7  395.  The  power  to  allocate  the  use 
of  transportation  equipment  was  also  extended  by  Section  4  of  Public 
Law  395. 

Import  controls  over  fats  and  oil  and  rice  and  rice  products  are 
being  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  provided  in  Section 
0  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act.  I  understand  that  Under  Secretary 
Dodd  of  Agriculture  will  be  here  to  testify  with  regard  to  these  powers. 

The  other  powers  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Mr.  McCoy,  Director  of  our  Office  of  Materials 
Distribution,  is  here  to  explain  details  of  operations  under  these 
powers,  as  well  as  supply  and  demand  situations  with  respect  to  the 
various  materials  involved.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  some  general  ob¬ 
servations  which  I  feel  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  extension 
of  these  powers. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  realize  that  need  for  these  powers  arises 
from  the  devastation  of  war,  either  in  areas  from  which  we  get  tin 
and  other  important  materials,  or  in  areas  which  formerly  produced 
foods  and  other  materials  for  foreign  nations. 

This  fact  was  the  basis  for  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  in  which  the 
following  findings  of  fact  were  made : 

Sec.  2  (a).  Certain  materials  and  facilities  continue  in  short  supply  at  home 
and  abroad  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  continued  exercise  of  certain  limited 
emergency  powers  is  required  to  complete  the  orderly  reconversion  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  basis,  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

While  the  situation  with  respect  to  some  of  these  materials  has  im¬ 
proved  since  last  July,  these  controls  are  still  needed,  except  in  the 
case  of  quinine.  We  revoked  all  controls  over  quinine  on  December 
30  last. 

lo  a  large  extent  these  controls  are  related  to  providing  food  and 
helping  to  prevent  starvation.  A  principal  use  of  tin,  for  example,  is  in 
preserving  perishable  foods,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Fertilizers  also  are  directly  related  to  food  production. 
By  supplying  tin  plate  and  fertilizers  to  foreign  nations  we  reduce 
directly  their  requirements  for  food  from  us.  The  same  is  true  of  con¬ 
trols  over  rice  and  fats  and  oils. 

We  cannot  foresee  any  immediate  decrease  in  the  requirements  for 
foods  in  the  world  or  in  the  requirements  for  the  means  of  raising 
and  preserving  foods. 

Another  important  aspect  of  these  controls  is  their  relation  to  our 
national  security.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  tin.  The 
National  Security  Resources  Board  has  recommended  that  we  exercise 
our  controls  over  tin  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Munitions  Board 
to  acquire  tin  for  the  stock  pile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  Public  Law  520, 79th  Congress.  For  your  information 
1  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chairman  Hill  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  that  letter,  since  it  is 
appropriate,  at  this  point.  This  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 
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My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  National  Security  Resources  Board,  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  January  16,  194S,  considered  the  security  aspects  of  the  tin  stock  piling 
program.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  minutes  is  transmitted  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance: 

“Stock  piling  of  tin :  In  view  of  the  present  world  situation  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  of  tin  in  the  stock  pile,  it  would  be  prudent  to  begin  increasing  the 
stock  pile  as  soon  as  possible.  Taking  into  account  the  minimum  essential  needs 
of  industry  for  our  national  economy  it  would  appear  desirable  that : 

“(a)  Every  effort  be  made  to  secure  additional  tin  through  greater  importa¬ 
tions  and  through  improving  and  increasing  tin  production. 

“(&)  A  program  be  undertaken  that  would  conserve  tin  and  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  requirements.  The  nature  of  such  a  program  would  of  course  be  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

“In  supplies  resulting  from  increased  importations  and  from  improved  and  in¬ 
creased  production  over  present  estimates  should  be  acquired  for  the  strategic 
and  critical  stock  pile.  Tin  saved  through  the  conservation  measures  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  should  likewise 
be  acquired  for  the  stock  pile. 

“The  authority  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  provided  by  the  Second  De¬ 
control  Act  of  1947  should  be  extended  until  June  30,  1949,  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.’’ 

Arthur  M.  Hill. 

Chairman,  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

The  amendments  of  tin  controls,  published  on  January  30  and  de¬ 
signed  to  effect  further  conservation  of  tin,  are  in  line  with  this  rec¬ 
ommendation.  These  amendments  were  made  after  thorough  consulta¬ 
tion  with  industry.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  industry  generally 
approves  the  method  for  working  out  these  savings. 

The  effective  date  was  set  for  February  29,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
industry  to  adjust  its  operations.  If  controls  are  not  extended,  there 
will  be  no  conservation  of  tin.  In  view  of  the  scramble  for  this  material 
which  would  occur,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  effect  on  stock  piling  would 
be.  The  alternatives  facing  the  Munitions  Board  might  be  to  abandon 
all  present  hope  of  carrying  out  the  stock-piling  policies  adopted  by  the 
Congress  or  to  enter  into  competition  with  industry  for  tin,  regardless 
of  the  cost  and  the  effect  on  prices  and  industrial  users  of  tin.  Neither 
alternative  is  desirable. 

We  realize  that  in  our  effort  to  conserve  tin  we  shall  probably  impose 
hardship  on  some  industries.  As  there  is  not  sufficient  tin  to  supply 
all  needs,  we  attempt  to  make  available  adequate  supplies  for  the 
most  important  uses,  such  as  tin  plate  for  foocl  preservation.  In  the 
case  of  uses,  however  essential,  where  adequate  substitutes  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  the  case  of  less  essential  uses,  an  effort  is  made  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  available  tin  as  equitably  as  possible  without  imposing 
unreasonable  hardships  on  any  particular  industry.  We  also  endeavor 
to  conserve  tin  by  imposing  specification  provisions  which  reduce  the 
thickness  of  tin  plate  or  the  percentage  of  tin  in  solder  or  in  brass  or 
bronze  to  the  minimum  which  will  accomplish  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  the  tin  plate,  solder,  brass,  or  bronze  is  to  be  used.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  knows  that  reducing  the  amount  of  tin 
which  a  person  may  use  imposes  hardship  on  him.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  necessity  of  insuring  an  adequate  supply  for  the  most  essential 
uses  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  balance  is  insufficient  to  take  care 
of  all  claimants,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  practicable  alternative 
except  to  impose  restrictions.  Without  restrictions,  demand  would 
exceed  supply  by  about  25  percent.  Prices  of  tin  would  certainly  tend 
to  rise ;  concerns  which  use  tin  for  such  vital  purposes  as  food  preserva- 
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tion  might  be  unable  to  get  sufficient  tin  to  accomplish  the  necessary- 
food  preservation,  thereby  wasting  food  and  in  all  likelihood  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand  on  us  for  food  for  Europe ;  concerns  whose  existence 
depends  on  getting  small  amounts  of  tin  might  be  unable  to  get  any 
and  might  therefore  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Another  power  of  great  importance  to  our  national  interest  and  to 
our  foreign  policy  is  that  of  giving  priority  assistance  for  exports. 
As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  tin  priority  assistance  given  to  equipment 
for  producing  regions  in  the  F ar  East  has  assisted  materially  in  the 
increases  which  have  already  been  realized  in  tin  production  and  will 
assist  in  future  increases  which  can  eventually  do  away  with  the  need 
for  controls  over  tin.  Assistance  given  to  assure  prompt  export  of 
tin  plate  for  food  preservation  abroad  and  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
for  use  in  France,  China,  and  other  foreign  countries  has,  we  feel, 
reduced  the  demands  of  foreign  nations  upon  the  United  States  for 
food.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
of  1917  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  special  session  provided  funds 
for  use  of  these  priorities.  Without  the  priorities  the  funds  would 
have  been  ineffective.  Other  priorities  assistance  on  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  brought  prompt  shipment  of  steel  to 
Greece.  These  export  priority  powers  have  been  used  sparingly  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  strict  standards  set  up  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act.  The  extent  to  which  we  shall  use  them  in  the 
future,  if  we  are  authorized  to  do  so,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
need  in  carrying  out  programs  which  Congress  authorizes  for  relief 
purposes  or  for  rehabilitation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  stress  again  the  fact  that  the  need  for 
these  powers  is  the  result  of  the  devastation  of  the  war  and  is  in  many 
cases  directly  related  to  world  food  problems  which  probably  will  not 
be  solved  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  questions  of  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster,  you  will  be  available  later  on,  I  assume,  if  we  want  you 
back  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  McCoy  will  now  go  into  the  details  of 
these  operations  if  yon  would  like  to  have  him  do  so,  and  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  stand  available  if  you  wish  to  question  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  I  notice  on  page  4  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Foster, 
you  say,  “We  realize  that  in  your  efforts  to  conserve  tin,  we  shall 
probably  impose  hardship  on  some  industries.” 

Can  you  throw  a  little  light  on  which  industries  you  think  will 
suffer  most? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  course,  the  basic  hardship  which  has  to  be  imposed 
is  a  limitation  on  production.  If  you  take,  as  an  example,  the  packag¬ 
ing  of  beer  in  cans,  that  industry’s  production  rate  has  been  increasing- 
very  sharply,  for  that  type  of  packaging,  over  the  last  year,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  use  tin  again  for  use  in  cans. 

Without  a  limit  on  that  continued  expansion,  I  suspect  that  during 
1948  they  could  conceivably  use  almost  twice  as  much  tin  in  1948  a*s 
they  did  in  1947.  That,  is  very  desirable  from  their  point  of  view.  It 
makes  for  economies  in  handling  and  in  production,  and  in  that  sense, 
the  limitation  would  constitute  a  hardship  on  them. 
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Another  hardship  that  might  be  cited  is  the  case  of  pet  foods.  All 
during  the  war  they  were  unable  to  use  tin  plate  at  all  for  packaging 
of  their  materials.  We  propose,  in  the  new  order,  to  keep  the  limit  of 
tin  plate  used  for  that  purpose  to  something  over  the  1947  level,  and 
to  reduce  the  tin  consumption  by  restricting  tin  plate  so  that  it  will 
be  only  used  on  the  body  instead  of  in  the  body  and  ends.  There  are 
other  similar  restrictions  which  do  constitute  a  hardship  in  the  sense 
that  the  industry  would  like  to  use  a  good  deal  more  tin. 

Now,  there  are  certain  uses  where  we  do  not  allow  tin  use  at  all.  I 
believe  costume  jewelry  might  be  cited  as  such  an  example.  The  re¬ 
strictions  we  impose  under  the  present  law  are  on  end  use,  and  in 
certain  uses  we  do  not  allow  any  tin  at  all,  whereas  in  certain  other 
uses  we  restrict  the  amount. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  about  containers  for  oil  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oil  containers,  under  this  new  order,  will  be — motor 
lubricating  oil,  under  this  new  order,  will  be  contained  in  black  plate 
instead  of  tin  plate  1-quart  cans. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  You  were  also  talking  about  the  percentage  of  tin 
going  into  solder,  brass,  or  bronze.  I  assume  that  the  reasons  why 
people  put  the  amount  of  tin  they  do  in  those  particular  items  is  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  is  necessary.  Who  is  going  to  decide  whether  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  correct  or  whether  their  engineers  are 
correct?  I  am  just  wondering  how  you  arrive  at  that  final  figure. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  in  all  alloys  there  is  always  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  In  any  case  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
the  alloy.  In  certain  instances,  in  brasses  and  bronzes,  for  instance, 
it  may  be  very  desirable,  for  finishing  purposes,  or  for  somewhat 
longer  resistance  to  corrosive  influences,  to  use  more  tin.  We  simply 
have  to  make  the  determination  that  in  the  present  emergency  cer¬ 
tain  bronzes  do  not  necessarily  have  to  resist  corrosion  for  10  years, 
and  that  5  years  might  be  sufficient  at  the  moment.  That  is  the  type 
of  determination  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  There  is  quite  a  difference,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  our  determinations  are  sometimes  questioned.  But  apparently 
there  has  been  no  substantial  hardship  in  those  fields,  under  the 
existing  provision,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  change  the  current  re¬ 
strictions  under  the  new  procedure.  We  simply  plan  to  continue 
them. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  believe  that  during  the  war  manufacturers  of  stove 
polish  were  not  permitted  to  use  tin  plate  for  their  containers;  is 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  How  would  you  rate  that  use  now  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know  the  situation  concerning  that  particular 
item  at  the  moment.  Mr.  McCoy,  are  stove  polish  containers  in  the 
new  order? 

Mr.  McCor.  Some  are  all  in  tin  plate  and  some  in  tin-plate  cans 
with  black-plate  ends. 

Mr.  F  oster.  We  restrict  them  in  part,  to  black  plate  apparently. 

Mr.  Talle.  They  used  black  plate  during  the  war,  and  complained 
bitterly  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  There  are  some  minor  uses  in  tin  plate,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  which  does  give  us  a  certain  number  of  tons.  While  none  of 
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these  restrictions  alone  are  of  tremendous  magnitude,  when  you  go 
across  the  entire  container  industry,  you  do  realize  substantial  sav¬ 
ings. 

This  new  order,  which  we  have  proposed  to  put  in  if  these  controls 
are  extended,  is  designed  to  save  in  the  nature  of  3,000  tons  of  tin 
over  the  proposed  uses,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  saved. 

Mr.  1  alle.  There  are  some  purposes  for  which  galvanized  wire  is 
not  as  good  as  tinned  wire.  Do  you  take  that  into  account? 

Mr.  Poster.  Tes,  sir.  Mr.  Vogelsang,  who  is  our  tin  expert,  has  a 
long  prepared  document  on  that.  Personally  I  am  not  familiar  with 
all  the  details.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  we  have  been  netting 
along,  production-wise,  well,  without  that  tin-coated  wire.  We  would 
propose  to  continue  that  restriction  under  these  present  plans.  Again 
that  accounts  for  not  a  tremendous  tonnage  of  tin  in  itself,  but  in  the 
aggregate  with  the  other  items,  it  does  constitute  a  substantial  saving, 
and  I  believe  that  the  galvanized  coating  of  which  you  speak,  while' 
not  as  good  as  the  tin  coating,  is  a  reasonable  substitute. 

Mr.  Talle.  There  again  is  a  problem  with  which  I  had  to  deal 
during  the  war. 

Y1 \  Foster.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
technicians  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  given  by  these  various 
coatings.  Frankly,  our  problem  is  to  judge  as  between  the  least  es¬ 
sential  and  the  more  essential  uses,  and  we  attempt,  in  making  all  of 
those  determinations,  to  do  it  after  thorough  consultation  with  in¬ 
dustry,  and  we  have  been  discussing  this  particular  restriction  over  a 
pci  iod  of  about  5  months  now  and,  as  I  indicated - 

in  Tex^ACity?H°W  SUpply  are  you  Setting  from  the  refinery 

Mr.  Foster.  33,300  tons  last  year,  and  I  think  the  assumption  is 
that  we  will  get  about  the  same  this  year,  though  we  are  hopino- 
for  a  slight  increase.  ^  s 

Yr1'  IJlLIjE-  What  percentage  of  our  total  supply  does  that  represent? 

tW  Y  o  La?u  ye  on the  total  SUPP1J  was  about  84,500  tons,  so 

tliat  is  a  little  less  than  30  percent. 

Mr  Sundstrom.  Mr.  F oster,  could  you  put  in  the  record  what  you 
consider  nonessential  users  ?  J 

Mr.  F oster.  What  we  consider  nonessential  users  ? 

.  r’  Sundstrom.  les;  along  the  lines  of  the  example  you  men¬ 
tioned.  You  do  not  need  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  prefer  to  refer  to  them  as  less  essential  users. 

it  wdd  behefp°fui  YOU  USe  y°Ur  °Wn  tcrminol°gy,  b>‘t  I  think 

Mr  Foster.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

(The  document  is  as  follows:) 

S,mPr;EMENTARY  ^formation  Submitted  by  William  C.  Foster,  Under  Secretary 

tL  n,^EECS  UP°N  REQUTCST  of  thk  House  Banking  and  (  u^ency  cYmmit 
tee  During  Hearing  on  February  24,  1948  commit 

PRODUCTS  FOR  WHICH  TIN  IS  NOT  CONSIDERED  ESSENTTAT 

liliilPiHiisgsg 

in  which  the  use  of  «d  is  not  essential  P''0CeSses  not  llsted  are  ^nevaUy  those- 
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There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  generality  that  tin  may  not  be  used  for  un¬ 
listed  items.  First,  certain  tin-bearing  scrap  metal  and  plate  may  be  used  for 
any  product,  whether  listed  or  not.  Second,  100  base  boxes  of  tin  plate  or 
terneplate  (up  to  about  5  tons  of  plate)  may  be  used  for  any  except  10  items 
specified  in  the  order  (these  are  Nos.  1-10  in  the  second  list  below).  Third, 
some  tin-bearing  materials,  such  as  solder  for  joining,  may  be  used  for  any 
product,  whether  listed  or  not.  Fourth,  special  authorizations  permitting  tin 
usage  are  granted,  on  appeal,  in  hardship  cases  involving  unlisted  products. 

The  listed  products  are  as  follows  (in  some  cases,  these  are  subject  to  certain 
tin-conserving  specification  and  end  use  restrictions)  : 

1.  Detonators  and  blasting  caps. 

2.  Collapsible  tubes. 

B.  Foil. 

4.  Dairy  equipment. 

5.  Food  preparing  and  handling  equipment  (for  parts  designated  to  come  into 
actual  contact  with  food). 

6.  Wire  coating. 

7.  Lead  base  alloys  (for  coating) . 

8.  Printing  plates  and  type  metal. 

9.  Dental  amalgam  alloys. 

10.  Pipe  organs  (for  religious  and  educational  institutions). 

11.  Bolster  metal  (for  surgical  instruments). 

12.  Fusible  alloys  and  dry  pipe  seat  rings. 

13.  Tin  pipe  and  sheet. 

14.  Chemicals  (for  laboratory  reagent;  medicinal;  certain  plating). 

15.  Tin  oxide  (for  the  production  of  certain  colors,  and  for  the  production 
of  earthenware  plumbing  fixtures). 

16.  Solders. 

17.  Babbitt  (for  bearing  use  only). 

18.  Brass  and  bronze  (cast  alloys,  wrought  alloys). 

19.  Tin  plate,  terneplate,  terne  metal. 

Illustrations  of  products  and  processes  which  are  not  listed  are  as  follows : 

1.  Advertising  specialties. 

2.  Art  objects. 

3.  Britannia  metal,  pewter  metal,  or  other  similar  tin-bearing  alloy. 

4.  Buckles. 

5.  Buttons. 

6.  Emblems  and  insignia. 

7.  Jewelry. 

8.  Novelties,  souvenirs,  and  trophies. 

9.  Ornaments  and  ornamental  fittings. 

10.  Toys  and  games. 

11.  Hollowware. 

12.  Flatware  (tin-plating  permitted). 

13.  Dyestuffs. 

14.  Polishing  agents  and  putty  powders. 

15.  Zinc  galvanizing  (normally  used  with  5  percent  tin). 

16.  Musical  instruments. 

17.  Tin  plating  of  various  items,  e.  g.,  stationers’  supplies,  wash  boards,  wash 
boilers,  automotive  parts. 

IS.  Tin  oxide  for  certain  purposes,  e.  g.,  various  colors,  opacifiers  for  ceramics 
and  porcelains,  cosmetics. 

19.  Foil  for  various  packaging  uses,  e.  g.,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  cosmetics, 
house-number  signs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  in  time  to  hear  your  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Foster.  How  long  are  you  asking  that  the  act  be  extended? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  are  asking  that  it  be  extended  to  June  30,  1949, 
that  is  16  months,  actually,  sir. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  that  would  be  this :  this  extension  includes 
controls  over  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  the  fertilizer  year  runs  from 
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July  to  June.  We  believe  that  that  has  a  considerable  advantage. 

I  might  speak  of  another  advantage  which  is  pointed  up  by  the 
fact  that  every  employee  who  is  now  administering  these  controls 
has  received  his  notice  of  dismissal.  In  running  any  department  of 
the  Government,  the  running  of  these  agencies,  after  a  month,  90  days, 
or  similar  short  periods,  always  develops  a  personnel  problem — letting 
those  individuals  know  whether  they  have  a  job  or  not — and  under  the 
termination  of  the  present  law  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  dis¬ 
missal  notice  to  every  employee  working  under  this  Act.  So  that  at 
this  time  all  of  our  employees  are  in  the  position  of  having  a  notice  of 
dismissal.  When  we  get  short  extensions  of  acts,  we  face  that  situation 
periodically  each  time  the  act  runs  out,  and  as  one  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  number  of  this  type  of  operations,  i  plead  for  a 
reasonable  extension,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

With  relation  to  some  of  the  commodities  we  are  speaking  of,  it  is 
possible  that  the  supply  and  demand  situation  may  have  improved 
within  that  term.  When  that  does  develop,  as  in  the  case  of  quinine, 
we  remove  controls.  We  did  that  in  the  case  of  quinine  on  December 
30,  the  supply  and  demand  situation  being  reasonably  in  balance. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  this  operation? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  believe  in  all  of  the  controls  under  this  activity  there 
are,  I  believe,  slightly  less  than  50  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  Have  conditions  ameliorated  to  any  extent  since  the 
act  was  extended  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  They  have  in  certain  fields.  In  the  case  of  tin,  the 
supply  situation  is  slightly  better.  As  I  mentioned  in  the  statement, 
we  used  the  export  priorities  assistance  to  send  some  material  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  shipping  of  that  production  equipment 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  rate  of  production  there.  The  present 
demand,  however,  is  estimated  by  our  people  to  be  25  percent  greater 
than  the  supply.  But  production  is  increasing. 

In  the  case  of  quinine,  production  increased  so  sharply  that  we 
removed  controls.  In  the  case  of  quinidine  the  supply  has  consider¬ 
ably  increased. 

In  the  case  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  there  is  an  increase,  but  not  any¬ 
where  near  a  balanced  position  as  between  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  controls  on  which  we  are  asking  for  an 
extension,  the  situation  is  a  little  more  difficult,  that  is,  the  export 
priorities  assistance.  With  all  the  contemplated  rehabilitation  legis¬ 
lation,  the  need  of  that  type  of  assistance  will  be  substantially  increased 
in  order  that  we  may  do  an  effective  job. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  do  you  think  these  matters  will  not  take  care 
of  themselves,  if  left  to  the  free  market? 

Mr.  Foster.  In  the  case  of  tin,  for  instance,  if  matters  were  left  to 
themselves,  we  would  upset  the  present  international  allocation  pro¬ 
cedure,  where,  under  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  the  world  supply 
is  divided  equitably  amongst  the  various  purchasers.  As  you  know 
we  have  no  tin  supply  in  the  United  States.  We  are  dependent,  there¬ 
fore,  entirely  on  tin  from  other  nations. 

At  present  there  is  no  competition  for  those  supplies,  in  the  sense 
that  there  would  be  a  wild  scramble  without  reference  to  the  price 
to  be  paid. 

We  believe  that  we  are  obtaining  our  fair  share,  and  if  we  eliminate 
these  controls,  even  though  we  continued  to  get  a  substantial  part  of 
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the  world  supply,  it  would  only  be  by  our  bidding  the  present  prices 
considerably  higher.  The  supply  would  undoubtedly  flow  to  uses 
which  are  not  as  essential  as  the  ones  for  which  tin  is  largely  used 
under  present  conditions,  we  would  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
any  tin  for  our  stock  piles,  as  is  indicated  in  the  letter  of  Chairman 
Hill  of  the  National  Securities  Board,  the  low  level  of  our  stock  pile 
of  tin  is  critical.  If  we  continue  these  controls,  we  can  divert  to  that 
stock  pile  a  substantial  amount  of  tin.  Those  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  indication  at  all  that  the  tin  situation 
will  really  become  less  critical? 

Mr.  Foster.  Very  definitely.  It  depends  pretty  largely  on  a  reso- 
lution  of  the  production  problem  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  That  is 
the  area  from  which  our  greatest  supplies  of  tin  previously  emanated, 
and  the  upset  conditions  in  that  area,  plus  the  devastation  which  took 
place  during  the  war,  have  prevented  a  reestablishment  of  the  levels 
of  production  which  existed  prewar.  The  equipment  which  we  have 
sent  out  there  has  increased  production  substantially  during  the  last 
2  years.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  that  production  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Mr.  Smith.  Who  has  sent  equipment? 

Mr.  Foster.  Who  has  sent  equipment? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  who  has  sent  equipment? 

Mr.  F  oster.  Private  companies  have  sent  the  equipment,  but  by 
the  use  of  export  priorities  assistance,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the 
equipment  required  and  direct  it  to  that  use,  and  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  do  you  mean  by  “we  were  able  to  obtain”? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  the  Administration.  In  this  case,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  had  the  right  to  direct  it.  At  first  it  Avas  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration,  which  has  noiv  been  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Civilian  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  successor  to  the  War  Production  Board,  exercised  this 
export  priorities  assistance,  and  they  directed  the  shipment  of  this 
particular  dredge,  it  Avas,  in  this  case,  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  if  these  restrictions  Avere 
not  continued,  the  United  States  Avould  not  get  its  share  of  tin,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  "We  would  not  get  our  share  of  tin? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  outstandingly  an  export  Nation,  so  far  as  our 
present  international  trade  position  is  concerned,  are  Ave  not?  We 
are  not  an  import  nation,  and  Ave  have  a  lot  to  bargain  with,  have 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  bargain  with,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that,  in  the  present  shortage  condition,  Avould  guarantee 
that  AATe  would  get  all  of  the  tin  Ave  need.  There  is  another  factor  in 
this  situation.  There  is  only  one  tin  smelter  in  the  United  States — 
that  is,  run  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  A  private 
purchaser  of  tin  concentrates  Avould  not  be  assured  of  a  regular  supply 
of  tin,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  company  could  afford 
to  set  up  a  tin  smelter  and  operate  it  on  the  private  enterprise  basis, 
because  he  would  have  to  be  assured  of  a  regular  supply  of  tin  con- 
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centrates  in  order  to  make  it  profitable.  There  would  be  no  sueli  as¬ 
surance  without  the  controls  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  this  tin — the  billions  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
American  goods  which  we  have  given  away  during  the  last  few  years, 
certainly  have  a  bearing  on  this  tin  situation,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Of  course,  in  multilateral  trade,  you  have  to  get  goods 
back  for  what  you  ship  out,  and  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
exporting  Nation  we  are  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  imports  of 
the  things  necessary  to  our  own  economy.  However,  1  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  guarantee  that  under  the  normal  operations  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  would  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  tin  to  take  care  of  food  pres¬ 
ervation,  to  take  care  of  many  of  the  other  urgent  and  critical  uses  for 
which  we  need  the  tin.  The  price  weapon  which  would  be  used  in 
the  absence  of  controls,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  supply,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  tin  in  this 
country.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  bidding  and  scrambling  for  this 
absolutely  essential  material,  and  in  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  control  is  essential  to  keep  the  tin  price  and  the  tin 
supply  in  its  proper  channels. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  not  precisely  that  sort  of  dickering  and  bargaining 
and  bidding  which  has  made  the  production  possible  at  all? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  it  is,  of  course.  But  you  must  remember  one  other 
thing :  That  the  sources  of  tin  supply  are  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
private  industry  as  suppliers.  These  are  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
other  Government  sources  at  the  moment,  and  the  normal  barter  oper¬ 
ations  to  which  you  refer,  while  eventually  they  would  get  us  sufficient 
tin,  the  period  of  waiting  for  that  eventuality  might  be  rather  painful 
in  the  food  situation  and  in  our  national  security  situation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  we  would  have  to  meet  state 
trading  with  state  trading;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  state  trading  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  this.  The  distribution  and  use  of  this  material  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  industry,  with  only  the  end  use  restricted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  action,  to  the  more  essential  uses.  We  do  purchase  this  material, 
it  is  quite  true,  through  Government  agencies,  but  that  is  because  of  the 
necessity  for  this  even  flow  of  supplies  to  the  smelter  of  which  I  spoke. 
It  is  not  easy  to  regulate  that  flow.  In  one  quarter  last  year  we  were 
successful  in  obtaining  only  500  tons  of  tin,  as  I  recall,  in  another 
quarter  we  obtained  something  over  11,500  tons.  We  must  have  the 
control  in  one  place  so  as  to  level  out  the  operations  of  that  smelter 
and  make  it  reasonably  available  to  the  private  users  of  whom  I 
spoke. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  my  practice  of  medicine  I  used  to  think  that  the  mor¬ 
phine  habit  was  about  as  bad  a  habit  one  could  form.  But,  you  know, 
the  more  I  am  around  Washington  the  more  I  conclude  that  this 
habit  of  extending  controls,  regulations,  trying  to  determine  people’s 
needs,  and  so  forth,  is  still  worse. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  might  say,  Congressman,  that  in  the  case  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  morphine  habit,  we  are  gradually  throwing  it  off,  because  every 
time  one  of  these  items  came  within  reasonable  balance,  we  have 
dropped  it  from  controls.  Steadily,  within  the  last  2  years,  we  have 
proceeded  on  that  basis,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
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part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  continue  controls  for  one  day 
longer  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  if  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  only  point  to  the  record  of  our  dropping  of  con¬ 
trols.  In  fact,  we  have  been  criticized  by  many  people  for  having 
dropped  them  too  soon.  I  might  say  that  our  desire  is  to  drop  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  perhaps  we  have  made  errors  on  the 
side  of  eliminating  these  controls  too  soon,  I  might  add,  encouraged 
strongly  by  the  Congress  in  the  way  of  appropriations  it  has  granted 
to  us  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  controls. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foster,  I  have  been  told  that  if  this  act  is  ex¬ 
tended,  that  you  have  a  tin  conservation  order  which  you  expect  to  put 
into  effect  on  March  1. 

Mr.  F  'oster.  Yes,  sir;  we  felt  that  it  was  only  fair  that  we  advise 
the  industry  and  the  Congress  of  the  action  which  we  proposed  to  take 
if  this  act  were  to  be  extended.  Therefore,  on  January  30,  I  believe 
it  was,  we  issued  a  formal  order,  to  become  effectWe  on  February  29, 
outlining  the  type  of  restrictions  which  would  go  on,  as  of  March  1, 
That  order  will  limit  the  use  of  tin  to  about  the  levels  of  1917  in  most 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  put  that  order  into  effect  on 
March  1  if  the  act  is  continued  for  31  days,  as  is  contemplated? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  would  raise  a  very  difficult  question.  The  order 
is  designed  to  assure  a  certain  rate  of  consumption  for  the  12  months 
of  1948.  If  we  only  have  a  one-month  extension,  the  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  order  are  substantial.  I  cannot  tell  you  today,  sir, 
whether  we  would  extend  it  for  another  month  or  not.  The  probability 
is  that  wTe  would  try  it.  It  would  make  for  a  very  difficult  bookkeeping 
situation,  however,  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  extend  the  act  for  a  longer  period. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  up  against  this  practical  situation 
nowT :  We  cannot  do  the  kind  of  job  on  this  that  we  think  we  would 
have  to  do  before  Saturday  of  this  week.  So  we  are  met  with  this 
practical  situation  of  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  legislation  for  31 
days,  in  order  that  we  may,  through  continued  hearings,  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem.  So  I  think  we  can  go  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  act  will  be  extended  for  30  days.  Then  we  will  de¬ 
cide,  as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  whether  it  should  be  continued  be¬ 
yond  that  date. 

Do  you  think  that  under  those  circumstances,  you  might  try  to  put 
this  order  in  effect?  If  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind,  1  do  not 
want  to  press  you  for  an  answer,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is  something  to 
which  you  should  give  some  thought,  if  you  have  not  already  given 
it  some  thought. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  we  have  been  hopeful  that  you  would  extend  the 
act  for  a  longer  period.  It  raises  the  other  problem,  too,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  will  have  to  go  through  the  same  procedure  of  firing 
every  man  in  the  Department,  and  each  time  you  do  that  we  lose  some 
people.  Under  these  short-term  extensions,  conditions  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  they  do  interfere  with  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
activity. 
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Now,  as  to  the  extension  for  30  days  of  the  tin  order  specifically,  I 
suspect  that  we  would  do  it,  but  I  know  that  the  conservation  of  tin 
that  we  effect  by  that  order  will  not  be  as  great  as  would  otherwise  be. 
effected. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  additional  restriction  on  the  use 
of  tin,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  every  producer  of  these  products 
is  working  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  to  use  up  all  the  tin  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  So  the  longer  we  put  off  the  effective  date,  and  the  less  as¬ 
surance  there  is  of  this  kind  of  control,  the  worse,  in  my  personal 
opinion,  is  the  food-preservation  situation  and  the  stock-pile  situation. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  tin  outside  of  our  Texas  City  industry?  I  do  not  mean 
necessarily  domestically,  but  throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  is,  of  course,  the  normal  stimulation  which 
comes  from  an  assured  market.  Tin  has  been  one  of  the  great  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  of  Malaya,  and  Bolivia,  and  with  this 
substantial  market,  there  is  an  active  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  those 
nations  to  produce  more  tin.  Specifically,  I  do  not  know  that  we, 
as  a  government,  are  doing  anything.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
the  right  to  do  other  than  encourage  the  increase  in  production,  and 
1  cannot  answer  specifically.  Perhaps  one  of  our  tin  experts  can. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Vogelsang  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  ask  him  when  he  come  on.  Are  there 
any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  tin  is  being  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Foster.  There  is  none  produced  at  the  moment.  In  the  thir¬ 
ties  I  believe  there  was  one  source  which  produced  between  a  hundred 
tons  and  three  hundred  tons  a  year.  And  that  is  no  longer  in  pro¬ 
duction.  I  do  not  know  where  that  was,  frankly,  but  checking  through 
the  records,  I  find  that  there  was  that  much  tin.  There  was  some 
reclaiming  of  tin  in  the  United  States.  That  amounts  to  a  rather 
substantial  figure. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Is  there  much  objection  on  the  part  of  anyone,  Mr. 
Foster,  to  the  extension  of  these  controls? 

Mr.  F  ‘oster.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  little  objection 
on  the  part  of  industry  to  the  method  which  we  have  suggested  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tin.  No  one  likes  to  be  held  down,  but  all  of  these 
people  recognize  that  with  this  unbalance  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
conservation  of  tin.  Recognizing  that  necessity,  they  feel  that  this 
order,  as  set  up,  is  about  as  fair  as  you  can  devise — I  might  say  that 
we  devised  it  after  long  consultation  with  industry.  In  the  case  of 
other  materials,  also,  under  this  same  order,  there  is  practically  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  I  have  heard  no  objection  with  respect  to  most  of 
these  commodities.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  was  no  serious 
objection,  the  fair  assumption  would  be  that  the  act  would  be  extended. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  was  hopeful  of  that  same  thing,  and  I  was  also  hope¬ 
ful  that  these  hearings  would  bring  out  whether  there  was  any  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  resistance.  If  there  were  not,  in  view  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  a  brief  extension  would  create,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  might  get  a  longer  one. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe,  as  Mr.  Wolcott 
pointed  out,  to  attempt  to  put  a  long  range  bill  through  by  the  29th 
of  this  month.  We  would  be  taking  a  gamble  in  extending  it  with- 
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out  a  thorough  investigation,  or  in  failing  to  enact  an  interim  ex¬ 
tension  of  30  days  to  provide  time  for  a  careful  study. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  shortage  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials,  Mr.  Foster.  Do  we  still  export  fertilizer  materials? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  they  under  control  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Why  are  we  doing  that?  Why  are  we  doing  that  when 
we  are  short  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  is  stated — and  I  am  no 
expert  on  fertilizers,  I  must  admit — it  is  stated  that  the  export  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  results  in  the  production  of  much  more  food  abroad  than  the 
use  of  the  same  fertilizer  would  in  this  country.  Facing  the  need  of 
helping  to  supply  food  to  many  of  these  other  countries,  it  seems  to  be 
a  good  investment  to  ship  some  fertilizer  out  of  this  country  in  lieu  of 
a  greater  amount  of  food. 

We  also  ship  fertilizer,  from  the  Army  plants,  to  the  occupied  na¬ 
tions — Germany  and  Japan.  The  United  States  depends  on  imports 
of  fertilizer  material,  and  by  exporting  some,  we  perhaps,  on  balance, 
are  the  gainers.  I  think  we  export  about  61,000  tons,  outside  of  these 
Army  plants,  and  we  import  about  188,000  tons.  If  we  were  to  cut  out 
completely  the  export,  it  is  conceivable  that  we  might  actually  lose - 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  have  any  basis  for  thinking  that  we  would  lose 
the  imports  if  we  cut  out  the  exports? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  entirely  possible,  and  I  think  perhaps  a  more  im¬ 
portant  point  is  the  point  that  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  abroad 
will  result  in  a  greater  increase  in  food  production  there  than  it  would 
in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Foster,  what  is  the  basis  for  having  no  export 
controls  over  goods  moving  to  Canada  ?  Is  that  by  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  that  was  a  policy  established  during  the  war, 
under  the  so-called  Hyde  Park  agreement — which  agreement  was  set 
up  in  view  of  the  close  economic  and  political  ties  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Gamble.  You  say  the  Hyde  Park  agreements,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  the  so-called  Hyde  Park  agreements.  Mr.  Tyler 
Wood,  I  believe,  is  going  to  testify  later  in  these  hearings — Mr.  Tyler 
Wood  from  the  State  Department — and  that  was  a  confidential  docu¬ 
ment,  for  a  long  time,  but  has  now  been  made  public.  In  effect,  it 
recognized  the  close  ties  that  we  do  have  with  Canada,  and  recognized 
the  fact  in  any  imposition  of  controls  by  us  on  exports  to  Canada  would 
have  very  serious  effects  on  the  Canadian  economy.  They  are  restrict¬ 
ing  voluntarily  many  of  the  short  items  which  they  now  take. 

For  instance,  in  the  petroleum  field,  they  have  reduced,  recently, 
their  petroleum  imports  to  25  percent  of  the  rate  which  they  were 
taking  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year,  in  view  of  our  own  shortage, 
and  Canada  has  always  worked  very  closely  with  us  when  we  pointed 
out  to  them  difficulties  we  were  having  here.  In  such  cases,  they,  with 
voluntary  agreements,  have  met  our  requests  in  almost  every  instance. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Mr.  Foster,  I  was  reading  in  a  newspaper  a  day  or 
so  ago  about  the  new  cut  made  in  the  exports  of  petroleum.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  article,  I  gathered  that  most  of  those  cuts  have  been  made 
after  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  countries  to  which  that 
petroleum  was  previously  exported.  Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct,  and  after  negotiation  by  our 
embassies  in  those  countries,  with  the  particular  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  So  that  actually  what  you  are  doing  in  Canada,  with¬ 
out  export  controls,  is  substantially  the  same  as  you  are  doing  with 
respect  to  these  other  countries  with  export  controls  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  In  both  cases  by  negotiation  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  The  only  dilference  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
other  countries,  through  export  controls,  we  initially  set  very  low 
quotas.  In  the  case  of  Canada  we  let  the  natural  flow  take  place  up  to 
the  point  where  there  in  as  obvious  imbalance  developed. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  For  how  long  does  this  Hyde  Park  agreement  run? 
Indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  that  was  an  indefinite  arrangement,  established, 
I  think,  during  1944.  I  think  our  solicitor  might  be  able  to  give  you  the 
details  if  you  would  be  interested,  and  I  think  we  probably  could 
present  a  copy  of  the  agreement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a  statement  on  our  obliga¬ 
tions  under  that  agreement,  and  the  time  it  may  run  and  how  it  can  be 
amended  or  ended. 

Mr.  Foster.  We  will  provide  it  for  the  record. 

(The  Hyde  Park  agreement  is  as  follows :) 

Declaration  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America  Regarding  Cooperation  for  War  Production  Made 

on  April  20,  1941 1 

Among  other  important  matters,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed 
measures  by  which  the  most  prompt  and  effective  utilization  might  be  made  of  the 
productive  facilities  of  North  America  for  the  purposes  both  of  local  and  hemi¬ 
sphere  defence  and  of  the  assistance  which  in  addition  to  their  own  programs  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  rendering  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
democracies. 

It  was  agreed  as  a  general  principle  that  in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  this 
continent  each  country  should  provide  the  other  with  the  defence  articles  which 
it  is  best  able  to  produce,  and,  above  all,  produce  quickly,  and  that  production 
programs  should  be  coordinated  to  this  end. 

While  Canada  has  expanded  its  productive  capacity  manifold  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  there  are  still  numerous  defence  articles  which  it  must  obtain 
in  the  United  States,  and  purchases  of  this  character  by  Canada  will  be  even 
greater  in  the  coming  year  than  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  existing 
and  potential  capacity  in  Canada  for  the  speedy  production  of  certain  kinds  of 
munitions,  strategic  materials,  aluminum,  and  ships,  which  are  urgently  required 
by  the  United  States  for  its  own  purposes. 

While  exact  estimates  cannot  yet  be  made,  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  next 
12  months  Canada  can  supply  the  United  States  with  between  $200,000,000  and 
$300,000,000  worth  of  such  defence  articles.  This  sum  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  defence  program  of  the  United  States,  but  many  of  the  articles  to  be  provided 
are  of  vital  importance.  In  addition,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
and  financial  relations  between  the  two  countries  that  payment  by  the  United 
States  for  these  supplies  will  materially  assist  Canada  in  meeting  part  of  the 
cost  of  Canadian  defence  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

Insofar  as  Canada’s  defense  purchases  in  the  United  States  consist  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  to  be  used  in  equipment  and  munitions  which  Canada  is  producing 
tor  Great  Britain,  it  was  also  agreed  that  Great  Britain  will  obtain  these  parts 
under  the  Lease-Lend  Act  and  forward  them  to  Canada  for  inclusion  in  the 
finished  articles. 

The  technical  and  financial  details  will  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  have  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister. 


1  At  the  conclusion  of  conversations  held  at  Hyde  Park,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ottawa,  May  7,  1945. 

(No.  320) 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 

Ottawa. 

Sir  :  Under  the  Hyde  Park  declaration  of  April  20, 1941,  measures  were  taken  to 
make  the  most  prompt  and  effective  utilization  of  the  productive  facilities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  wartime  purposes.  As  the  period  of  reconversion 
approaches,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given  consideration  to  the 
continuance  of  cooperative  measures.  It  believes  that  these  measures  apply  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  Pacific  War  and  it  has  noted  that  the  declaration  itself 
contains  no  termination  date,  specific  or  implied.  Accordingly,  under  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  the  general  principles 
of  the  Hyde  Park  declaration  be  continued  on  a  fully  reciprocal  basis  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  and  that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  should  characterize  their  treatment  of  reconversion  and  other  problems 
of  mutual  concern  as  the  transition  to  peacetime  economy  progresses. 

Consequent  upon  the  degree  of  integration  resulting  from  our  wartime  measures 
of  cooperation  in  the  economic  field,  numerous  specific  problems  will  arise  from 
time  to  time.  One  such  problem  to  which  urgent  attention  is  being  given  is  the 
reconversion  of  industry  to  the  maximum  extent  compatible  with  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  against  Japan.  The  problem  is  particularly  urgent  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  United  States  because  the  Hyde  Park  declaration  was  imple¬ 
mented  in  large  part  by  the  equal  application  to  Canada  of  domestic  procedures 
in  respect  of  priorities  and  allocations. 

It  is  evident  that  during  this  initial  phase  of  reconversion,  priorities  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  respective  control  agencies  of  the  two  governments  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  industries  seeking  to  prepare  for  normal  trading  conditions.  In 
response  to  informal  inquiries  received  from  Canadian  officials  in  Washington 
and  on  condition  of  reciprocity,  particularly  where  Canada  is  a  principal  supplier 
of  materials  needed  for  reconversion  and  civilian  production,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  implement  the  following  principles  as 
regards  requirements  which  Canadian  industry  may  desire  to  fulfil  in  this  country 
for  reconversion  purposes : 

1.  The  application  of  the  priorities  powers  toward  Canadian  requirements 
should  be  as  closely  parallel  to  the  application  of  the  same  powers  toward  domestic 
requirements  as  is  practicable. 

2.  Canada  should,  in  general,  be  given  priorities  assistance  only  of  a  character 
and  to  an  extent  parallel  to  priorities  assistance  given  similar  requirements  in 
the  United  States,  including  any  machinery  needed  for  immediate  reconversion. 
To  the  extent,  however,  that  components  could  be  obtained  by  Canada  without 
benefit  of  priorities  assistance,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  more  rapid  recon¬ 
version  activities  in  Canada. 

3.  Assistance  should  be  given  to -Canadian  companies  through  their  priorities 
officer  to  grant  automatic  AA-4  priorities  and  firm  CMP  allotments  to  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  producing  less  than  $50,000  of  product  per  quarter,  similar 
to  such  assistance  granted  domestic  small  firms.  Similarly,  the  rating  privileges 
of  Price  Regulations  24  and  L-41,  as  they  may  be  amended,  should  be  available 
to  Canadian  applicants. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  complete  parallelism  of  revocation  and  relaxation  of 
orders  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  not  possible  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  situations  in  the  two  nations.  However,  an  effort  should  be 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  to  reach  the  greatest  parallel¬ 
ism  possible.  If  it  should  become  necessary  for  Canada  to  relax  their  orders 
more  rapidly  than  the  United  States,  in  no  case  should  priorities  assistance 
be  given  to  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  make  civilian  goods  which  are  prohibited 
in  this  country  by  War  Production  Board  order. 

While  the  problem  of  reconversion  of  industry  is  the  first  of  the  problems  which 
my  Government  believes  it  mutually  desirable  to  consider  the  principles  of  the 
Hyde  Park  declaration,  other  problems  will  shortly  arise.  The  Canadian  Am¬ 
bassador’s  note,  No.  156,  of  April  30  to  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
disposal  of  surplus  war-like  stores  arising  from  orders  placed  by  either  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  other  country  may,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  subject  become  more 
clearly  defined,  provide  an  instance  in  which  my  Government  will  seek  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  your  government  under  the  Hyde  Park  principles.  Other 
questions  will  inevitably  arise  in  connection  with  the  relaxation  of  wartime  con- 
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trols  affecting  trade,  such  as  the  war  exchange  tax  and  procedures  applicable 
to  exports  to  the  other  American  republics. 

In  his  statement  on  the  initial  period  of  reconstruction  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  last  month,  the  Minister  referred  to  the  great 
wartime  increase  in  the  output  and  exchange  of  goods  which  was  dependent  on 
close  collaboration  among  the  Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  United  States.  lie  stated  that  postwar  collaboration  along  equally  bold 
and  imaginative  lines  was  essential  in  the  interest  of  expanded  world  trade.  At 
Washington  on  March  13.  1945,  a  similar  statement  was  made  by  Prime  Minister 
King  and  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  international 
economic  and  trading  policy. 

In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  economic  interdependence  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  economies,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  desires  to  assure  the 
Government  of  Canada  that  it  will  consider  and  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hyde  Park  declaration  which 
gave  rise  to  such  successful  cooperation  for  war  purposes.  My  Government  would 
greatly  appreciate  a  similar  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
together  with  an  expression  of  its  views  on  the  principles  which  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  willing  to  apply  to  the  initial  problem  of  the  reconversion 
of  industry. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Ray  Atherton. 


Department  of  External  Affairs.  Canada, 

Ottawa,  May  15,  19J/5. 


(No.  48) 


His  Excellency  the  Honourable  Ray  Atherton, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

United  States  Embassy,  Ottawa. 

Excellency  :  The  Government  of  Canada  welcomes  the  assurance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  contained  in  your  note  No.  320  of  May  7  that  it  will 
consider  and  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hyde  Park  Declaration  which  gave  rise  to  such  successful  cooperation 
for  war  purposes. 

the  Canadian  Government  agrees  that  postwar  collaboration  along  bold  and 
imaginative  lines  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  expanded  world  trade. 

The  Government  of  Canada  on  its  part  desires  to  assure  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  was  manifested  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Declaration,  will  characterize  the  Canadian  Government’s  considera¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  period  of  transition  which  are  of  mutual 
concern. 

The  principles  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
apply  on  condition  of  reciprocity  in  the  initial  problem  of  the  reconversion  of 
industry  are  acceptable  to  the  Canadian  Government.  The  Canadian  Government 
believes  indeed  that  the  principles  proposed  will  minimize  for  both  Governments 
the  difficulties  of  reconversion. 

The  Canadian  Government  assumes  that  “the  condition  of  reciprocity”  implies 
a  continued  adherence  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  followed  throughout  the  war 
when  both  Governments  have  made  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  conditions 
existing  and  in  the  methods  of  control  adopted  in  the  two  countries. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 


Brooke  Claxton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that  most  of  our  fertilizer  material  comes 
from  Canada  and  Chile. 

Mr.  Foster.  A  good  deal  of  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  then,  I  do  not  understand  that  curtailing  of  our 
exports  would  eliminate  our  imports  from  these  countries,  because  they 
want  the  United  States  dollar. 

Mi.  Poster.  Well,  that  is  true,  and  we  would  continue  to  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  it,  that  is  true.  This  allocation  of  fertilizer,  of 
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course,  is  another  one  of  those  international  agreements,  and  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  part  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,  which 
allocates  foods  and  fertilizer  throughout  the  world.  Were  we  to  drop 
this  situation,  we  probably  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  our  commit¬ 
ments  to  that  group,  and  that  group  conceivably  might  go  to  Chile  and 
request  more  fertilizer  and  offer  more  money,  even  though  it  was  not 
dollars. 

While  we  are  charged  with  the  export  control  over  this  item,  we  are 
not  experts  in  the  details  of  it.  The  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  here  this  morning.  I  understand  he  is  to  testify  later  in  the  week. 
And  as  to  the  flow  to  different  countries,  I  would  prefer  that  you  ask 
him,  because  I  am  not  a  fertilizer  expert. 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gamble.  It  is  just  another  one  of  those  evidences  of  the  silly 
practices  we  engaged  in  in  Germany  of  tearing  down  nitrate  plants 
and  then  shipping  fertilizer  from  this  country.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  and  never  has  and  never  will,  but  that  is  not  chargeable  to  you, 
Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir :  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Gamble.  That  is  an  aside. 

Mr.  Monroney.  About  what  percentage  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
are  being  exported  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  is  between  15  and  20  percent.  I  am  told  I  am 
a  little  high.  It  is  9  percent. 

Mr.  Monroney.  And  that  which  we  export  is  mixed  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  production  of  potash  and  other  fertilizers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Monroney.  So  if  we  deny  them  this  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  we 
would  stymie  practically  the  whole  fertilizer  program  for  Europe? 

Mr.  F  oster.  It  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  rebuilding 
of  food  production  in  Europe,  because  they  would  not  have  the  means 
of  rounding  out  the  total  supply.  They  could  have  the  other  types 
of  fertilizer,  but  they  could  not  obtain  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Talle.  They  used  to  get  a  good  supply  from  the  Ruhr,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  and,  of  course,  livestock  has  been  substantially 
reduced  so  that  there  is  not  as  much  available  from  that  source  as  there 
was  prewar. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Foster,  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  if  we  did  not 
do  so  and  so,  other  countries  might  outbid  us,  and  get  the  nitrates  from 
Chile.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  What  country  in  the  world 
could  outbid  us  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  we  have  been  outbid  in  certain  things  by  Argen¬ 
tina.  When  a  country  becomes  desperate  enough  for  certain  particular 
kinds  of  goods,  it  may  concentrate  all  of  its  resources  on  those  goods, 
and  even  an  almost  bankrupt  nation  can,  conceivably  outbid  us  for 
those  things  which  it  desperately  needs.  And  we  buy  so  many  things 
that  the  outbidding  on  one  particular  segment  of  that  sort  could  result 
in  our  own  prices,  our  own  bids,  being  substantially  raised.  Even 
though  we  are  the  richest  and  strongest  nation  of  the  world,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  us  to  be  outbid  on  particular  quantities  of  par¬ 
ticular  goods.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  tilings  as  fertilizer  might 
wel  1  fall  in  that  category. 
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Mr.  Monroney.  And  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  domestic  price, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  would  contribute  very  substantially  to  inflation  at 
home.  Any  of  these  desperate  bids  for  world  goods  have  a  direct  effect 
on  our  own  price  level. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mentioned  Argentina.  Can  you  mention  any  other- 
country  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  think  any  country,  on  a  particular  item,  could  well 
outbid  us.  If  England  were  desperate  for  fertilizer,  she  might  well, 
in  the  absence  of  international  controls,  go  into  the  market  on  that 
particular  commodity  and  outbid  us.  Kussia  could  well  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  somebody  says  with  our  own  money.  Suppose  we' 
did  not  give  her  the  money  with  which  to  outbid  us,  then  what?  Have 
we  not  been  furnishing  the  Argentine  with  a  lot  of  money — gratis? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  doubt  it.  All  of  these  transactions  are  part  of  the 
international  trade  pattern.  We  have  furnished  money  to  Great 
Britain.  We  have  furnished,  however,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
their  total  resources.  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  state  that  all  of  the 
money  with  which  they  would  outbid  us,  in  any  of  these  nations,  is 
money  which  we  have  supplied.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  private  individuals  could 
not  make  a  better  bargain  with  these  foreign  politicians  than  our  own 
politicians  are  making.  That  is  the  only  question  in  my  mind.  Even 
taking  into  consideration  what  you  are  saying  about  the  possibility 
of  one  or  two  other  countries  driving  these  bids  up. 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  a  nice  point  to  debate,  sir.  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  that  many  of  our  so-called  politicians  here  are  the  same  people- 
in  another  hat  as  those  who  do  business  in  our  own  free  markets. 

Air.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Foster.  Many  of  the  people  whom  you  state  in  private  business 
could  do  a  much  better  job  than  our  politicians — I  think  you  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  so-called  bureaucrats — many  of  those  people,  those 
bureaucrats,  have  other  hats,  you  know,  and  came  from  business. 
Because  they  have  gone  on  the  Government  pay  roll  does  not  mean 
they  have  lost  all  their  ability  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  they  came  from  business? 

Mr.  Foster.  Why,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  agree  with  you.  They  must  have  come  from  business,, 
or  they  would  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Monroney. 

Mr.  Monroney.  The  main  feature  of  the  extension  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  involved  here  is  in  so  far  as  it  affects  tin,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  it.  Well,  there  are  two 
items  in  which  speed  is  of  the  essence.  One  is  tin  and  the  other  is 
the  situation  with  respect  to  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  We  have  com¬ 
mitments  for  the  next  4  months  to  supply  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  If 
this  should  fall,  it  is  probable  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  meet  those 
commitments. 

As  far  as  tin  is  concerned,  I  think  I  have  explained  the  dangers 
there.  We  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  conserving  tin  immediately 
and  continuously,  and,  without  the  extension  of  this  act,  the  use  of 
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tin  for  less  essential  needs  will  immediately  increase  and  there  will 
be  a  scramble,  price-wise,  for  what  tin  is  available,  with  again  a 
direct  effect  on  our  own  domestic  price  levels. 

Mr.  Monroney.  One  advantage  of  the  procedure  which  you  are 
using  is  that  for  months  you  have  been  negotiating  with  the  tin-using 
industry,  so  that  they  are  already  on  notice  and  largely  signed  up  on 
the  basis  of  this  tin  conservation  program.  Rather  than  asking  for 
a  law,  with  the  industry  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them, 
is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  correct.  We  started  negotiating  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  these  largest  users  of  tin,  as  to  the  best  way  which  they  could 
suggest  for  limiting  the  use  of  tin.  After  a  long  series  of  negotiations,, 
the  plan  that  evolved  was  basically  their  own  suggestion  as  to  the  best 
method.  So  that  the  order  which  we  have  prepared,  the  amendment 
to  the  order,  which  we  have  prepared,  has  been  worked  out  by  industry 
along  with  us  to  attain  the  ends  which  we  pretty  generally  agreed 
were  desirable.  It  would  be  no  surprise  to  industry,  because  they  have 
been  down  for  numerous  industry  meetings,  at  which  time  all  of  the 
representatives  of  all  of  the  users  of  tin  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  needs  and  suggestions  clear.  I  think  we  have  pretty  largely 
accepted  most  of  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  Monroney.  If,  in  the  short  period  of  time,  we  would  have  the 
time  to  not  only  pass  the  emergency  30-day  extension,  but  if  one  house 
could  pass  the  longer-range  extension,  that  would  relieve  your  depart¬ 
ment  of  having  to  put  the  personnel  in  charge  of  this  program  on 
notice  of  dismissal,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  would,  sir,  but  I  am  not  positive.  I  think 
that  we  could  at  least  make  it  a  mere  formality,  as  far  as  the  notice  is 
concerned.  At  the  moment,  we  have  had  to  make  it  a  formal  notice. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Which  would  make  your  operation  much  easier  and 
help  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  losing  some  of  your  more  experienced 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  would  very  sust antially  aid  in  that  respect,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  at  least  get  that  far. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Foster - 

The  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  we  could  finish,  but  I  see  we  cannot.. 
We  have  two  bills  on  the  floor  and  they  are  waiting  for  us.  Mr.  F oster 
will  be  back  to  discuss  this  situation. 

Can  you  be  back  tomorrow  morning,  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  another  hearing  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  Mr.  McCoy  be  here  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  Mr.  McCoy  can,  and  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I 
am  free. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  Iff 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.  m.,  February  25, 1948.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  G. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  the  Honorable  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Junkel,  Talle,  Sundstrom,  Kil- 
burn,  Buffett,  Cole,  Spence,  Brown,  Patman,  Monroney,  Folger,  Riley, 
Buchanan,  and  Multer. 

The  Chairman.  The  committe  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Wood  is  here  this  morning  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  believe  you  would  prefer  to  go  on  first  with  your  statement, 
Mr.  Wood. 

STATEMENT  OE  C.  TYLER  WOOD,  DEPUTY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  ON  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prepared  no  statement.  I  gathered  the 
committee  was  particularly  interested  in  any  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  the  question  before  you,  and  that  perhaps  I  might  save  time  by  just 
answering  the  questions  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

As  I  see  the  problem,  what  we  are  considering  falls  really  into  two 
main  categories.  First,  the  question  of  the  necessity  or  desirability, 
from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy,  of  having,  on  the  one  hand, 
certain  import  controls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  limited  powers 
to  control  or  make  possible  the  export  of  items  that  are  in  short  supply. 
The  whole  problem  deals  with  items  in  short  supply  which  are  essential 
both  inthis  country  and  in  the  world,  and  their  orderly  distribution. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  comment  on  any  aspect  of  the  matter  dealing 
with  our  foreign  relations  and  our  foreign  policy  which  is  particularly 
of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Perhaps  I  might  go  on  to  state  very  briefly  the  great  importance,  in 
our  view,  of  the  orderly  procedures  of  international  allocation  for  some 
of  these  items,  which  have  been  developed  during  and  since  the  war. 
I  think  that  in  a  world  shortage  situation  of  items  that  are  vitally 
needed  for  the  continuation  of  health  and  life  in  the  world,  the  orderly 
international  allocation,  by  agreement,  of  certain  raw  materials  which 
would  be  very  badly  distributed  in  relation  to  needs  if  there  were  not 
such  arrangements  for  an  orderly  distribution  according  to  need, 
would  have  cause  deven  vaster  dislocations  and  sufferings  in  the  world, 
with  the  consequent  political  difficulties  which  always  follow  such 
developments  than  we  have  had.  It  is  that  phase  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  from  the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  ensue  if  we  did  not  continue 
controls  on  fats  and  oils? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  in  general  would  be 
that  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  a  rather  serious  maldistribution  in 
manj  areas  of  the  world,  with  inadequate  supplies  to  maintain  health 
and  life,  in  certain  areas,  if  we  did  not  have  the  pooling  of  resources 
of  these  short  supply  items  and  distribution  with  reference  to  basic 
essential  needs. 

The  Chairman.  You  work  with  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
main  representative  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Emergency  Food  Council.  We,  in  the  State  Department,  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  that  whole 
activity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  function  ivith  respect  to  fats  and  oils? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  Their  main  function,  of  course,  is  with  relation 
to  grains,  but  they  also  do  cover  fats  and  oil  and  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  questions  of  Mr.  Wood  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  understand  you  have  quotas  for  the  members  of  the 
organization  to  which  you  referred  a  moment  ago :  The  International 
Emergency  Food  Council. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  Actually,  what  I  think  you  have  in  mind  is 
how  those  quotas  are  determined  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  happens  is  that  the  various  importing  nations  set 
forth  their  requirements  from  the  various  exporting  nations;  the  vari¬ 
ous  exporting  nations,  after  considering  their  own  requirements,  set 
forth  what  they  feel  they  can  make  available  for  export.  The  two  are 
brought  together,  and  then  there  is  a  free  and  open  discussion  among 
the  members  of  the  food  council,  each  examining  the  stated  require¬ 
ments  and  export  availabilities  of  the  other,  and  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  is  reached  by  agreement.  I  thing  it  is  not  known  to  all,  but  it  is 
a  very  interesting  fact  that  this  International  Emergency  Food  Coun¬ 
cil  has  no  authority  to  compel,  for  example,  the  United  States  to 
export  any  given  quantity  of  grain  or  fats,  oils,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  These  allocations  or  quotas  are  finally  set  by  agreement  as  be¬ 
tween  the  various  exporting  and  importing  countries.  There  is  no 
power  of  compulsion.  There  is  of  course  the  inherent  power  of  com¬ 
pulsion  of  what  seems  reasonable,  but  we  are  not  obliged  by  the  order 
of  any  international  body,  against  our  own  interests  or  our  own  deci¬ 
sions,  to  abide  by  what  they  lay  down.  There  is  nothing  in  the  form 
of  an  order. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  might  call  them  goals  rather  than  quotas,  then? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so,  though,  in  general,  the  level  of  knowledge 
and  ability  on  these  matters  is  so  good,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  good 
will  and  fairmindedness  has  been  such  an  influence  that  in  general 
the  goals  set  are  set  at  such  a  reasonable  level  that  they  do  become,  in 
effect,  by  the  living  up  to  them,  quotas. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  considered  good  conduct 
to  depart  from  them  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  thing  that  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
■  essential — it  does  not  have  the  force  of  an  order  upon  us. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  our  case,  for  example,  with  relation  to  grain,  the 
quotas  or  allocations  are  in  amounts  that  our  own  people  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculutre  have  agreed  upon  as  reasonable  and  prac¬ 
ticable,  and,  therefore,  unless — which  is  not  often  the  case — their  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  wrong,  they  are  able  to  live  up  to  the  final  allocations 
which  come  out  of  this  process  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Talle.  Did  you  have  certain  standards  in  mind  when  these 
quotas,  if  we  may  call  them  quotas,  were  set  up  ?  Standards  based  on 
experience?  Or  do  the  quotas  represent  the  present  desires  of  the 
member  nations  rather  than  the  results  of  experience  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  assure  you  they  do  not  represent  the  present  desires,  by 
any  means.  They  represent  the  present  desires  adjusted  or  boiled 
down  in  the  light  of  availability.  The  standards  are  many.  They  are 
past  consumption,  past  exports,  and  they  are  also  a  result  of  detailed 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  stocks  available  from  indigenous  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  various  countries,  imports  all  over  the  world,  how  urgent 
the  necessity  is  for  supplies  involved  in  the  rationing  system,  and  so 
forth.  Most  of  these  importing  countries  do  have  rather  strict  ration¬ 
ing  systems.  The  allocations  are  based  on  a  great  deal  of  detailed 
knowledge  and  experience  concerning  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
importing  countries. 

Mr.  Talle.  Was  any  article  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  taken  into 
account  when  those  standards  were  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  believe  so,  except  by  inference.  The  thought 
is  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  feasible  to  achieve  freedom  from 
want — freedom  from  want  to  the  extent  that  people  do  not  literally 
starve — I  am  quite  sure  that  that  has  been,  in  general,  the  background 
of  thinking;  but  I  do  not  think  the  supply  situation  has  been  such 
that  there  has  been  any  thought  that  complete  freedom  from  want 
could  exist  in  the  world  with  respect  to  some  of  the  scarce  essential 
foods  during  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Talle.  Freedom  from  want  is  a  relative  term  or  phrase. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  an  elastic  term. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  I  am  wondering  about  is  whether  the  member 
nations  in  your  organization  had  in  mind  “equal  access  to  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  equal  access  to  markets,”  two  objectives  noted  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  suppose  that  has  been  in  the  background  of  the  think¬ 
ing  too.  I  think  the  issue  of  grain  and  fats  and  oils,  and  some  of 
these  other  items,  has  been  so  vital  that  it  has  been  rather  a  distribution 
of  a  serious  shortage  rather  than  a  distribution  of  any  adequate 
amount  of  supplies.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  last  2  years  very  intimately. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  how  the  available  supplies  can  be  increased 
and  so  distributed  that  there  is  no  real  famine  in  some  places.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  chopping,  changing,  diversion  of  boats  occa¬ 
sionally,  here  and  there,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  year  just 
before  the  harvest  comes  in,  just  to  keep  certain  minimum  quantities 
-of  supplies  so  that  the  distribution  s3rstems  and  the  rationing  systems 
<do  not  completely  break  down. 
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I  think  we  all  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  Germany,  for  example,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  more  bread  for  distribution  for  a  day  or  so,  in  certain 
areas.  That  situation  has  been  fairly  widespread  during  the  past  year, 
from  time  to  time.  So  far  it  has  always  been  possible  to  meet  it  in 
its  bare  essentials,  but  it  has  taken  some  real  effort  and  some  real 
expert  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  the  various  countries  to  avoid 
real  break-down  at  times  in  the  distribution  of  grains. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  was  the  situation  before  the  war,  with  reference 
to  tin  and  tin  products?  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  interna¬ 
tional  disturbance  with  respect  to  those  commodities. 

Mr.  W  ood.  No;  I  do  not  believe  there  was,  sir.  The  shortage  has 
developed  during  and  since  the  war — the  shortage  requiring  the  taking 
of  steps  to  bring  about,  to  the  best  extent  possible,  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tin  and  tin  products. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  it  not  true  that  fertilizer  has,  in  the  past,  been  a  very 
important  byproduct  of  the  great  industries  in  the  Ruhr? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  and  there  has  been  a  very  large  capacity 
for  production  of  nitrogen  in  the  Ruhr.  There  still  is  a  considerable 
capacity  there.  The  problem  heretofore,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
nitrogen  in  the  Ruhr  is  concerned,  has  been  very  largely  the  shortage 
of  coal.  Nitrogen  production  requires  a  great  deal  of  coal,  as  you 
know,  the  production  of  the  Ruhr  mines  has  been  at  a  very  low  level 
compared  with  prewar  production,  and  not  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  essential  items  of  transportation,  industry,  house  heating,  and 
so  on. 

In  the  past  6  months  there  has  been  a  very  significant  increase  in 
the  production  of  coal  in  that  area,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  the 
problem  seems  to  be  easing  or  on  the  way  to  being  eased  to  some 
extent,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  eased  considerably  further  through  the 
European  recovery  program,  if  the  Congress  approves  it. 

Mr.  Talle.  TV  hat  effect  has  the  dismantling  of  plants  in  Germany 
had  on  the  production  of  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Wood.  So  far  as  I  know,  sir,  none.  I  have  been  told  by  the  War 
Department — you  may  want  to  confirm  this —  that  there  has  been  no 
dismantling  whatever  of  fertilizer  plants  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Wood  ? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wood.  If  you  have  any  supple¬ 
mental  statement,  we  will  be  very  happy  to  have  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCoy. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  B.  McCOY,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  MATERIALS 
DISTRIBUTION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  McCoy.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  H.  B.  McCoy.  I  am  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Materials  Distribution  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

4  he  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

Pile  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  read  that  without  interruption,  that 
will  be  agreeable.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  statement,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  probably  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
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Mr.  McCoy.  Thank  you. 

The  agency  which  I  head  administers  the  Second  Decontrol  Act 
powers  over  tin  and  tin  products,  antimony,  cinchona  bark  and  quini- 
dine,  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials,  and  materials  for  certain  highly 
important  exports.  As  Under  Secretary  Foster  has  explained,  these 
powers,  and  the  need  for  their  extension,  are  related  to  national  se¬ 
curity  and  to  war-created  conditions,  including  the  world-wide  food 
shortage.  For  the  committee’s  consideration,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
supply  detailed  information  on  the  various  materials  involved.  Some 
of  this  information  is  a  consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Quarterly  Reports  to  the  Congress,  under  the  act,  that  is  Public 
Law  188. 

I  shall  take  up  these  materials  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed 
under  section  3  of  the  act.  The  first  item  is  the  “tin  and  tin  products” 

group. 

The  Second  Decontrol  Act  provides  general  allocation  and  priority 
powers  for  “tin  and  tin  products,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
import  control  of  tin  ores  and  tin  concentrates.” 

My  agency  exercises  these  powers  through  several  regulations. 
Under  Conservation  Order  M-43,  we  restrict  the  purposes  for  which 
tin  and  certain  tin  products  may  be  used.  We  also  limit  the  amounts 
of  tin  which  may  be  acquired  and  used  for  those  purposes  and,  in 
addition,  set  up  economical  use  specifications.  Under  Conservation 
Order  M-81,  we  supplement  the  general  tin  restrictions  by  additional 
controls  on  the  production  and  use  of  tin  cans.  In  addition  to  the 
two  sets  of  controls  mentioned  above,  we  also  conduct  a  tinplate 
export  program,  related  chiefly  to  food  conservation  abroad.  I  shall 
discuss  this  program  separately. 

Because  the  supply  of  tin  is  limited,  we  cannot  provide  tin  for  all 
uses,  nor  can  we  give  even  the  permitted  uses  the  full  amounts  they 
require.  Consequently,  in  distributing  the  supply,  we  have  had  to 
make  a  number  of  difficult  determinations  based  upon  best  available 
information.  These  determinations  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
including  the  availability  of  substitutes  and,  in  cases  such  as  food,  the 
essentiality  of  the  use.  I  shall  come  back  to  this  subject  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  supply  situation. 

World  production  of  tin  is  still  under  prewar  levels.  As  a  result, 
the  quantities  we  get  are  inadequate  to  meet  our  needs.  For  1948,  the 
estimated  supply  is  about  25  percent  under  total  industrial  require¬ 
ments.  This  deficiency  would  be  further  increased  if  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  acquisitions  are  made.  Some  provision  for  such  acquisitions  has 
recently  been  made,  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  present  authority 
is  extended. 

The  United  States  depends  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  primary 
supply  of  tin.  The  major  tin-producing  area,  the  Far  East,  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  devastation  and  disruption  caused  by  the  war 
and  its  aftermath.  Shipments  from  the  Far  East  have  been  gradually 
increasing,  but  these  gains  have  been  partially  offset  by  production 
declines  in  other  areas,  such  as  Bolivia  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  On 
balance,  although  the  world  supply  requirements  position  is  steadily 
improving,  there  is  little  prospect  that  Far  Eastern  output  will  have 
revived  sufficiently  before  the  middle  of  1949  to  warrant  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  controls  in  the  United  States  over  the  import,  distribution, 
and  use  of  tin. 
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Before  the  war,  the  United  States  consumed  nearly  half  of  the- 
world’s  tin  output.  With  world  supplies  still  far  below  prewar,  and 
world  demand  far  greater  than  prewar,  cooperative  international 
allocations  are  desirable  in  order  to  assure  a  fair  distribution  of  the- 
limited  tin  metal  available.  For  this  purpose,  the  United  States  par¬ 
ticipates  in  an  advisory  intergovernmental  body,  the  Combined  Tin 
Committee,  which  allocates  the  exportable  surpluses  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  producing  countries.  Through  this  mechanism  we  are  assured  of 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  available  supplies.  The  quantities  for  this 
country  are  bought  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  world  production  of  tin  for  1948  is  estimated  at  150,000-160,000' 
long  tons.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  study  of  available  records 
of  current  world  production,  including  those  of  the  international 
Combined  Tin  Committee.  We  believe  that  the  tin  allocations  to 
the  United  States  for  1948  will  permit  the  meeting  of  about  75  percent 
of  our  total  domestic  requirements  for  primary  tin. 

We  have  prepared  a  table  (No.  1)  setting  out  statistics  on  United 
States  supplies  and  consumption  of  primary  and  secondary  tin,  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(Table  No.  1  is  as  follows:) 

Table  1.  Tin  and  tin  products ,  United  States  supplies,  consumption  and  stocks 

19/, 7  and  19J,8 


[Long  tons  of  tin  content] 


Imports  of  concentrate _ 

Imports  of  pig  tin _ 

Domestic  secondary  pig  tin. 
Domestic  secondary  alloys.. 


Total. 


Domestic  consumption. 
Exports _ 


CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTS 


Total. 


Government:  * 
Concentrate- 

Pig  2 - 

Industrial: 

Pig _ 

Other . . 


STOCKS  (END  OF  YEAR)  2 


Total. 


1947  1 


28,700 
29,  700 
3,  200 
22,900 


84,  500 


87, 400 
500 


87,900 


17,500 

20,000 

14,  500 
9,  350 


61,  350 


19482 


32,000' 
35,000 
3, 000 
21,000' 


91, 000 


» 90,  SOO' 
50Q 


91, 000' 


15,  800 
20,000 

14,  500 
9,350 


59,  600 


1  Preliminary. 

2  Estimated. 

srnemn”sCllange  “  St°°kS  b<?tWeen  end  °f  1947  and  1948‘  Stated  decline  represents  only  normal 
J  Does  not  include  strategic  stock  pile. 

•  Includes  tonnage  to  be  transferred  to  strategic  stock  pile. 


Mr.  McCoy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  another  table  (No  21 

on  pnmaryp^tm’Whmh1  should  like  to  submit.  K  ' 

record.  Chairman<  Wlthout  objection  that  may  be  inserted  in  the 


(Table  No.  2  is  as  follows :) 


Table  2. — Primary  pig  tin,  United  States  supply  and  consumption,  1937-48 

[Long  tons  tin  content] 
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1948 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

0 

32, 000 

35, 000 

67, 000 

3  66,  500 

500 

67, 000 

1947 

0 

28.700 

29. 700 

O 

o 

od 

»o 

62,200 

500 

62, 700 

1946 

0 

38, 116 
6, 716 

CO 

oc 

58,347 

700 

59, 047 

1945 

0 

33,  527 
8,440 

41,967 

56, 642 
882 

57, 524 

1944 

5 

35,  548 
13,338 

48, 891 

59,156 

843 

59, 999 

1943 

_ 

8 

21,857 
12,  030 

33, 895 

CO  O 
ic  I'- 
<m 

cc  •— T 

48, 023 

1942 

6 

28, 933 
26, 753 

55, 692 

56,288 

409 

56,697 

1941 

56 
28, 670 
140, 873 

169,  599 

103, 086 
1,094 

104, 180 

1940 

49 
3,000 
124, 810 

127, 859 

72, 324 
2,664 

74, 988 

1939 

34 
500 
70, 102 

70, 636 

66,583 

2,105 

68,688 

1938 

95 

0 

49, 699 

49, 794 

48,116 

205 

48, 321 

1937 

168 

0 

88, 115 

oo 

00 

72,928 

313 

73,241 

Supply  (Primary  pig  tin  only) : 

United  States  mine  production  •  _ 

Imports — Concentrate2 _  ..  ... 

Imports — Metal  2_ . . 

Total... . . . . 

Consumption  and  exports  (primary  pig  tin  only) : 

Consumption3.  . . . . . . 

Export 2.  _ 

Total . . . . .  . . 

f>> 

.Q 
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Mr.  McCoy.  As  shown  in  tables  1  and  2,  our  new  supplies  of  tin  for 
1948  are  estimated  at  91,000  tons  (primary  and  secondary) .  These  will 
be  made  up  of  67,000  tons  of  imported  pig  tin  and  concentrates  and 
24,000  tons  of  secondary  tin  produced  here  from  scrap  recovery  and 
other  sources.  This  does  not  include  about  20,000  tons  of  pig  tin 
retained  in  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  reserves  as  a  minimum 
working  supply  to  support  operation  of  the  Texas  City  smelting  plant 
and  to  offset  irregularities  in  arrivals  of  imports.  During  1947  im¬ 
ports  varied  from  530  tons  in  the  second  quarter  to  '41,981  tons  in  the 
third  quarter. 

As  shown  in  table  1,  United  States  consumption  of  tin  for  1948  is 
estimated  at  91,000  tons  with  present  restrictions.  This  would  include 
about  3,000  tons  for  the  strategic  stock  pile.  In  the  absence  of 
restrictions,  1948  consumption  would  amount  to  113,000  tons.  This 
would  include  no  provision  for  the  stock  pile.  We  have  prepared  a 
third  table  (No.  3)  which  shows  the  break-down  of  this  amount,  which 
1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(Table  No.  3  is  as  follows :) 


Table  3. — Tin  consumption ,  oy  vacs 


[Long  tons  of  tin  content] 


Use 

• 

1947  con¬ 
sumption  1 

1948  2 

Unrestricted 

demand 

Tinplate  and  terneplate  _ 

32, 000 
21,  200 
19.  700 
6,800 
2.800 
1,000 
400 
1,300 
2,700 

40, 000 
25,  000 
23,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,000 

1.500 

6.500 

Brass  and  bronze... 

Solder. 

Babbitt . 

Tinning _  .. 

Collapsible  tubes 

Foil..  . 

Type  metal _ 

Other  (including  exports)... 

Total . 

87, 900 

113,000 

1  Preliminary. 

2  Estimated. 


Mr.  McCoy.  The  113,000-ton  estimate  is  based  upon  data  supplied 
by  industry  in  presenting  allocation  requests  and,  with  appropriate 
modification,  data  on  prewar  usage  for  purposes  not  receiving  alloca¬ 
tions  now.  An  illustration  of  the  difference  between  restricted  and 
uniesti  icted  demand  among  present  users  of  tin  is  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  allocations  applied  for  and  allocations  granted.  Durino-  the 
first  half  of  1947,  36,286  tons  was  applied  for',  and  31,524  tons— 15 
percent  less  was  granted.  In  the  absence  of  controls,  this  15  percent 
differential  would  be  even  larger  since  the  requests  contemplated  use 
m  accordance  with  present  restrictive  specifications.  In  addition  it 
would  be  supplemented  by  substantial  demands  for  users  now  receiv¬ 
ing  no  tin  at  all. 

An  important  new  factor  in  the  tin  situation  is  the  recent  decision 
to  make  supplies  available  for  the  strategic  stockpile  provided  for 

ni  h  Ucf  iCf  L:1Tl'>20,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Since  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  the  policy  with  regard  to  tin  distribution  has  been  one 
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•of  gradual  relaxation  of  controls  as  supplies  increased.  Under  this 
policy  no  provisions  could  be  made  for  additions  to  the  strategic  stock 
pile.  The  Government  agencies  responsible  for  national  safety  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  policy  should  now  be  changed. 

The  Under  Secretary  read  to  you  yesterday  the  communication 
from  the  National  Resources  Board  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
accumulating  stock  piles  of  tin. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  new  conservation  program  has  been  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  go  into  effect  on  February  29, 
1948,  if  authority  is  extended.  The  program  would  make  a  modest 
beginning  toward  stock  piling  during  1948.  An  amendment  to  the 
current  regulations  will  restrict  the  total  amount  of  tin  for  use  in 
manufacturing  cans  during  1948  to  no  more  than  the  quantity  used 
during  1947.  In  addition  to  this  over-all  restriction,  supplementing 
limits  will  be  placed  on  the  usage  of  tin  in  the  packaging  of  certain 
products.  The  tin  saved  through  these  measures  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  strategic  stock  pile.  Additional  tin  resulting  from  con¬ 
servation  in  other  fields  or  increased  imports  will  also  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  stock  pile. 

The  necessity  for  tin  conservation,  and  for  the  extension  of  au¬ 
thority  which  makes  it  possible,  is  evidenced  by  the  time  it  will  take 
to  consummate  the  stock  piling  objective.  For  security  reasons, 
absolute  figures  or  approximations  cannot  be  divulged.  However, 
even  with  consumption  restricted  to  the  current  level,  it  will  take 
longer  to  acquire  the  tin  required  for  the  strategic  stock  pile  than  is 
deemed  strategically  sound  by  those  responsible  for  its  attainment. 
The  period  will  be  considerably  more  extended  if  the  present  restric¬ 
tions  are  substantially  relaxed  or  abandoned. 

A  number  of  serious  consequences  would  arise  if  controls  were 
removed  or  if  types  of  controls  were  reduced.  In  the  absence  of  con¬ 
trols,  the  total  industrial  demand  would  increase  by  about  25  percent, 
exceeding  the  supply  by  about  the  same  amount.  The  balance  now 
.  achieved  through  the  combination  of  purpose,  quantity,  and  specifi¬ 
cation  controls  would  be  lost.  In  addition,  the  effective  division  of 
supplies  among  various  users  through  allocation  would  also  be  lost. 
The  end  results  would  probably  be  increased  inflationary  pressures 
and  maldistribution,  with  certain  essential  needs— such  as  the  food 
pack — jeopardized.  Strongly  entrenched  buyers  and  speculators 
would  acquire  an  undue  proportion  of  the  inadequate  supply  at 
higher  prices.  The  small  manufacturer  would  have  difficulty  in  cover¬ 
ing  his  essential  needs. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  prospects  for  normal  tin  trading  and 
distribution  in  the  near  future.  Private  buyers  are  unable  to  hedge 
or  otherwise  protect  their  positions  on  foreign  purchases  since  almost 
all  domestic  pig  tin  is  produced  in  a  Government-owned  smelter  and 
distributed  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
United  States,  along  with  the  major  exporting  countries  and  the 
largest  consumers,  is  a  member  of  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  and, 
in  order  to  fulfill  its  commitments,  must  be  in  a  position  to  control 
imports  as  well  as  exports. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  does  not  feel  that  higher  prices  for 
tin  will  materially  increase  world  production.  Higher  prices — as  well 
as  elimination  of  controls — might  operate  to  draw  to  this  country  a 
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larger  proportion  of  the  available  supply.  However,  the  resulting 
reduction  in  the  supplies  for  other  countries  might  create  new  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  increased  demands  on  this  country  for  tin  plate  and  other 
tin  products  which  otherwise  woidd  have  been  produced  abroad. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  depart  from  my  prepared  statement  to 
discuss  a  question  which  arose  during  Under  Secretary  Foster's  testi¬ 
mony  here  yesterday.  The  question  concerned  the  types  of  products 
for  which  tin  is  not  permitted  under  our  tin  controls.  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  for  a  moment, 
to  the  basic  problems. 

The  problems  center  around  the  fact  that  our  tin  supplies  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  Such  being  the  case,  there  are  essen¬ 
tially  two  alternative  courses  to  follow  in  distributing  the  available 
supplies.  One  is  to  divide  the  supplies  among  all  claimants,  upon 
some  equalizing  mathematical  basis  and  without  regard  to  relative 
need.  This  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  principle  followed  in  con¬ 
sumer  rationing.  The  other  course  is  to  distribute  selectively,  upon  the 
basis  of  minimum  need  and  other  relevant  factors.  This  is  the  course 
we  are  following.  It  is,  Ave  believe,  the  only  course  appropriate  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act,  particularly  the 
pol  icy  of  protecting  the  domestic  economy  from  the  injury  which  would 
result  from  adverse  distribution  of  materials  which  continue  in  short 
world  supply.  We  feel  that  the  other  course — whether  based  on  his¬ 
torical  consumption  or  any  other  system  which  is  not  related  to  need 
and  to  tin-saving  techniques — -would  aggravate  the  tin  shortage  and 
cause  serious  disturbances  in  our  domestic  economy.  Among  other 
consequences,  it  would  mean  that  some  users  would  get  more  than  they 
require,  while  others  Avould  get  less  than  they  require.  It  would  also 
mean  the  loss  of  the  present  tin-saving  conservation  techniques  through 
which  Ave  make  the  tin  supply  go  farther  than  it  Avould  otherwise. 

This  approach  is  reflected  in  our  tin  regulations.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  copies  of  the  regulations.  Order  M-43. 
is  the  major  control  on  tin  distribution  use.  In  paragraph  (e),  it 
sets  up  the  basic  principle  that  tin  may  be  used  only  for  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes  and  only  in  accordance  with  any  special  conserva¬ 
tion  restrictions  for  those  products  and  processes.  The  various  per¬ 
mitted  items  are  listed  in  schedules  at  the  end  of  the  order.  The  effect 
of  this  restriction  is  to  deny  the  use  of  tin  to  any  product  or  process 
Avhich  is  not  listed.  These  restrictions  have  been  developed  with  the 
advice  of  industry  o\Ter  a  period  of  years  and  now  represent  a  Avell- 
developed  pattern. 

In  the  case  of  tin  cans,  there  is  a  supplementary  regulation  known 
as  Order  M— 81.  Its  principal  feature  is  limiting  the  maximum  tin 
coating  on  cans  for  various  products.  Cans  use  more  tin  than  any 
other  product  class.  In  addition,  they  are  of  major  importance  in  the 
food  problem. 

The  can  order,  in  turn,  is  supplemented  by  a  regulation  known  as 
Direction  10  to  Order  M-81.  This  is  the  new  regulation  issued  to  carry 
out  the  stock-piling  objective  and  is  to  become  effective  February  29, 
if  authority  is  extended.  It  limits  the  total  consumption  of  tin  for 
cans  and  places  some  specifications  on  cans  for  certain  products. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  our  regulations  represent  the  selective  course 
of  distributing  tin  on  the  basis  of  need  and  other  relevant  factors* 
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With  the  principal  exception  of  food,  I  do  not  mean  “need”  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  essentiality  of  the  product  or  process.  Except  for  food,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not  consider  any  products  or  processes 
unessential  to  our  economy  and  does  not  attempt  to  establish  relative 
degrees  of  essentiality.  I  am  referring  to  need  in  the  sense  of  the 
essentiality  of  using  tin  in  or  for  particular  products  or  processes. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  use  of  tin  is  desirable  but  still  not 
essential.  In  some  of  these  cases,  substitutes  for  tin  are  available.  In 
other  cases,  neither  the  use  of  tin  nor  the  use  of  a  substitute  is  necessary. 
We  recognize  that  elimination  of  tin  in  these  various  cases  may  cause 
some  inconvenience  or  complications  but  feel  that  they  are  not  dispro¬ 
portionate  in  relation  to  the  problems  involved.  Generally  speaking, 
the  products  and  processes  for  which  tin  is  permitted  represent  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  found  that  tin  is  needed  because  substitutes  are 
either  not  available  or  not  practical. 

Some  examples  of  products  for  which  tin  is  not  permitted  may  be 
found  in  the  list  in  paragraph  (k)  of  Order  M-43.  This  includes  such 
items  as  advertising  specialties,  jewelry,  toys  and  games,  and  so  forth. 

Since  the  available  supply  of  tin  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  total  re¬ 
quirements  for  even  these  limited  uses,  we  next  have  the  problem  of 
how  to  distribute  the  supply  among  these  uses.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
we  consider  it  inappropriate  to  divide  the  supply  among  all  claimants 
on  an  equalized  mathematical  basis.  We  consider  that  basis  likewise 
inappropriate  for  distributing  among  the  permitted  uses.  Therefore, 
Again  the  problem  is  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  reed  and  other 
relevant  factors.  In  part,  this  is  handled  by  establishing  specification  • 
restrictions  which  promote  economical  use  of  tin,  thereby  reducing 
some  of  the  permitted  demand  and  allowing  the  tin  supply  to  be  spread 
further.  Similar  results  are  achieved  in  some  cases  by  end  use  restric¬ 
tions,  where  the  finished  tin-bearing  product  may  be  essential  for  some 
end  uses  but  not  for  others.  Both  of  these  techniques  are  illustrated 
by  our  can  restrictions,  for  example. 

After  reducing  the  requirements  for  permitted  uses  through  the 
several  conservation  techniques  mentioned,  we  distribute  the  tin  among 
these  uses  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  historical  consumption, 
changes  in  conditions,  requirements  for  a  minimum  economic  rate  of 
operation,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  let  me  consider  the  tin-plate-export  program,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  powers  over  “tin  and  tin  products.” 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  limited  amounts  of  tin  plate  are 
allocated  for  export.  The  portion  for  food  preservation  abroad  for 
foreign  consumption  is  given  priorities  assistance,  under  Direction  1 
to  Allocations  Regulation  2.  The  balance  is  available  for  export, 
without  priorities  assistance,  for  the  following  purposes :  Packaging 
food  abroad  for  export  to  the  United  States,  other  foreign  uses  com¬ 
parable  to  those  permitted  here  under  Conservation  Order  No. 

(Tin) ;  and  limited  foreign  requirements  of  United  States  oil  com¬ 
panies  operating  abroad. 

The  problem  is  chiefly  the  inability  of  foreign  countries  to  produce 
sufficient  tin  plate  to  meet  their  own  essential  requirements  particu¬ 
larly  for  food  preservation. 

World  tin-plate  production  in  the  last  few  years  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the  output  of  food  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  distributed  in  tin  cans. 
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The  trend  of  tin-plate  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  since  the  prewar  period  is  revealed  in  the  chart  below. 
Peak  production  before  the  war  was  in  1939,  when  world  output  was 
about  4,300,000  tons.  Output  rose  to  4,600,000  tons  in  1941,  then 
dropped  sharply,  reaching  a  wartime  low  of  2,600,000  tons  in  1943. 
Despite  a  substantial  recovery  since  then,  total  world  production  in 
1947  was  still  somewhat  below  prewar.  Tin-plate  output  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  about  3,500,000  tons,  almost  half  again 
higher  than  in  1939,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  producing 
areas,  production  is  still  almost  50  percent  below  the  prewar  level. 
Consequently,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  more  heavily  dependent  on  us 
than  ever  before  for  needed  supplies  of  this  vital  material. 

I  have  a  chart  of  estimated  world  production  of  tin  plate  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

(The  chart  referred  to  is  inserted  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  McCoy.  Production  of  tin  plate  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
foreign  countries,  is  limited  by  shortages  of  tin  and  sheet  metal,  and 
of  tin-mill  capacity.  As  these  shortages  are  overcome,  output  will 
continue  to  expand.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  the  fourth 
quarter  was  already  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4,000,000  tons,  and 
further  increases  in  capacity  are  under  way. 

Until  supply  is  brought  more  nearly  in  line  with  demand,  however, 
market  conditions  in  the  United  States  will  not  permit  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  obtain  urgently  needed  amounts  of  tin  plate  without  positive 
assistance  in  procurement.  The  demand  for  tin  plate  is  more  urgent 
in  the  war-devastated  countries.  Normally,  they  are,  as  a  group,  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  their  own  needs  and  have  an  exportable  surplus 
of  tin  plate.  At  present,  although  their  production  is  rising,  it  is 
still  far  short  of  needs.  This  production  will  probably  continue  inade¬ 
quate  for  some  time  to  come,  due  principally  to  the  difficulties  and 
delays  involved  in  rehabilitating  existing  plants  and  expanding  pres¬ 
ent  capacity. 

Quarterly  export  allocations  for  tin  plate  are  established  by  the 
Depai tment  of  Commerce  to  meet  the  most  essential  requirements 
abroad,  while  imposing  a  minimum  impact  on  the  domestic  economy. 
The  quantities  to  be  allocated  for  export  are  determined  on  an  inter¬ 
departmental  basis.  Advice  and  assistance  are  also  obtained  from  an 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  representing  the  producers  of  tin  plate. 
Only  a  fraction  of  total  foreign  tin-plate  requirements  for  food  pack¬ 
aging  alone  is  being  met  at  the  present  time.  Quotas  established  for 
this  pin  pose  m  recent  quarters  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  from  50 
to  64  percent  of  these  needs.  Requirements  for  uses  other  than  pack¬ 
aging  of  perishable  foods  for  foreign  consumption  are  also  substantial 
but  only  a  nominal  quota  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Export  allocations  of  tin  plate,  excluding  shipments  to  Canada,  for 
fear  ending  June  1948,  totaled  547,000  short  tons.  Of  this  amount 
470,000  tons  was  for  the  preservation  of  food  for  consumption  abroad 
and  received  priorities  assistance.  These  total  exports  represented 
roughly  one-eighth  of  estimated  domestic  production.  Although  in 
tonnage  terms  these  exports  reflect  a  sharp  increase  from  the  prewar 
period,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  production  has  not  changed  appreciably 
statistics  on  United  States  supply  and  exports  are  set  out  in  two  tables, 
JNos.  4  and  5,  which  I  am  presenting. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection  they  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(Tables  4  and  5  are  as  follows :) 


Table  4 .—Tin  plate — Export  allocations,  year  ending  June  SO,  1948 

[Short  tons] 


Period 

Total 

With 

priorities 

assistance 

Without 

priorities 

assistance 

1947 

Third  quarter .  . 

138. 000 

118, 000 

20,000 

Fourth  quarter _ _ _  _  _ 

142,000 

120,000 

22,000 

1948 

First  quarter . . . _  ..  _ 

142,000 

120, 000 

22,000 

Second-quarter,  .  --  --  .._  . . . . 

125,  000 

112, 000 

13, 000 

Total..  .  . . . 

547,  000 

470, 000 

77,000 

Table  5. — Tin  plate,  United  States  supply  and  exports 


[Thousand  net  tons] 


United 
States 
supply  1 

Exports,  excluding 
Canada 

Period 

Total 

exports 

Amount 

Percent,  of 
United 
States 
supply 

Quarterly  average: 

1937 _ _ 

690 

100 

93 

13.5 

1938 _ 

405 

44 

40 

9.9 

1939 _ 

640 

86 

78 

12.2 

1946.  _ _ _ _ _ 

708 

94 

82 

11.6 

1947: 

First  quarter...  . . .  ..  --- 

770 

129 

119 

16.5 

Second  quarter . 

931 

145 

125 

13.4 

Third  quarter.,  . . .  .  .  .. 

964 

140 

118 

12.2 

1  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  series  on  production  for  sale  and  shipments  of  tin  and  temoplate.  Tin 
plate  is  not  shown  separately  from  terneplate  but  normally  represents  over  90  percent  of  the  total  com¬ 
bined  production. 

Source:  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  McCoy.  In  the  steps  to  provide  tin  for  the  stock  pile,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  imposed  on  the  tin-plate  export  program.  The  reduction 
is  in  the  form  of  a  lower  allocation  for  the  second  quarter.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  the  reduction  is  somewhat  larger  than  similar  ones  placed  on 
domestic  uses. 

Because  of  equipment  and  other  technical  factors  abroad,  foreign 
users  of  our  tin  plate  cannot  use  many  of  the  thin  tin  coating  required 
of  domestic  users  here  for  purposes  of  conservation.  However,  the 
foreign  users  are  held  to  the  minimum  feasible  tin  coatings,  and  elforts 
are  being  made  to  encourage  and  assist  technical  change-overs  which 
will  make  possible  the  use  of  even  lighter  coatings. 

Because  of  “lead  time”  requirements  of  industry,  the  allocations  for 
each  quarter  are  made  2 y2  months  before  the  quarter.  Consequently, 
this  is  essentially  a  6-month-cycle  operation. 

Without  the  existing  authority,  export  of  the  required  tin  plate 
could  not  be  assured.  If  the  tin  plate  is  not  supplied,  the  foreign  food 
crisis  would  be  aggravated  and  the  demands  on  this  country  for  food 
export  would  be  increased.  In  addition,  the  tin  allocations  to  this 
country  fake  into  account  the  tin  we  export  in  the  form  of  tin  plate. 
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Therefore,  reduction  of  our  tin-plate  exports  may  result  in  reduction 
of  our  allocations  of  tin  for  import. 

Next,  as  to  antimony., 

The  act  provides  general  allocation  and  priority  powers  for  anti¬ 
mony. 

These  powers  are  exercised  through  General  Preference  Order 
M-112,  which  places  a  simple  control  upon  the  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  antimony.  The  controls  are  directed  principally  at  cor¬ 
relating  individual  requests  for  antimony  with  the  form  and  type  of 
antimony  most  appropriate  in  terms  of  supply  and  suitability.  They 
also  prevent  building  up  of  excessive  inventories.  There  are  no  end- 
use  restrictions  as  such. 

Because  of  insufficient  imports  of  antimony,  the  supply  is  inade¬ 
quate  for  United  States  needs.  For  1948,  the  estimated  supply  is  at 
least  17  percent  under  requirements. 

Antimony  is  used  as  an  alloying  element  in  the  manufacture  of 
storage-battery  plates,  bearings,  printing-type  metal,  and  in  the  hard¬ 
ening  of  lead.  It  is  also  used  chemically  in  paints  and  ceramics,  and 
for  flameproofing. 

China  was  the  world’s  largest  producer  in  prewar  years.  It  is  now 
out  of  production  and  will  probably  not  be  a  major  source  of  supply 
for  some  time  to  come.  Mexico  is  our  principal  outside  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  at  present,  although  small  amounts  may  also  be  received  from 
Bolivia.  Domestic  production  of  primary  antimony  is  confined  to  a 
single  mine,  now  producing  approximately  4,800  ton's  a  year,  or  about 
20  to  30  percent  of  our  consumption. 

I  am  offering  a  table  (No.  6)  which  shows  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plies,  consumption,  and  stocks  of  antimony. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(Table  No.  6  is  as  follows  :) 


Table  6. — Antimony ,  United  States  supplies,  consumption,  and  stocks 


1947 

Year  1947  1 

Year  1918  2 

Third 

quarter 

F  ourth 
quarter  1 

Supply: 

Domestic  mine  production 

1,390 

2,205 

1, 147 
4,084 

1,200 
2,000 
500 
4,  500 

4, 912 
8,761 
4,462 
20,424 

4, 800 
6,000 
4,000 
18,000 

Imports  of  ore . . 

Imports  of  metal . 

Scrap .  . 

Total.  . 

9.  426 

8,200 

38,  559 

32,800 

Domestic  consumption  and  exports: 

Alloys _ 

7,049 

325 

362 

45 

789 

451 

7,  550 
325 
400 
50 
650 
450 

30, 836 

1.  402 
1,747 
157 
3.  224 
2,338 

28,000 

1.400 
1,700 

400 
3,  500 

2.400 

Paint  and  lacquer _  . 

Frits  and  ceramic  enamels ... 

Flameproof  compounds. . 

Other _ _ 

Processing  loss _ 

Total  domestic  consumption 

9,  021 
346 

9,425 

400 

39,  704 
1,512 

37,400 

2,000 

Exports.  _ 

Total  consumption  and  exports. . 

9, 367 

9,825 

41,216 

39, 400 

Stocks  <end  of  period): 

Government . . 

6,817 

8,793 

2,704 

6,700 

6,700 

2,500 

6,700 

6,700 

2,500 

100 

6,700 

2,500 

Industrial: 

Primary  forms _ 

Scrap _  _ 

Total . 

18, 314 

15,900 

15,900 

9,300 

‘  Preliminary.  *  Estimated. 
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Mr.  McCoy.  As  shown  in  table  6,  the  estimated  new  supply  of  anti¬ 
mony  (primary  and  secondary)  for  1948  is  32,800  short  tons,  includ¬ 
ing  a  doubtful  4,000  tons  from  China.  This  represents  a  15-percent 
decrease  from  the  38,559  short  tons  for  1947.  The  decrease  results 
from  several  causes.  Carry-over  stocks  have  been  reduced  because  im¬ 
ports  expected  from  China  during  late  1947  did  not  come  up  to  expec¬ 
tations.  Bolivia  will  be  largely  lost  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
first  half  of  1948  since  almost  all  of  its  output  for  that  period  has  been 
purchased  by  foreign  interests.  Scrap  recovery  will  not  approach 
last  year’s  record  level. 

The  restricted  industrial  demand  for  1948  (including  no  provision 
for  strategic  stock  piling)  is  estimated  at  39,400  short  tons.  This  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  1947  figure  of  41,210  tons,  when  “pipe  line”  filling 
increased  the  total  demand.  Eliminating  this  pipe-line  factor,  the 
1948  demand  is  actually  somewhat  above  the  1947  demand.  Compari¬ 
son  of  the  above  supply  and  demand  figures  for  1948  shows  a  deficit 
of  at  least  6,600  tons  (exclusive  of  any  provision  for  the  strategic 
stock  pile). 

The  above  figures  represent  both  primary  and  secondary  antimony. 
While  both  types  can  be  used  interchangeably  in  many  cases,  they 
cannot  in  all  cases.  Therefore,  a  subsidiary  analysis  of  the  figures 
for  primary  antimony  is  relevant. 

As  in  1947,  imports  of  at  least  14,000  tons  of  primary  material  will 
be  needed  during  1948  to  support  the  minimum  demand  for  that  type. 
However,  the  estimate  of  1948  imports  is  only  10,000  tons,  including  the 
doubtful  4,000  tons  from  China.  As  a  result,  the  deficit  of  primary 
material  will  be  at  least  4,000  tons  and,  in  fact,  will  probably  be 
higher.  To  satisfy  this  deficit,  as  well  as  the  deficit  in  secondary  sup¬ 
plies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  against  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  reserve  stocks  of  primary  antimony.  As  of  January  1,  1948, 
these  stocks  were  6,700  tons. 

Removal  of  controls  over  antimony  would  result  in  rapid  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  such  supplies  as  may  be  available.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  hoarding,  maldistribution,  and  a  speculative  market.  The  end  re¬ 
sults  would  be  a  denial  of  some  essential  needs  and  disruption  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  Higher  prices  are  not  expected  to  produce  an  in¬ 
creased  supply. 

Next,  as  to  cinchona  bark,  quinine,  and  quinidine. 

The  act  provides  allocation  and  priority  powers  for : 

Cinchona  bark,  quinine,  and  quinidine,  when  held  by  any  Government  agency 
■or  after  acquisition  (whether  prior  to,  on,  or  after  July  16,  1947)  from  any 
Government  agency,  either  directly  or  through  intermediate  distributors,  proc¬ 
essors,  or  other  channels  of  distribution,  or  when  made  from  any  of  such  mate¬ 
rials  so  acquired. 

Elimination  of  quinine  from  this  authority  is  recommended. 

We  have  discontinued  our  controls  over  quinine  because  of  favor¬ 
able  developments  in  the  supply  situation.  However,  controls  con¬ 
tinue  over  quinidine  and  cinchona  bark.  Through  Conservation 
Order  M-131,  we  limit  the  use  of  the  drug  quinidine  to  treatment  of 
cardiac  conditions.  In  addition,  deliveries  are  controlled  to  achieve 
■equitable  distribution  of  the  limited  supply.  Use  of  cinchona  bark 
is  controlled  to  promote  maximum  extraction  of  quinidine.  The 
controls  apply  only  to  Government  stocks  and  supplies  originating 
from  these  stocks. 
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Because  of  inadequate  world  production,  the  United  States  sup¬ 
plies  of  quinidine  are  not  sufficient  for  all  demands,  or  even  for  the 
essential  cardiac-treatment  demands. 

Quinidine  is  a  drug  extracted  from  cinchona  bark.  It  is  essential 
as  a  medication  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disorder.. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  patent  chill  tonics.  Our  supply  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  imports  of  the  drug  or  of  the  bark,  for  proc¬ 
essing  here. 

Our  supplies 'come  chiefly  from  Dutch  sources.  Until  recently,, 
they  were  brought  in  only  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  When  the  imports  were  in  the  form  of  cinchona  bark,  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  had  them  processed  domestically 
for  the  extraction  of  the  drug.  The  stocks  resulting  from  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  imports  have  been  distributed  pur¬ 
suant  to  Order  M-131. 

Recently,  foreign  sources  of  supply  have  made  stocks  available 
for  private  imports  to  this  country.  About  100.000  ounces  of  such 
imports  will  arrive  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  imports  is  not  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Table  7,  which  1  am  introducing,  shows  the  quantities  allocated, 
under  Order  M-131  and  compares  them  with  the  quantities  requested.. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  table  may  be  inserted  in. 
the  record. 

(Table  No.  7  is  as  follows :) 


Table  7. — Quinidine,  requests  and  allocations,  in  ounces 


Quarter 

Requests 

Allocation 

Allocations  as 
a  percent  of 
requests 

Third  quarter _ 

1946 

338, 125 
157, 542 

162, 679 
174,  452 
180,  659 
189.442 

Fourth  quarter _  __  _ 

First  quarter. . . 

1947 

Second  quarter _  _ 

Third  quarter. . 

38 

Fourth  quarter _ 

Mr.  McCoy.  As  will  be  noted,  allocations  have  been  increased  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  as  supplies  increased.  In  the  third  quarter 
of  1916,  only  25  percent  of  the  quantities  requested  could  be  made 
a\  ail  able.  This  figure  increased  to  41  percent  in  the  last  quarter  of 

Table  8,  which  I  am  also  introducing,  sets  out  the  estimated  quini- 
dine  supply  and  demand  for  1948. 

(Table  No.  8  is  as  follows :) 


Table  8. — Quinidine,  estimated  supply  and  demand,  year  19Jf8 

ci  ,  [In  ounces] 

Supply : 

RFD  stocks  Jan.  1,  1948_  _  ,(0  oha 


Imports 1 

Recovery  from  processed  materials _ ^48 


_  450,000 
300 


Total  supply -  540,590 

shown'seiwrateiy'for^the'year?6  ^  ;  private  and  public  imports  not 
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Table  8. — Quinidine,  estimated  supply  and  demand,  year  1948 — ■Continued 


Demand :  [In  ounces] 

Exports _  (2) 

For  cardiac  treatment _ $564,  000 

Other  (mostly  chill  tonics) _  41,000 

Demand  (exclusive  of  inventory  build-up) _  605/000 

Inventory  build-up _  90,  OOO 

Total  demand _ 695,  IKK) 

Indicated  deficit _ 154,  410 

2  Negligible. 


Mr.  McCoy.  The  supply  shown  is  540,590  ounces,  made  up  of  498,- 
300  ounces  of  new  supplies  and  42,290  ounces  of  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  carry-over  stocks.  The  total  demand  shown  is 
695,000  ounces,  including  564,000  ounces  for  cardiac  use.  The  balance 
represents  other  uses,  including  inventory  build-up. 

A  comparison  of  the  supply-demand  figures  shows  an  over-all  de¬ 
ficit  of  154,410  ounces.  It  also  shows  that  the  new  supply — 498,300 
ounces — approximates  87  percent  of  the  cardiac  requirements,  which 
is  a  marked  improvement  over  1946  and  1947. 

The  present  situation,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  quinidine 
problem  has  been  solved.  If  quinidine  supplies  continue  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  consumption,  as  they  have  in  the  past  2  years, 
there  would  be  no  difficulties,  and  controls  could  be  dropped  in  the 
near  future.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
outlook. 

Demand  for  quinidine  continues  to  rise  as  a  result  of  increasing 
knowledge  of  its  medical  efficiency.  However,  Government  and  in¬ 
dustry  authorities  believe  that  the  1948  supply  is  very  near  the  max¬ 
imum.  If  so,  the  1948  situation  may  be  the  most  favorable  for  several 
years  to  come.  This  would  be  particularly  likely  to  occur  if  the 
demand  for  the  drug  expands  in  Europe  as  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
At  present,  this  country  is  getting  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
world  supply. 

The  problem  facing  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  still  a  long-range 
one  of  keeping  its  supply  in  balance  with  an  increasing  demand.  Pos¬ 
sibilities  of  solution  lie  in  obtaining  additonal  quantites  of  Dutch  or 
Java  bark  for  Amercan  processing,  in  developing  so-called  synthetic 
quinidine  from  the  reprocessing  of  quinine — at  present  a  high-cost 
operation — and  to  a  minor  extent  in  obtaining  South  American  bark 
from  Government-owned  plantations  and,  ultimately,  from  private 
plantations.  These  and  other  possibilities  are  under  study  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  until  real  progress  toward  a  solution  is  made, 
the  existing  authority  is  considered  essential.  There  is  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  such  progress  may  be  made  within  the  fairly  near  future. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  removal  of  controls, 
a  transitional  period  would  be  necessary  before  industry  could  under¬ 
take  effective  distribution  without  controls. 

The  removal  of  controls  would,  under  existing  conditions,  result  in 
unbalanced  distribution  of  the  supply.  There  is  also  danger  that 
substantial  quantities  would  be  diverted  from  consumption  into  inven¬ 
tory  build-up,  thereby  aggravating  maldistribution  of  the  balance. 
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As  a  result,  many  patients  would  be  less  likely  to  obtain  their  require¬ 
ments  than  they  are  at  present,  thus  posing  a  threat  to  the  public 
health. 

I  would  like  to  supplement,  this  prepared  statement  on  quinidine  with 
the  following  remarks  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  distributors  of  quinidine  held  on  January  20, 
1948,  it  appeared  to  be  the  consensus  of  those  present  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  partial  control  is  causing  commercial  complications 
Controls  now  apply  only  to  stocks  originating  with  the  Government, 
private  imports  being  free.  Representatives  of  the  distributors  said 
that  either  controls  should  apply  to  the  entire  supply  or  that  quinidine 
should  be  completely  decontrolled. 

In  commenting  on  this  proposal,  I  can  say  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  agrees  that  complete  control  would  be  more  effective  than 
control  over  only  a  portion  of  the  supply.  Complete  control  existed 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  no  objection  to  its  reinstitution.  In  fact,  in  June 
1947  we  requested  extension  of  complete  authority  from  the  Congress. 

Although  we  believe  that  full  controls  would  be  more  effective,  we 
do  not  necessarily  agree  that  the  present  limited  authority  will  cause 
undue  complications.  With  the  exception  of  very  limited  quantities, 
all  the  supply  prior  to  February  1,  1948,  originated  in  Government 
sources  and  practically  complete’ control  was  in  effect.  Only  now  are 
private  imports  commencing  to  enter  this  country  in  appreciable 
volume.  Consequently,  in  effect,  the  period  of  limited  control  is 
just  beginning.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  it  cannot  operate  success¬ 
fully. 

I  bejieve  that  the  primary  objection  of  the  distributors  to  limited 
control  is  that  those  who  are  forced  to  obtain  material  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  having- 
private  stocks.  Tinder  the  existing  order,  those  having  Government 
material  are  required  to  obtain  applications  from  their  customers. 
Distributors  of  private  imports  can  dispense  with  this  paper  work. 
If  the  authority  is  extended  in  its  present  form,  we  will  endeavor  to 
find  a  way  to  eliminate  this  objection. 

Next,  I  will  take  up  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 

The  statute  provides  powers  for  “nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
for  the  purposes  of  exercising  import  control  and  of  establishing  pri¬ 
ori  t  v  in  production  and  delivery  for  export. 

We  have  a  regulation,  known  as  Direction  4  to  Allocations  Regula¬ 
tion  2,  under  which  export  priorities  may  be  issued  for  limited  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  be  exported  under  a  pro°Tam 
based  upon  International  Emergency  Food  Council  recommendations. 
We  have  not  established  import  controls  for  these  materials  since  they 
have  not  yet  been  found  necessary.  They  would  be  exercised,  if 
needed,  to  keep  our  imports  within  the  amounts  allocated  to  this 
country  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 

These  powers  are  related  to  the  problem  of  alleviating  the  world  food 
crisis  by  supplying  fertilizer  to  needy  countries.  In  so  doiim,  we  are 
carrying  out  our  international  allocation  commitments  and  easiim- 
food  demands  on  this  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  world  shortage  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials.  The  shortage  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948* 
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is  estimated  at  about  990,000  tons — nitrogen  content — which  repre¬ 
sents  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  world  requirements.  The  shortage 
is  due  largely  to  four  factors : 

1.  World  demand  has  increased  substantially  over  pre-war  levels. 

2.  Many  of  the  nitrogen-producing  plants  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
destroyed  during  the  war.  Most  of  these  have  not  yet  been  rebuilt. 

3.  Coal,  which  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  sulfate  of  ammonia, 
is  in  extremely  short  supply  in  most  countries. 

4.  Wartime  destruction  of  livestock  has  reduced  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  derived  from  barnyard  manures. 

Because  of  the  shortage  mentioned  above,  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  are  under  allocation  by  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
The  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  is  a  cooperative  inter¬ 
governmental  body  which  recommends  a  pattern  for  international  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foods  and  agricultural  materials  which  are  in  short  supply 
on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  allocations,  and 
operations  under  them,  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  July-June 
“fertilizer  year.”  The  supply-requirements  situations  for  the  present 
1947-48  year  and  the  coming  1948-49  year  are  discussed  separately 
below*. 

United  States  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  the 

1947- 48  year  will  amount  to  about  690,000  tons  in  terms  of  nitrogenous 
content. 

Imports  into  the  United  States,  as  recommended  by  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  for  the  same  period,  will  amount  to 
188,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen,  as  against  a  recommended  export  com¬ 
mitment  of  about  61,000  tons.  (The  188,000  figure  is  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  estimate  of  187,000  tons.)  Despite  these  net  imports,  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the  United  States'  in  1947-48  is  now 
expected  to  fall  short  of  agricultural  requirements  by  a  substantial 
amount. 

These  estimates  do  not  include  United  States  Army  Ordnance  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  253,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen.  This  production  is 
earmarked  exclusively  for  shipment  to  the  occupied  areas  of  German 
Bizonia,  Japan,  and  United  States  occupied  Korea  and  is  not  under 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee  allocation.  Furthermore, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  domestic  production  of  nitrogen  used  for 
industrial  purposes — about  414,000  tons  in  the  year  ending  June  1948. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  the  deficit  of  nitrogen  in  this  country, 
or  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  reduced  in  the  1948-49  fertilizer  year. 
In  fact,  the  world  shortage  is  expected  to  be  substantially  greater  in 

1948- 49.  Increased  requirements  result  chiefly  from  the  establishment 
of  high  food  production  goals,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  large  agricultural  areas  which  were  devastated  or  inundated 
during  the  war.  The  need  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  in  these 
areas,  which  have  not  been  cultivated  for  several  years,  is  abnormally 
high. 

Facilities  for  the  increased  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  are  being  constructed  in  several  countries  which  are  now 
importing  material,  and  some  of  these  facilities  are  expected  to  be  in 
production  by  July  1948.  But  even  this  enlarged  supply  will  leave  a 
substantial  deficit. 
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It  is  also  planned  to  bring  additional  facilities  into  production  in  the 
United  States,  but  these  plants  are  not  expected  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  total  supply  until  some  time  in  1949. 

If  the  authority  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  is' not  continued, 
it  is  very  dubious  that  the  international  allocation  system,  and  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  system,  would  be  effective.  There¬ 
fore,  both  the  program  for  the  coming  1948-49  “fertilizer  year”  and 
completion  of  the  current  1947^48  year’s  program  would  be  jeopard¬ 
ized.  Out  of  the  current  program,  at  least  11,000  tons  (about  20 
percent)  will  be  unshipped  by  suppliers  on  February  29,  1948,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  scheduling  information.  It  is  questionable  whether  this 
tonnage  would  be  shipped  in  full  if  the  authority  is  not  extended. 

Because  of  the  complexities  involved,  allocations  are  made  as  much 
in  advance  of  the  fertilizer  year  as  possible.  Preliminary  work  on  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee  allocations  for  the  coming 
fertilizer  year  will  begin  shortly.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
United  States  Government  be  able  to  inform  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Committee  as  to  whether  we  will  be  able  to  participate 
effectively.  Such  participation  is  dependent  upon  having  the  author¬ 
ity  to  ensure  carrying  out  our  commitments.  To  be  adequately  effec¬ 
tive,  the  authority  should  cover  a  full  fertilizer  year.  Extension  for 
any  lesser  period  would  tend  to  cause  delays  and  confusion.  In  this 
connection,  it  might  be  noted  that  we  were  delayed  in  starting  the 
current  year’s  program  and  that  this  caused  difficulties  in  handling 
the  program  and  in  getting  shipments  out  in  time  to  avoid  interference 
with  domestic  distribution. 

Next  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  materials  for  ex¬ 
port  (export  priorities). 

The  Decontrol  Act  contains  two  general  provisions  for  the  use  of 
export  priority  powers  not  related  to  specifically  named  materials. 

The  provisions  are : 

(D)  Materials  for  export  required  to  expand  or  maintain  tlie  production  in 
foreign  countries  of  materials  critically  needed  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery  for  export,  and  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  materials  required  for  such 
export ; 

(F)  Materials  (except  foods  and  food  products,  manila  (abaca)  fiber  and 
cordage,  agave  fiber  and  cordage,  and  fertilizer  materials)  including  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products,  required  for  export,  but  only  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  prompt  export  of  such  materials  is  of  h:gli  public 
importance  and  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  productiton  and 
delivery  for  export,  and  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
the  materials  required  for  such  export :  Provided,  That  no  such  priority  based  on 
a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  effective  unless  and  until  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  proposed  action  will  not 
have  an  unduly  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *. 

Thus,  export  priorities  may  be  granted : 

(1 )  A  here  the  material  for  export  is  required  to  expand  or  maintain 
foreign  production  of  commodities  criticallv  needed  in  the  United 
States,  and 

(2)  Where  the  prompt  export  of  a  material  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  American  foreign  policy  when  so  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  proposed 
action  will  not  have  an  unduly  adverse  effect  upon  the  domestic 
economy. 
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Where  necessary,  priorities  assistance  may  be  given  for  export  pro¬ 
curement  in  either  of  the  two  types  of  cases  specified  in  the  statute. 
Such  action  is  not  taken  where  the  necessary  procurement  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  without  formal  priorities.  The  procedure  is  set  out  in 
Allocations  Regulation  2. 

Many  commodities  are  in  such  short  supply  in  the  United  States  that 
they  cannot  be  obtained  for  export,  for  needs  of  the  highest  urgency, 
without  the  use  of  positive  assitance  in  their  procurement. 

Because  of  the  crucial  role  played  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  tin¬ 
plate  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  food  abroad,  regular  quar¬ 
terly  programs  of  export  priorities  have  been  established  under  the 
powers  for  these  specific  commodities,  as  I  mentioned  previously.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  other  needs  for  assistance. 

The  general  “expert  priorities”  powers  cited  above  are  for  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  not  specifically  covered  by  other  powers  under  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act.  These  export  priorities  powers  have  been 
used  very  sparingly.  Requests  have  been  carefully  screened  and  only 
the  most  important  acted  upon.  Action  has  been  limited  to  spot 
assistance  to  expedite  particular  shipments.  In  some  cases,  the  re¬ 
quired  shipments  have  been  arranged  without  the  issuance  of  formal 
priorities.  Such  priorities  have  been  issued  in  only  two  cases.  One 
application  was  approved  in  the  third  quarter  of  1947  to  procure 
$107,000  worth  of  equipment  needed  to  expand  tin  production  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  other  case,  covering  the  export 
of  4,153  tons  of  steel  for  the  G  cek  a'd  program,  was  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  essential  to  the  success  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  the  “export  priorities”  powers  are  not  extended,  the  Government 
will  be  without  power  to  assure  prompt  deliveries  for  the  two  im¬ 
portant  purposes  involved.  In  addition,  orders  already  rated  but 
not  filled  by  February  29  would  lose  their  preferred  status,  and  cases 
now  pending  could  not  be  carried  on. 

This  concludes  the  formal  part  of  my  presentation.  My  staff  and  I 
are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  may  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bl  own. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  fertilizer  would  you  say  was  allocated 
and  exported  to  Japan  and  Germany? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  did  not  indicate  the  specific  allocation  to  those  two 
countries.  I  just  gave  the  figure  on  the  Army’s  program.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Hart,  the  fertilizer  specialist  on  my  staff, 
to  answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  Hart.  253.000  tons  was  the  Army  production,  and  that  amount 
was  exported  to  Bizonia,  Germany;  Korea;  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  did  we  export  to  other  countries?: 

Mr.  Hart.  About  61,000  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  the  previous  amount  was  how  much?' 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  over  and  above  the  Army  program  of  253,000* 
tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  they  need  all  that  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  seem  to  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that  it  was  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday  that  you  were  exporting  to  these 
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countries  more  fertilizer  per  man  than  was  allocated  to  the  individual 
farmer  in  America.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir. 

Nix*.  Brown.  That  the  export  of  fertilizer  to.  a  German  farmer 
was  greater  than  was  allocated  to  a  farmer  in  America. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  German  situation  is. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  distinguished  gentleman  who  made  the  statement 
stated  that  he  thought  we  could  supply  the  other  countries  with  part 
of  this  fertilizer  which  the  Army  is  exporting  to  these  countries. 
•Could  we  do  that  ?  And  save  the  exports  to  other  countries  outside  of 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Korea  ?  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Hart.  The  program  as  set  up  by  the  Army  is  one  over  which 
we  have  no  control  whatsoever.  That  is  an  Army  program. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know,  but  Congress  can  take  care  of  the  situation. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  believe  that  the  Army  claims  a  shortage  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  a  considerable  amount.  Therefore,  apparently  there  is  not 
sufficient  nitrogen  moving  to  the  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Brown.  Where  is  the  Army  getting  this  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  are  getting  it  from  reactivated  ordnance  plants. 
It  is  not  coming  out  of  commercial  sources.  They  are  plants  which 
were  built  primarily,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  the  manufacture  of  ex¬ 
plosives  during  the  war.  They  are  now  being  converted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  nitrogen,  ammonium  nitrate. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  the  American  farmer  is  not  getting  any  of  that 
fertilizer  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  he  never  did,  of  course,  up  to  the  war,  because 
it  was  never  available  to  the  American  farmer.  You  see  those  plants 
were  built  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know.  We  did  not  have  any  such  plants  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  ask  how  many  of  those  plants  there 
are  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  1  es.  How  many  are  there  in  operation? 

Mr.  Hart.  There  are  three  plants  operated  by  the  Army  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  primary  material. 

Mr.  Cole.  Does  that  include  the  one  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Hart.  No;  the  one  in  Kansas  is  now  in  private  hands. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  know,  but  is  the  Army  taking  all  of  the  product  of  the 
Kansas  plant? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir :  it  is  not  taking  any  of  it,,  sir. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  have  that  under  control  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cole.  None  of  our  farmers  get  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Hart.  Our  farmers  should  be  getting  all  of  that  except  about 
1(>  pei cent  of  the  plants  production,  which  is  going  for  the  export 
program. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  going  for  domestic  consumption? 

M1  •  Mart.  About  SI  percent  is  going  for  domestic  consumption, 
li .  Cole.  I  hat  is  not  as  I  understood  it.  I  understood  that  none  of 
it  was  going  to  our  farmers  domestically? 
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Mr.  Hart.  That  again  involves  a  rather  erroneous  statement  which 
has  been  made.  The  truth  of  the  mater  is  this:  The  export  program 
calls  for  about  16  percent  of  the  production  of  ammonium  nitrate  by 
all  producers,  including  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  portion 
is  ecjual  to  about  16  percent  of  preceding  year’s  production.  The  bal¬ 
ance  is  available  to  American  farmers.  Now,  in  order  to  get  that 
program  into  operation,  there  was  a  delay  in  the  beginning  of  the 
■  season,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  not  secure  a  port,  because 
of  the  Texas  City  disaster.  What  actually  transpired  was  that  some 
of  those  companies  did  not  get  their  exports  out  until,  say,  February 
or  January,  and  then  the  16  percent  became  a  rather  appreciable  part 
of  their  production  for  any  1  month.  To  try  to  avoid  that  very  thing, 
we  called  industry  together  and  asked  industry — we  foresaw  what 
was  coming — to  spread  it  over  a  longer  period,  so  that  we  would  not 
take  all  the  supply  of  any  plant  for  any  given  period.  To  a  large 
degree  that  was  done.  There  were  one  or  two  who  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  do  not  like  to  use  hearsay,  but  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  also  is 
a  friend  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Kansas  plant,  approached  him  and 
said,  “Under  any  circumstances  can  I  secure  a  few  loads  of  fertilizer?” 
and  the  reply  was,  “No,  the  Government  takes  it  all.  You  cannot  have 
any  of  it.”  He  did,  however,  I  think,  give  him  a  few  tons,  in  order 
i hat  he  might  try  it  out  in  a  certain  area. 

How  does  that  situation  arise? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  arises  from  the  very  thing  I  told  you.  They  did 
not  get  their  program  out  over  a  wide  period.  The  result  is  that  it 
all  came  up  in  a  short  time,  say,  in  a  matter  of  about  1  month.  They 
had  to  try  to  move  it  all  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  it  did 
probably  preempt  these  factories  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  As  I  understand,  most  of  our  imports  of  fertilizers 
come  from  Chile  and  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  did  you  say  we  export  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  61,000  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  countries  receive  that? 

Mr.  Hart.  The  countries  receiving  those  exports  are  primarily 
China,  France,  Holland,  a  little  to  India,  the  Philippines,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  percentage  of  the  total  fertilizer  manufactured 
is  the  61,000  tons? 

Mr.  Hart.  About  9  percent. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  percentage  is  being  exported  altogether,  then? 

Mr.  Hart.  You  mean  with  the  Army  supply? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  H  art.  That  would  be  a  rather  appreciable  amount,  because  the 
253,000  tons  is  against  a  production  of  about — this  year,  approxi¬ 
mate^  690,000  tons  of  commercial.  We  differentiate  between  the 
two.  The  Army  program  of  about  253,000  tons  would  make  a  total 
of  about  950,000  tons  approximately,  of  which  we  export  about  315,000 
tons.  That  would  be  about  33 V3  percent. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  get  that  straight.  There  was  some  witness 
yesterday  who  thought  there  was  15  or  20  percent  exported.  He  called 
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on  another  witness  who  said  9  percent.  Now  yon  say  5  percent.  But 
when  you  add  it  all  up  it  is  33 ys  percent. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  said  9  percent  of  the  commercial  production.  You  see¬ 
the  priority  system  has  no  association  whatsoever  with  the  Army  pro¬ 
duction,  nor  its  distribution.  All  we  are  concerned  with  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  that  portion,  61,000  tons,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  9  percent  of  our  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know,  but  that  is  fertilizer  produced  here.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  if  the  Army  does  produce  it.  It  is  still  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  II  \rt.  That  is  right,  but  we  still  have  no  control  over  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know,  but  still  our  people  are  calling  for  fertilizer 
all  over  the  country  and  cannot  get  it.  I  do  not  think  other  countries 
ought  to  have  more  of  our  fertilizer  than  we  furnish  to  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  McCoy.  If  the  Army  had  not  reactivated  those  plants,  there 
would  have  been  a  drain  on  our  own  commercial  supply. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand.  The  plants  belong  to  the  people. 

Mr.  McCoy.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Congressman,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  stated  requirements  in  this  country  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  about  900,000  tons,  there  should  be  available  during  the 
current  year  817,000  tons  of  the  900,000  tons  required. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  statement  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Abernethy  yesterday  who  seemed  to  know  about  this,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Army  can  supply  the  needs  of  those  people  over 
there. 

Mr.  McCoy.  The  occupied  areas,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Brown.  -Not  only  the  occupied  areas.  You  are  shipping  now 
61,000  tons  to  other  countries  over  and  above  what  the  Army  is  ship¬ 
ping.  I  hat  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  this  country  if 
they  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Hart.  It  might  be  well  to  realize  that  we  are  getting  in,  by  this 
allocation  system  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee.  3 
tons  for  every  one  that  we  export. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  you  do  not  receive  any  from  any  of  those  countries 
to  whom  you  are  exporting? 

Mr.  Hart.  No;  we  get  it  from  other  countries:  Canada,  Chile,  a 
little  from  Norway,  and  a  small  amount  from  Yugoslavia. 

^r-  Brown.  Well,  practically  all  we  receive  comes  from  Canada  and’ 
Chile.  We  are  not  exporting  any  to  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  world  distribution  pattern.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Emeigency  Food  C  ouncil  is  distributing  the  available  nitrogen 
throughout  the  world  to  the  most  needy  areas. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  this  particular- 
plant  m  Kansas  is  not  directed  by  the  Government  in  any  fashion 
whatsoever  as  to  how  it  shall  dispose  of  its  product? 

Mi .  Hart.  Other  than  they  have  to  set  aside  16  percent  of  their  pro- 
auction  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  hey  may  sell  to  whomever  they  wish,  and  wherever  thev 
wish  ?  J 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  possible,  before  this  hearing 
is  completed,  to  have  someone  from  the  Army  come  in  and  testify  con¬ 
cerning  this  fertilizer  problem?  I  think  it  is  a  part,  as  Mr.  Brown 
suggested,  of  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  think  that  would  be  possible.  We  will  try 
to  get  someone  from  the  Army  Department  to  appear. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Multer.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  witness  please  tell  us  whether 
or  not  the  Army  allocation  are  part  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council  allocations? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Multer.  Are  they  considered  at  all  in  arriving  at  those  allo¬ 
cations  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  are  not.  We  have  no  say  in  the  matter,  either 
through  the  International  Emergency  F ood  Committee  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  We  have  no  say  about  what  the  Army  is  doing. 

Mr.  McCoy.  The  Army  is  taking  complete  responsibility  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  occupied  areas  with  nitrogen.  That  is  out  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Multer.  If  the  distribut  ion  or  allocation  of  all  of  this  Army  and 
commercial  were  subjected  to  one  authority,  do  you  have  any  opinion 
on  how  it  should  then  be  allocated? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  would  like  to  say,  if  you  are  asking  me,  that  I  have 
some  very  definite  opinions  on  how  it  should  be  allocated. 

Mr.  Multer.  1  think  we  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  point  is  this  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  sit  here  and  tell 
you  how  it  should  be  distributed  by  countries,  by  tons.  But  I  do  feel 
that  if  some  of  the  Army  production  was  going  into  our  European 
program,  that  it  would  relieve  the  situation  very  much.  However, 
that  has  been  discussed  with  the  Army,  and  if  you  permit  me,  I  will 
ask  you  to  wait  until  you  get  the  Army  witness  on  the  stand  and  he 
may  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  answer  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  The  point,  as  I  understand  it,  which  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  is  that  the  Army  distributes  more  per  capita  in  the  occupied  zones 
than  we  distribute  here  in  the  United  States  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  may  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  verify  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  have  somebody  from  the  Army 
Department. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  statement  was  made  on  the  floor  yesterday,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kilburn.  How  long  do  you  want  these  controls  to  continue? 

Mr.  Hart.  The  fertilizer  year  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30.  We  are 
experiencing  a  good  bit  of  difficulty  right  now,  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  obviously  would  rather  retain  the  material  here  in  the 
United  States  and  do  not  want  to  ship,  so  that  we  are  not  getting  the 
shipments  in  February  which  we  should  get  because  they  are  hoping 
that  if  controls  do  go  off,  they  will  not  have  to  perform.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  your  question,  I  would  like  to  see  it  run  until  June  30  of  194S). 
That  would  give  us  a  complete  fertilizer  year,  during  which  we  could 
spread  the  shipments  and  relieve  the  impact  of  those  shipments  on  our 
domestic  distribution. 
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Mr.  Kilbtjrn.  You  want  them  to  continue  just  as  is,  or  do  you  want 
a  revision  of  these  controls  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  think  we  will  stick  to  the  phase  of  the  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  concerned  with,  which  is  the  commercial  production— that 
is,  excluding  the  Army  production. 

Mr.  Ivilburn.  Do  you  want  the  present  controls  changed  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.McCoY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  McCoy  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  am  not  clear  on  this  matter  of  dismantling  of  plants 
in  Germany.  Have  not  some  plants  been  dismantled  there  which 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  think  we  can  speak  with  some  assurance  regarding  the 
Bizonia  area.  There  have  been  no  plants  dismantled  which  are  capable 
of  producing  nitrogen.  Now,  there  have  been  rumors  and  we  have 
heard  rumors  of  plants  being  dismantled  in  the  Russian  zone.  I  am 
sorry,  sir,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  in  position  to  answer 
that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Talle.  Were  all  ordnance  plants  destroyed  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Hart.  Were  all  ordnance  plants  in  Germany  destroyed? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  not  all  completely  destroyed.  There  were  some 
that  could  be  reactivated  and  have  been  reactivated.  So  that  we  are 
producing  some  material  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
one  plant  at  Linz,  Austria,  in  particular,  from  which  the  Army  is  get¬ 
ting  a  rather  appreciable  amount.  Again,  I  would  rather  keep  away 
from  the  Army  program  and  let  you  direct  questions  to  the  Army 
itself. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buffett.  \  on  say  no  plants  were  dismantled  that  make  nitro¬ 
gen.  W  ere  there  any  plants  dismantled  that  made  any  kind  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  any  kind  of  substantial  component  of  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hart.  No.  I  have  in  mind  now  potash,  which  is  not  exactly 
along  the  lines  we  are  discussing  today.  Potash  mines,  which  were 
located  in  Germany,  were  disrupted.  There  is  some  talk  about  the 
mines  having  been  flooded.  How  true  that  is,  I  do  not  know.  But 
whatever  could  be  done  to  try  to  bring  those  facilities  back  into  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Y  ou  are  assuring  us  that  no  plant  which  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contributor  to  the  production  of  fertilizer  has  been  dis- 
mantaled  in  Germany ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hart.  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Buffett.  That  is,  in  the  British  or  American  Zone? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  Where  are  the  stock  piles  of  tin  kept? 

Mr.  McCoy.  The  stock  pile  that  we  have  is  under  the  supervision 
ot  the  Munitions  Board,  of  course,  of  the  Military  Establishment. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  is  physically  located. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  are  an  expert  in  the  field,  are  you  not  ? 

li.  McCoy.  Not  in  the  field  of  tin;  no,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  ask 
some  questions  about  it  ? 
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Mr.  Talle.  Just  one.  I  would  like  to  know:  What  are  the  physical 
conditions  that  are  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  stock  piling  of  tin? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Erwin  Vogelsang,  our  tin 
specialist,  answer  that. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  At  the  present  moment,  Congressman,  I  do  not 
think  the  outlook  is  very  good,  unless  we  continue  to  control  the  tin, 
and  we  take  care  of  new  tin,  as  production  increases. 

Mr.  Talle.  My  question  referred  to  physical  conditions,  such  as  tem¬ 
perature  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Tin  can  be  stored  forever.  Except  it  has  to  be  kept 
out  of  very  cold  areas.  But  occasionally — it  is  very  seldom  reported- 
tin  gets  what  is  known  as  the  tin  disease,  but  that  is  practically  non¬ 
existent  at  this  time,  arid  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  storing  of  tin. 

Mr.  T  alle.  What  is  your  source  of  scrap? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Old  alloys  such  as  solders,  old  bronze,  used  tin  cans. 

Mr.  Talle.  Used  tin  cans? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Very  little,  We  get  a  lot  of  tin  off  the  clean  scrap — 
in  other  words,  the  cuttings,  which  are  the  result  of  manufacturing 
cans.  We  get  quite  a  little  tin  back  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Talle.  Njow,  1  have  a  question  on  fats  and  oils.  Should  that 
be  directed  to  someone  else? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes;  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Talle.  One  further  question.  On  page  16  of  your  prepared 
statement,  Mr.  McCoy,  you  say : 

Bolivia  will  be  largely  lost  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  first  half  of  1948,  since 
almost  all  of  its  output  for  that  period  has  been  purchased  by  foreign  interests. 

Are  you  at  liberty  to  say  who  those  foreign  interests  are? 

Mr.  McCoy.  The  British  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  that  output 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  that  in  keeping  with  our  international  agreements  on 
matters  of  this  sort? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes.  There  is  a  free  purchase  of  antimony  any¬ 
where,  and  they  paid  a  higher  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Buffett.  You  mean  that  this  international  trade  organization 
made  no  effort  to  stop  this  kind  of  unilateral  contract  for  the  entire 
production  of  an  item  in  Bolivia? 

Mr.  McCoy.  This  was  a  straight  commercial  proposition,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  interests  made  an  arrangement  with  producers  to  buy  their  output. 

Mr.  Buffett.  What  opportunity  did  American  interests  have  to 
bid  in  that  picture  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  An  equal  one. 

Mr.  Buffett.  They  were  not  under  any  kind  of  restriction  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  No. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Wait  a  minute,  now;  if  they  bought  tin - 

Mr.  McCoy.  This  is  antimony. 

Mr.  Buffett.  That  is  not  under  controls? 

Mr.  McCoy.  It  is  under  distribution  controls  here. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Well,  of  course,  then,  there  is  a  restriction  on  an 
American  firm  who  bought  it  because  they  would  have  to  handle  it  in 
accordance  writh  your  regulations. 
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Mr.  McCoy.  In  this  country,  but  no  restrictions  on  any  private  firm 
which  wishes  to  buy  antimony  anywhere  and  bring  it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  restriction  on  what  I  can  do 
with  something  after  I  buy  it.  That  is  a  very  definite  restriction  on 
my  purchasing  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  restriction  on  use.  It  is  just  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  is  no  restriction  on  antimony  as  to  the  use  of  it,  so 
that  a  private  concern  can  buy  antimony  and  bring  it  into  this  country 
and  distribute  it  into  a  free  market,  except  that  it  has  to  observe  our 
distribution  controls. 

Mr.  Buffett.  But,  of  course,  those  distribution  controls  are  a  very 
real  limitation  on  a  firm,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Not  on  use,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  is  merely  an  inventory  control. 

Mr.  Buffett.  Pardon? 

Mr.  McCoy.  It  is  purely  an  inventory  control.  If  anybody  wanted 
to  buy  a  large  quantity  like  that,  he  probably  could  have  gotten  special 
dispensation  to  accumulate  this  particular  antimony. 

Mr.  Buffett.  V  ill  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  individual  firm’s  use  of  antimony? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buffett.  That  is  a  very  strange  situation.  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend  it. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Witness. 

On  page  9  of  your  statement,  you  say : 


Tlie  Department  of  Commerce  does  not  feel  that  higher  prices  for  tin  will 
materially  increase  world  production. 

V  ill  you  expand  on  that  a  little?  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
point. 

Mr.  \  ogelsang.  V  e  feel  this  way  about  it,  Congressman :  The  price 
of  tm  has  already  risen  substantially  over  what  it  was  2  years  ago  so 
that  the  price  is  considerably  higher.  The  limitation  on  production  is 
largely  one  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  the  large  producing  areas,  like 
the  far  eastern  areas.  Those  are  gradually  being  built  up  and  will  be 
back  to  normal  sometime,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an  immediate  advance 
in  the  price  would  bring  out  more  tin  immediately.  And  I  think  that 
the  present  price  is  a  fairly  high  one,  at  which  most  of  them  can  pro¬ 
duce  1  here  is  some  argument  about  it,  naturallv,  but  I  think  they 
could  probably  produce  tin  at  present  prices  if  all  of  their  facilities 
were  operating  at  full  capacity,  which  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  it  due  to  lack  of  equipment  and  labor? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  in  Malaya,  lack  of 

a!1'  Xalle-  Mos%  lack  of  equipment ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  Equipment  destroyed  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Vogelsang  Not  so  much  destroyed  as  damaged,  or  used  up— 
it  v  as  worn  out  by  the  Japanese  and  they  never  replaced  anything 
in  the  way  of  equipment  that  was  worn  put.  It  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  get  the  material  back  there. 

Mr.  Talle.  V  ould  you  regard  the  last  sentence  in  that  paragraph 
as  poniting0,,1  something  that  would  be  disadvantageous  to  us?  . 

countries ^C0Y’  ^  regard  to  the  reduction  in  supplies  for  other- 
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Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  think  it  would.  If  normal  market  forces  could  oper¬ 
ate,  and  we  could  pay  a  higher  price,  and  thereby  get  more  tin,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  requests  to  the  United  States  to  supply  other  coun¬ 
tries  with  more  tin  plate  or  other  products  since  they  would  not 
have  the  tin  with  which  to  make  the  needed  amount  of  those  products. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  we  could  expand  our  imports  to  our  full 
needs,  some  other  countries  would  be  deprived  of  the  tin  they  are 
now  using,  assuming  that  the  increase  in  tin  production  does  not 
come  about  any  faster  than  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  the  smeltery  at  Texas  City  operating  at  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No. 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  has  a  larger  capacity  than 
that  at  which  it  has  been  operating,  largely  due,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the  inferior  Bolivian  ores.  But  now  with  imports  of  concentrates 
from  the  Far  East,  mixed  with  the  Bolivian  ores,  a  more  satisfactory 
smelting  job  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Talle.  Would  not  the  cost  per  unit  of  output  be  reduced  if  you 
operated  at  a  greater  capacity  at  Texas  City? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  There  is  no  restriction  against  our  purchasing  all 
the  concentrates  we  want  to  buy.  That  is  not  under  any  allocation 
program.  The  only  part  of  the  tin  we  get  here  that  is  under  interna¬ 
tional  allocation  is  pig  tin.  We  can  go  out  and  buy  all  the  concentrates 
that  we  can  find,  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  There  are  other 
smelters  throughout  the  world  which  also  want  to  operate.  They  hang 
onto  that  portion  which  they  need  for  their  operation. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  countries  would  be  affected  if  we  did  increase  the 
price  and  attract  the  materials  to  our  country? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  What  countries  would  suffer? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Every  country.  None  of  them  gets  anywhere  near 
the  tin  they  would  like  to  get  at  the  present  time.  Largely,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  countries.  But  every  other  country  throughout  the  world  needs 
greater  quantities  of  tin — that  includes  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
so  forth — though  the  larger  quantity  of  it  goes  to  Europe. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Primarily  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Spain,  Canada,  France,  and  India  and  Italy,  which  are  normally  pro¬ 
ducers  of  tin  plate.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  uses  for  tin. 

Mr.  Talle.  So  your  reference,  then,  is  to  the  finished  product  which 
you  call  tin  plate? 

Mr.  McCoy.  That  is  right.  Tin  plate  is  the  major  item. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  notice  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  the  annual  rate  of  production  for  nitrogen  in  the  United 
States  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Some 
of  the  ten  synthetic  ammonia  plants  built  for  war  purposes  are  not 
being  used  at  full  capacity,  particularly  the  four  ordinance  plants 
still  held  by  the  Government.  Threeof  these  plants  are  being  operated 
by  the  War  Department  to  produce  fertilizer  for  the  occupied  areas. 

Now,  the  production  in  1947  was  250,000  tons.  We  were  able  to 
produce  that  much.  But  the  designed  capacity  of  these  plants  was 
350,000  tons.  I  want  to  know  why  they  do  not  go  ahead  and  get  these 
plants  to  produce  at  full  capacity. 
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Mr.  McCoy.  When  was  that  report  written  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  on  October  9,  1947. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Well,  they  are  now  producing  253,000  tons;  is  that 
correct?  The  Army  plants? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  report  in  which  Secretary  Krug 
said  that  our  resources  were  such  that  we  could  go  ahead  with  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Congressman,  again,  we  are  on  an  Army  subject 
and  I  am  trying  to  keep  away  from  it  because  I  feel  the  Army  should 
answer  those  questions.  That  probably  was  marked  capacity.  Now 
there  is  what  we  commonly  express  in  the  industry  “practical  ca¬ 
pacity.”  That  is  different,  from  the  capacity  as  you  or  I  would  see  it. 
The  practical  capacity  of  a  plant  may  be  only  about  80,000  tons, 
but  they  may  set  it  down  as  100,000  tons.  You  have  certain  stop¬ 
pages,  break-downs,  and  so  on,  which  change  your  program.  So 
your  rated  capacity  sometimes  varies  from  your  practical  capacity. 
During  the  war  we  went  over  our  marked  capacity,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  quite  a  few  times,  when  we  were  speeding  up,  we  were  way  over 
the  rated  capacity,  but  obviously  you  could  not  keep  up  that  rate 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  he  states  they  are  not  being  used  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Hart.  Again,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  wish  you  would  take  that 
up  with  the  military  because  that  is  something  over  which  we  have 
no  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Talle.  May  I  ask  a  question  there,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  improvements  have  been  made  within  recent  years 
in  the  metallurgy  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  In  what  respect — in  the  use  or  production  of  tin? 

Mr.  Talle.  Production. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  The  only  improvements  that  have  been  made  is 
the  construction  of  the  Texas  City  smelter  which  can  produce  tins 
from  large  quantities  of  low-grade  ore  which  were  never  used  before. 
I  think  they  are  making  technical  improvements  down  there  all  the 
time.  I  think  they  would  have  produced  further  improvements  if, 
after  they  finished  the  plant  in  early  1942,  they  had  put  in  other 
improvements  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  other  facilities  which 
were  denied  them  because  of  the  shortage  of  machinery  at  that  time, 
which  was  needed  for  the  war  effort.  But  they  have  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  there.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  perfect,  but  it  is  a 
better  job  than  was  done  before. 

Mr.  McCoy.  One  outstanding  development.  Mr.  Congressman,  is  the- 
manufacture  of  electrolytic  tin  plate,  by  which  a  very  thin  coating  of 
tin  is  put  on  sheet  steel  by  the  electrolysis  method.  We  now  have  what 
is  called  quarter  pound,  half  pound,  three-quarter  pound  tin  plate, 
produced  by  that  method,  which  was  not  possible  before  the  war.  The 
hot-dip  method  put  a  much  heavier  coating  of  tin  on  the  sheet  steel. 
Now  tin  goes  very  much  further  in  making  tin  plate  as  the  result  of  the 
lighter  weights  of  tin  coating  which  are  very  satisfactory  for  a  great 
many  purposes. 
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Mr.  Talle.  It  would  appear  then  that  advancement  has  been  made 
in  both  production  and  use. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole.  This  is  a  Decontrol  Act,  and  we  are  now  attempting  to 
return  to  a  peacetime  economy,  Mr.  McCoy.  Why  should  not  the  au¬ 
thority  with  reference  to  tin  be  limited  to  an  inventory  control? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  that,  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  are  able  to  keep  the  tin  consumption  down  to  what  it  is  is 
because  of  the  specification  controls  and  so  forth  which  we  have. 
Thereby  we  spread  the  consumption  of  tin. 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  that  does  not  mean  much  to  me.  It  may  sound  good 
theoretically,  but  I  am  concerned,  for  instance,  about  your  experts  go¬ 
ing  into  the  brass  manufacturing  plants  and  telling  them  exactly  how 
much  tin  they  may  use.  I  am  concerned  a  little  bit  about  your  experts 
going  into  the  canning  industry  and  telling  them  how  much  tin  they 
can  use,  and  what  sort  of  tin  they  can  use,  and  so  on,  with  reference 
to  every  type  of  can  they  produce.  I  am  concerned  about  your  going 
down  into  the  industry  in  connection  with  tin,  and  examining  every 
operation  of  the  industry.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  you  were  to  determine 
how  much  tin  a  particular  industry  is  entitled  to,  let  them  have  it,  let 
them  use  it  as  they  see  fit — what  business  is  it  of  ours  how  they  use 
that  particular  tin  ?  For  instance,  if  a  brass  manufacturer  has  so  much 
tin,  let  him  use  it  in  any  way  that  he  cares  to,  rather  than  have  the 
Government  experts  tell  him  how  he  may  manufacture  his  brass. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  think  you  will  find  that,  with  the  amount  of  tin 
that  is  available,  this  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  disruption  through¬ 
out  the  industry. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  help  industry. 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  mentioned  that  in  connection  with  our  allocation  of 
tin.  There  is  not  enough  tin  available  to  us  to  meet  all  of  our  needs 
for  our  purposes.  That  is  obvious.  There  are  two  ways  to  distribute 
it.  A  rationing  system,  by  which  everybody  gets  something — such  as 
consumer  rationing. 

The  other  method  is  a  selective  distribution  to  the  most  needy  uses — 
for  example  to  food  processing,  which  we  all,  I  think,  agree  is  necessary. 
Tin  is  necessary  for  processing  of  food,  and  there  are  other  uses  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute  for  tin — bearings  and  other  alloys— and 
if  tin  is  not  available,  that  would  affect  very  seriously  the  production 
of  machinery,  automobiles,  aircraft,  and  so  forth.  So  instead  of 
distributing  tin  to  all  users,  spreading  it  around  just  as  thin  as  it  would 
go  to  all  users,  we  have  selected  the  method  of  distributing  to  the  uses 
for  which  there  is  no  tin  substitute,  and  which  are  vitally  important 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  That  makes  it  necessary,  then,  to  do  sev¬ 
eral  things :  one  is  to  restrict  the  amount  of  tin  used  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  put  specification  controls  into  effect,  so  that  you  actually 
conserve  tin  by  a  specification  control,  thereby  allowing  the  available 
tin  to  go  much  farther. 

For  example,  I  mentioned  the  electrolytic  tinplate,  which  was 
developed  during  the  war,  as  a  method  of  coating  more  sheet  steel  to 
be  used  in  containers,  with  a  much  smaller  amount  of  tin.  In  order 
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M-81,  as  to  the  use  of  cans,  we  asked  manufacturers,  required  them,  to 
use  the  lightest  possible  tin  coatings  that  are  safe  to  use  for  certain 
kinds  of  food. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you,  or  to  me,  or  to  the 
Government,  how  that  manufacturer  uses  the  amount  of  tin  that  he 
has.  I  cannot  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  McCoy.  It  would  make  no  difference  to  us  at  all  if  we  did  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  making  our  short  supply  of  tin  go  around 
as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  that  your  job? 

Mr.  McC  oy.  It  is,  I  take  it,  as  long  as  the  Congress  gives  authority, 
and  considers  it  necessary  in  the  national  interest  that  we  shall  make 
the  widest  possible  use  of  a  scarce  material. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  understand  that  you  allow  each  manufacturer  so  much 
tin,  or  each  division  of  the  industry - 

Mr.  McCoy.  Each  permitted  end  use,  yes. 

Mr.  Cole.  Each  end  use  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cole.  But  I  still  cannot  understand  why  you  must  tell  them  how 
much  tin  they  can  use  in  each  individual  product.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  as  though,  when  we  had  food  rationing,  you  were  to  say,  “You  may 
take  this  steak  home,  but  we  want  you  to  cook  it  in  this  fashion  because 
you  will  get  more  use  out  of  it.” 

Mr.  McCoy.  We  do  that  only  that  the  tin  may  be  spread  as  far  as 
possible  over  as  large  a  segment  of  industry  as  possible  The  specifica¬ 
tion  control,  for  instance,  on  how  much  tin  goes  into  solder.  But  we 
put  no  limitations  on  what  solder  shall  be  used  for,  as  a  general  thing. 

We  allocate  pig  tin  for  tinplate.  So  much  is  allocated  for  tinplate! 
And  until  we  put  the  new  conservation  measures  into  effect — or  if  they 
do  go  into  effect — there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  cans 
that  might  be  made  for  any  one  purpose.  There  was  a  restriction  on 
the  coating  weight  of  tin  plate  to  be  used  in  a  can  for  a  certain  product 
but  that  had  been  worked  out  with  industry.  We  merelv  had  that  con¬ 
trol  in  order  that  there  would  not  be  the  use  of  heavier  coated  tinplate 
than  was  necessary  for  that  particular  purpose,  thereby  wasting  tin. 
Specification  controls,  therefore,  and  allocation  controls,  by  end  use 
are  all  tor  one  purpose  only,  and  that  is  to  conserve  tin. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  your  purpose  is  good. 

Mr.  McCoy.  And  to  get  the  widest  distribution.  And  there  are 
still  some  uses  for  which  tin  is  prohibited  because  there  is  not  enough 
to  supply  the  uses  whose  need  for  tin  is  more  essential  & 


not  getting  enough  tin  for  their  particular  purposes  come  up. 
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Mr.  Talle.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the  sources  of  tin  ore  ? 

I  believe  the  Texas  City  smeltery  gets  its  ore  from  Bolivia  and  the 
Netherlands;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  And  some  from  Siam  also. 

Mr.  Talle.  Some  from  Siam? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  Malayan  tin  ore  a  good  ore? 

Mr.  Vogesang.  A  very  good  ore. 

Mr.  Talle.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  all  under  British  control,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes,  it  is  a  British  possession. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  that  is  the  best  source,  really,  of  tin  ore? 

Mr.  Vorelsang.  Well,  at  the  moment  it  is  not.  They  have  not 
brought  that  back  into  production  as  yet.  They  have  a  sufficient  smelt¬ 
ing  capacity  to  produce  more  tin  there  than  they  ever  produce  in  the 
form  of  concentrates. 

Mi*.  Talle.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  a  45  percent  ad  valorem  tax  on 
the  ore  exported  from  there  to  other  than  British  Empire  countries? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  correct.  It  has  been  in  existence  since 
1903. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  arrangement  was  not  disturbed  at  all,  was  it,  at 
the  Geneva  Trade  Conference? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  disturbed  to  this  extent,  that 
they  agreed  to  waive  that  prohibitive  export  tax  and  allow  us  to  get 
some  of  the  stuff,  as  long  as  we  did  not  subsidize  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Talle.  Will  you  clarify  that  point? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  In  other  words,  they  said  that  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  waive  this  45  percent  tax  and  sell  concentrates  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  same  basis  so  they  are  selling  it  domestically — that  is,  to 
their  own  people — but  only  so  long  as  the  smelter  to  which  it  was  going 
was  not  subsidized  by  a  Government. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  other  words,  that  would  stop  the  smeltery  in  Texas 
City  from  getting  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  At  this  particular  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  McCoy.  To  the  extent  that  we  subsidize  that  smelter,  yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Or  have. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  other  words,  this  45  percent  ad  valorem  tax  imposed 
by  Britain  is  an  effective  stopper  to  getting  any  fin  ore  for  us  to  use- 
at,  the  Texas  City^  smeltery. 

Mr.  McCoy.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  been  exporting  tin  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Very,  very  minor  quantities.  The  amounts  we 
export  are  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  McCoy.  He  said  to  the  United  Kingdom,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Oh,  no,  we  do  not  export  tin  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  table  which  would  give  us  some 
information  as  to  the  world  production  and  distribution  of  tin  by 
countries  before  the  war,  and  a  table  to  show  the  world  production 
and  distribution  of  tin  by  countries  now  ? 
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Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes.  That  is,  we  do  not  have  the  actual  uses  now. 
We  can  probably  give  you  the  figures  of  the  tin  as  it  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  for  us  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  That  is  the  production  and  distribution  of  tin  prewar? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  find  out  where  we  used  to  get  our 
tin.  We  never  used  to  make  any  tin  plate  here.  Surely  we  were  not 
an  exporter  of  tin  before  the  war.  Now  we  are.  I  would  like  to  get 
some  idea  as  to  where  we  used  to  get  our  tin,  what  countries  manu¬ 
factured  it  before  the  war,  and  we  might  come  to  some  conclusion  as 
to  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  tin  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Do  you  want  that  information  for  tin  plate,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman?  You  suggested  tin. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  we  should  have  some  information 
as  to  the  sources  of  tin  concentrates  and  tin  ores — what  happens  to 
those. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Before  the  war  we  did  not  get  any.  We  did  not 
have  any  smelting  capacity.  We  bought  all  our  tin,  before  the  war, 
in  the  form  of  pig  tin. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  important  information 
would  be  as  to  the  smelting  of  tin  throughout  the  world  by  various 
countries.  Where  was  the  largest  prewar  production? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Malaya. 

The  Chairman.  Put  some  information  along  those  lines  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  document  above  referred  to  is  as  follows  :) 

Statistics  on  Tin  and  Tinplate  Production  and  Distribution 

(Supplementary  information  supplied  by  H.  B.  McCoy,  Director,  Office  of  Mate¬ 
rials  Distribution,  Department  of  Commerce,  upon  request  of  tlie  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  during  hearing  on  February  25,  1948) 

Production  of  tin  in  ore,  1935-39,  19J,G 


[Long  tons] 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1946 

Belgian  Congo . . 

5,301 

0,  557 
27, 168 
4,  636 

6,301 

9,  738 
24,  074 
5,  134 

8,  942 

8,  820 

8,  964 

14.091 

Nigeria _ _ _ 

Bolivia  1 . 

25,  371 

5,  014 

37,  619 

Burma _  ... 

5,260 

5,  441 
10,  859 
i  1.250 
46,  827 
27,  809 

1  16,  970 
1,632 
10,  600 
167. 000 

China.  _ 

9,  398 

1, 310 

1,320 

French  Indochina... 

1,381 
66,  719 
30,  729 
'  12,  678 
2,  099 

1,  577 

1,  596 
43, 360 
27,  298 
14.  704 

2,  010 
11,300 

159,  500 

Malaya.  _ 

42^  3S5 
20,185 

9,  876 

2.  050 

9,  200 
138,  000 

8,  432 
6,  450 
1,056 
793 
8,200 
88,500 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

39,  134 

Siam 

United  Kingdom.. 

Other  countries. .  ... 

10,  600 
207,  500 

World _ 

’  Exports,  as  production  figures  are  not  available. 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group)  vol.  J.  No.  I. 
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Production  of  tin  metal,  1935-39,  1946  ( smelter  production ) 


[Long  tons] 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1946 

Belgian  Congo .  . . 

■China _ _ _  __  _  . . 

Malaya. . . . .  ... 

Belgium ...  _  _ 

Netherlands...  . . .  .  . . . 

United  Kingdom. . . . .  . . 

United  States . . . . 

Other  countries...  .  .  . _. 

World . . . . 

1,588 
8,  400 
60,  479 
5,  213 
16,  024 

1  30,  000 
178 
14,200 
136,  000 

1,955 
9,642 
84,  616 
4,638 
21,  495 
i  34,  000 
179 
18,500 
175, 000 

2,313 
9,042 
95,  372 
6,  407 
27,  561 

1  34,  000 
151 
21,400 
196,  000 

2, 283 
10,  562 
63, 746 
7,024 
25,  342 
>  36,  000 

15,600 
160,  500 

4, 124 
9,892 
80,  523 
3,  965 
14, 430 
i  35, 000 
500 

22,  200 
170,  500 

4, 210 
1,299 
11,533 
1,405 
945 
28,  680 
43,  468 
5,  700 
97,000 

1  Estimated. 


Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group,  vol.  I,  No.  1. 


Apparent  tin  consumption,  1936-39,  1946 


[Long  tons] 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1916 

Egypt - - - 

558 

484 

463 

487 

342 

450 

Union  of  South  Africa.  . .  . . . 

424 

409 

643 

436 

642 

823 

Other  Africa  1  . . 

387 

490 

427 

397 

185 

74 

Argentina _ _ _ 

1,285 

1,365 

1,410 

1,  122 

1,  734 

4  500 

Brazil _  _ _  _  _ 

772 

849 

914 

682 

1,  260 

4  850 

Canada . . 

2,088 

2,  164 

2,625 

2,  355 

2,601 

3,  300 

Chile _  _  .  _ 

189 

146 

209 

161 

130 

1  150 

United  States  2 .  . .  ...  . . 

62,  470 

73,  039 

86,  663 

50,  722 

70,  352 

57, 000 

Other  American  1 _  . 

505 

466 

518 

379 

380 

413 

China _  _  .  .  ...  _ 

1,  183 

1,  125 

423 

389 

4  400 

India . . .  .  . . . . . 

2,541 

2,293 

2,595 

2,494 

3,  524 

>  2,900 

Japan.- _  .  -  _ 

6,  221 

6,  403 

8,  190 

10,  963 

11,  184 

Netherlands  East  Indies..  _  ..  .  .. 

■370 

363 

450 

416 

650 

Turkey .  .  . . . 

455 

433 

583 

627 

266 

450 

Other  Asia  1 . . . . 

493 

524 

604 

553 

284 

352 

Belgium _  ..  _ 

1,250 

1,336 

1,  520 

1,618 

1,217 

4  1,  500 

Czechoslovakia  ..  ...  ..  ..  .  _  ... 

1,  278 

1,685 

1,  732 

1,  561 

853 

4  500 

Denmark . .  .  .. 

613 

687 

725 

791 

1,  236 

777 

Finland _ ...  .  _ _ _  _ 

262 

257 

294 

330 

299 

347 

France.. . .  . . . 

8,  211 

9,  721 

9,  176 

9,  118 

7,726 

4  5,  500 

11,  083 

9,  164 

12,  368 

13,  474 

4  11,  000 

Hungary _  ... . . .  .. 

’  473 

638 

618 

719 

633 

93 

Italy _ _ _  . 

6,641 

3,  929 

3,  601 

4,649 

3,  716 

4  660 

Netherlands . . — . 

1,232 

1,  284 

1,470 

1,400 

1,  220 

4  1,  500 

Norway _ _ _  . 

545 

546 

595 

527 

674 

545 

Poland... . . ...  _ 

907 

1,322 

1,271 

1,819 

4  1,  200 

1  4  500 

Portugal _ _  _  .. 

272 

214 

250 

214 

4  270 

4  250 

272 

270 

400 

323 

283 

Spain. . .  ..  . 

1,713 

1  661 

1  942 

1  1,  082 

1  854 

4  600 

Sweden _ _  . 

1,900 

1,691 

1,889 

2,875 

2,917 

508 

Switzerland _  .  .  _ _ _ 

1,001 

1,  109 

1, 100 

1,  259 

1, 101 

628 

United  Kingdom  3 . . ... 

21,427 

21,  860 

25,  971 

18,  290 

27,  279 

25,  606 

U.  S.  S.  It _ 

7,311 

9,664 

1  25, 125 

1  16,  174 

1  2, 124 

>  1, 474 

321 

387 

326 

350 

472 

Other  Europe _ 

416 

511 

47! 

406 

382 

140 

Australia _  _  ... 

1,904 

2,  179 

2,275 

2,082 

2,272 

4  2,000 

New  Zealand _ _  _  ... 

227 

232 

274 

256 

338 

250 

Total  world . . . . 

149,  200 

159,  900 

199,  100 

151,  500 

162,  000 

110, 700 

1  Imports  of  country  in  question  as  shown  from  the  trade  returns  of  other  countries  exporting  to  it. 

2  1940-44  sou-ce:  Bureau  of  Mines,  1941  including  small  tonnages  of  secondary  pig  tin. 

2  As  from  1942  source:  Ministry  of  Supply,  showing  real  consumption. 

-4  Estimated. 

Source:  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group,  vol.  I,  No.  I. 
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United  States  imports  of  tin 


[Long  tons  of  tin  content] 


Source 

1938 

1939 

1946 

Concentrate: 

7,214 

28,566 

2,206 

130 

500 

Netherlands  East  Indies.  _  _  _  . 

Other _ _ _ 

Total . .  . . . 

500 

38, 116 

Metal: 

Belgium..  _  _  _ 

395 

75 

36, 673 
2,084 
1,204 
3,096 
2,  216 
3,287 
669 

1, 320 
100 
46,  785 
3,259 
1,062 

5,  316 
1,008 
10,  698 
554 

Belgian  Congo __  _  __  _ 

628 

British  Malaya _ _ _ 

China _ _  . 

Hongkong _  _ 

Netherlands  East  Indies _  _ 

1,847 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ 

4,208 

35 

Other _ _  _ 

Total _ _ _ 

49,699 

70, 102 

6,716 

Total  (concentrate  and  metal)  _  .  _ 

49,699 

70,602 

44,832 

Source:  1938-39  Minerals  Yearbook,  1946,  Office  of  Materials  Distribution. 


Allocations  of  tin  metal  by  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  19^7 

[Long  tons] 


Country : 

Country — Continued 

Egypt  . 

250 

Austria 

263 

Argentina 

175 

Czechoslovakia 

1,080 

Brazil 

215 

Denmark 

385 

Canada 

2,  565 

Eire  _  _ 

30 

Chile  _  . 

49 

Finland 

179 

New  Foundland 

5 

France 

7,  749 

Uruguay 

45 

Germany 

340 

U.  S.  A 

31.  126 

Greece 

60 

Other  Latin  America 

SO 

Hungary 

203 

Ceylon 

62 

Italy 

1,597 

Hongkong 

263 

Norway 

264 

India 

5,  054 

Poland 

663 

Palestine 

113 

Sweden 

1,093 

Philippines 

IS 

Swifzprlnnrl 

887 

Turkey 

370 

Yugoslavia 

263 

Other  Middle  East 

100 

Middle  East  and  L.  America 

200 

Australia 

525 

New  Zealand 

526 

Total 

56.  797 

Source :  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group,  vol.  I,  No.  I. 


World  tin-plate  production  ( estimated ) 

[Gross  tons] 
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Total 
world  1 

4, 309,  553 

2,  992,  097 

4, 137,  677 

11, 439,  327 

3,182, 423 

3, 211,764 

4, 137,  921 

TO,  532, 108 

-907,  219 

Other 
coun¬ 
tries  ■  3 

664, 839 
681, 472 
649, 395 

CO 

o 

iO 

o> 

o> 

1—4 

125,  351 

n.  a. 

n.  a. 

125,  351 

1,870,355 

Japan 

can 

aj 

d 

n.  a 
n.  a. 
4,300 

4.300 

Italy 

OHO 

3 

d 

•  r-~  o 

CO  lO  o 

.  00  05 

^  tjTco 

J  1.757 

(X- 

India 

55,312 
46,  633 
59, 065 

161,010 

17, 938 
26, 864 

1  42,  000 

86,  802 

-74,208 

France 

121, 000 
128, 603 
132,  713 

382,  316 

9,  523 
47,  000 
i  57,  600 

114,  123 

-268, 193 

Canada 

i  19,010 
26. 418 
37,  562 

S 

05 

CM 

00 

^  O  O 
o  o  o 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  matter  of  plant  equipment,  at  this  time, 
in  Malaya  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Largely,  yes.  Also,  the  country  is  largely  disrupted. 

1  he  Chairman.  \\  hat  are  the  British  doing  about  building  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  They  are  building  it  up,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  the 
tin  industry  in  Malaya  itself  thinks  it  should  be.  In  fact,  the  question 
was  brought  up  a  number  of  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  why 
the  Government  had  not  assisted  the  tin  industry  more  than  it  has  iii 
rehabilitating  their  facilities,  because  that  was  one  of  he  best  sources 
of  dollar  supplies  that  they  had.  But  they  did  not  do  that. 

I  he  (  HAiRMAN.  \  on  probably  would  not  know  why  any  more  than 
we  would  know. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No  ;  I  would  not  know. 

We  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  assist  the  Malaya  producers  with 
priorities  on  materials  and  equipment  at  any  time  they  indicated  a 
desire  to  have  that  kind  of  assistance  in  order  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tin. 

Hr.  Ivunkel,  Is  the  Texas  City  smelter  designed  particularly  to 
handle  South  American  ores? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Can  it  handle  any  kind  of  ore,  or — — 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Oh,  no;  it  will  handle  the  Bolivian  ores,  and  will 
handle  any  amount  of  so-called  alluvial  concentrates,  which  is  the 
kind  that  comes  out  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies,  Malaya,  Siam,  and' 
any  other  country. 


Air.  Ivunkel.  In  other  words,  if  it  can  handle  the  Bolivian  ores,  then 
it  can  much  easier  handle  any  of  the  others? 

Mr.  A  ogelsang.  1  hat  is  right.  There  are  very  few  other  smelters 
m  the  world  in  fact,  only  two — that  can  handle  the  Bolivian  ores  at 
all  one^a  very  small  one  in  England  and  one  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  And  the  Texas  City  one  is  still  the  only  one  in  the 
W  estern  Hemisphere,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Iviley.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  McCoy,  do  we  get  any  tin  ore  from  China? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes;  there  has  been  some  coming  out  of  China. 
Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  the  production  is  there.  There  is  no 
way  of  finding  out.  There  have  been  stocks  there  which  have  been 
allocated  by  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  to  the  various  countries  and 
we  have  received,  and  are  receiving  constantly,  tin  out  of  there  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities. 

Mr.  Riley.  Do  you  know  what  country  most  of  that  ore  is  iroimr 
to? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Well,  there  is  no  ore  coming  out  of  there  at  the 
present  time.  What  comes  out  is  tin.  And  it  is  not  a  grade  A  tin  • 
it  is  a  lower  grade  of  tin.  It  runs  about  99  percent  as  against  99  85 
percent  of  the  so-called  grade  A  tin.  But  it  is  useful  for  many 
purposes.  J 

Mr.  Riley.  Do  they  have  their  own  smelter? 

Mr.  Vogelsang,  hes;  they  have  their  own  smelter 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  not  economical  to  ship  ore  to  China  for  smeltimW 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  has  never  been  shipped  there.  Congressman. 
Even  prewar  they  always  handled  all  the  tin  that  was  smeltered 
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right  in  China.  It  is  probably  a  very  primitive  way  of  doing  it,  but 
with  the  cheap  labor  they  have  there  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
to  them.  There  was  never  any  ore  concentrate  shipped  out  of  China 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Riley.  Their  resources  in  tin  are  large,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes:  they  are  presumed  to  be  quite  large,  It  is  all 
part  of  that  same  half-moon  area  out  there  in  which  tin  is  found, 
which  starts  down  just  north  of  Sumatra  and  curves  around  through 
Malaya,  through  Burma,  Siam,  French  Indochina  and  into  southern 
China.  It  is  a  half-moon  on  the  map.  There  is  tin  all  through  that 
area. 

Mr.  Riley.  Do  transportation  facilities  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them,  except  that  they 
are  very  poor  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Folger.  Is  there  any  tin  ore  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Very  little.  In  fact,  the  smelter  has  occasionally 
bought  that,  too — that  is,  the  Texas  smelter  has  bought  odd  lots  in 
Mexico.  But  they  do  produce  certain  amounts  of  tin  there  them¬ 
selves,  which  is  also  off-grade  tin  and  which  is  used  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Folger.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  off-grade  tin? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  What  they  produce  in  the  way  of  pig  tin  is  very 
much  off-grade.  It  is  not  a  high  grade  tin  such  as  we  like  to  get 
over  here,  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Mr.  Folger.  The  reason  I  happened  to  ask  that  question  is  because 
I  had  a  friend  in  my  home  town  who  married  in  Mexico.  He  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  there  and  wanted  to  go  into  the  tin  smelting 
business  in  Mexico.  He  was  trying  to  get  some  arrangement  by  which 
he  might  get  transportation  for  his  product  into  this  country.  He 
seemed  to  be  having  trouble.  In  fact,  so  much  trouble  that  he  gave 
it  up,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  the  financial  ability  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  have  any  trouble. 
After  all,  we  get  all  sorts  of  other  things  out  of  Mexico,  such  as  lead, 
copper  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Folger.  He  thought  that  while  some  people  could  get  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  he  could  not.  I  was  curious  to  know  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  tin  ore  in  Mexico  is  available. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  is  very  scattered. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  McCoy,  will  you  be  available  later  on  if  we  want  you  to  come 
back  after  we  hear  some  of  the  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  proceed  any  further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dodd  is  here  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  we  an¬ 
ticipate  that  the  questioning  of  him  will  be  lengthy,  so  we  will  stand 
in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock,  at  which  time  we  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  a.  m., 
Thursday,  February  26,  1948.) 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  C . 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sund- 
strom,  Kilburn,  Cole,  Banta,  Silence,  Brown,  Monroney,  Folger,  and 
Buchanan. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearings  relating  to  the 
continuance  of  certain  parts  of  the  Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Dodd,  we  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  have  a  very  short  statement,  Air.  Chairman,  and  I  also 
have  with  me  some  of  the  people  in  charge  of  the  various  branches  of 
our  department  having  to  do  with  this  policy,  who  are  here  to  answer 
some  technical  questions  which  I  may  not  answer  in  the  course  of  my 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  NORRIS  E.  DODD,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Air.  Dodd.  It  lias  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  it  grant  authority  for 
emergency  controls,  such  as  those  exercised  during  the  war,  only  when 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  national  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  international  responsibil¬ 
ities. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  controls  remaining  of  the  numerous 
controls  exercised  during  the  war  by  this  Department  under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  are  those  provided  for  in  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947.  These  controls,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  will  expire  on  February 
29, 1948,  unless  extended.  The  existing  world  situation  with  reference 
to  the  commodities  presently  under  control  is  such  that  this  Depart¬ 
ment  considers  it  essential  that  the  controls  provided  for  in  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  with  respect  to  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products, 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  and  tin  and  tin  products  be  continued. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  fact  that  for  this  country  to  fulfill 
its  international  responsibilities  and  achieve  its  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives  it  must  assist  in  the  economic  reconstruction  and  development  of 
other  countries  devastated  by  the  war.  Limited  import  controls  are 
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needed  in  order  to  assure  equitable  international  distribution,  through:, 
international  organizations  such  as  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  United 
Nations,  of  certain  materials  which  are  in  critical  short  supply  on  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  continuation  of  the  power  to  grant  limited 
priorities  assistance  for  export  is  required  to  fulfill  the  international 
responsibilities  of  this  country  and  to  protect  the  domestic  economy. 
The  domestic  economy  further  requires  continued  protection  by  re¬ 
stricting  the  domestic  distribution  and  use  of  tin  and  tin  products  for 
which  we  are  substantially  dependent  upon  import  in  order  to  assure 
the  availability  of  minimum  supplies  for  the  most  urgent  purposes. 
This  Department  does  not  have  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
exercise  of  controls  over  fertilizers  and  tin,  but  it  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  availability-  of  sufficient  supplies  of  these  commodities  for  the 
use>  needed  to  produce  and  conserve  food. 

World  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  continue  to  represent  one  of  the 
chief  postwar  deficiencies  in  agricultural  commodities  and  careful 
and  equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies  will  be  required.  Con- 
fi  nuing  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  will  be  needed  to  insure  this  equitable 
distribution.  Supplies  are  not  adequate  to  meet  urgent  demands  and 
they  are  not  expected  to  be  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Without 
authority  to  control  imports,  the  United  States  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  participate  effectively  in  cooperative  international  distri¬ 
bution  plans.  This  could  have  serious  impacts  on  both  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  and  our  domestic  economy.  There  would  be  danger 
that  some  countries  might  invoke  special  export  controls  which  would 
be  harmful.  Moreover,  some  countries  which  seriously  need  fats  and 
oils  imports  might  be  left  out  in  the  international  scramble  for  short 
supplies.  Such  a  situation  would  impede  the  efforts  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  making  to  establish  world  stability. 

.  Insofar  as  the  domestic  situation  is  concerned,  a  break-down  of 
international  distribution  would  place  a  greater  strain  on  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  it.  The 
United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  fats  and  oils  and  the  elimination 
of  controls  very  likely  would  result  in  larger  importations  into  the 
United  States  and  make  necessary  larger  exports  by  it  in  order  to 
maintain  the  proper  net  import  balance  to  which  this  country  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Even  if  export  permits  were  increased  to  correspond  to  such 
increased  imports,  there  would  be  a  considerable  unavoidable  time  la" 
in  making  these  increases,  with  resulting  confusion  and  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  m  the  United  States.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  1918  the  recom¬ 
mended  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  allocation  for  the 
United  States  will  contemplate  net  imports  of  about  117,C03  metric 
tons  plus  imports  of  some  specialty  oils  which  are  not  under  recom¬ 
mended  allocation. 

R  ce  is  another  food  commodity  which  is  still  in  very  short  supply 
compared  with  world  needs.  Problems  of  distribution  are  increased 
by  the  tact  that  limited  areas  produce  the  surpluses  for  the  relatively 
large  number  of  countries  which  must  import  rice. 

The  lifting  of  import  controls  on  rice  in  the  United  States  would 
bring  about  inevitable  pressures  and  distortions  of  the  existing  pat¬ 
terns  of  distribution.  These  have  been  worked  out  carefully  in 
cooperation  with  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee. 
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Rice  supplies  are  so  critical  that  any  material  change  in  the  agreed 
distribution  plan  would  bring  acute  suffering  in  many  countries.  The 
United  States  could  not  insist  that  other  countries  maintain  controls 
if  this  country  permitted  unrestricted  imports. 

We  do  not  need  imports  for  our  rice-consuming  population  here  at 
home.  Any  such  movement  would,  therefore,  merely  result  in  making 
rice  available  for  reexport.  The  net  result  would  be  a  slowing  down  of 
rice  distribution  to  the  major  rice-eating  countries,  confusion  and  price 
fluctuations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  some  reduction 
in  the  amounts  of  United  States  rice  exported  to  our  traditional 
markets. 

The  world  shortage  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  affecting  farmers.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  this  shortage  can  be  relieved  in  the  near  future.  Because  of  this 
situation,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  under  distribution  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee.  Import  con¬ 
trols  and  export  priorities  assistance  by  this  country  are  necessary  to. 
effectuate  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  recommen¬ 
dations.  In  the  absence  of  the  present  controls,  the  flow  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  would  be  greatly  disrupted. 

The  United  States  presently  imports  approximately  three  times  as 
much  nitrogenous  fertilizers  as  it  exports  from  its  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  The  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  would  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  import  187,000  short  tons  of  contained  nitrogen  and  to  export 
01,000  short  tons. 

This  Department  considers  it  essential  that  the  present  controls  over- 
tin  and  tin  products  be  continued  because  of  the  importance  of  these 
materials  to  the  preservation  of  food.  Since  the  major  tin-producing 
areas  of  the  world  have  not  recovered  from  the  devastation  and  disrup¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  war,  and  as  this  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign, 
sources  of  supply  for  its  primary  tin,  it  is  believed  that  the  continuation 
of  present  controls  is  necessary. 

While  shipments  from  the  Far  East  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
these  gains  have  been  partially  offset  by  production  declines  in  Bolivia 
and  the  Belgian  Congo  areas.  The  world  supply  is  steadily  improving 
but  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  that  the  Far  East  output  will 
revive  sufficiently  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  warrant  the 
relaxation  of  controls  over  the  output,  distribution  and  use  of  tin  and 
tin  products.  In  order  to  assure  our  fair  share  of  the  world  tin  supply, 
this  Government  participates  with  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  an 
intergovernmental  body  which  recommends  allocations,  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  of  the  world  tin  supply. 

Commercial  demands  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  be  25  per¬ 
cent.  more  than  the  available  domestic  supply  of  tin.  Removal  of  tin 
controls  would  result  in  the  diversion  of  tin  to  less  essential  uses  than 
are  now  permitted  and  would  jeopardize  the  supply  now  available  for 
food  preservation.  Moreover,  it  would  contribute  to  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  food  industry  because  of  the  higher  costs  of  cans.  Only 
through  continuation  of  controls  can  adequate  tin  be  provided  for  the 
packaging  of  essential  food  and  food  products  and  for  accumulating  a 
reasonable  stock  pile  of  this  material  for  use  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 
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In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  although  the  situation  with 
reference  to  certain  of  the  above  commodities  has  improved  to  some 
extent,  supplies  are  still  far  short  of  demand.  Therefore,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  controls  presently  provided  for  in  the  Second  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  of  1947  with  reference  to  those  commodities  be  continued 
until  June  30,  1949.  This  date  is  considered  advisable  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  substantially  coincides  with  the  crop  years  for  the  commodities 
in  question.  It  is  urgent  that  legislation  to  continue  such  controls 
be  enacted  by  February  29,  1948,  as  any  lapse  of  control  would  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  national  economy  and  the  carrying  out  of  our  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Dodd. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Dr.  Dodd  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Dodd  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Banta. 

Mr.  Banta.  There  is  practically  no  tin  at  all  produced  in  the  United 
States :  is  that  right,  Dr.  Dodd  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  right ;  none  is  produced  here. 

Mr.  Banta.  We  import  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Banta.  Without  regard  to  the  extension  of  these  controls, 
would  not  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  continue  to  buy 
all  the  tin  and  tin  concentrates,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  For  those  that  would  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Banta.  For  all  the  tin  that  would  come  to  this  country.  Well, 
that  is  all  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  all  we  get,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tin  that 
goes  to  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Banta.  But  how  would  our  local  controls  and  allocations  affect 
our  acquisitions  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Well,  I  believe  that  we  did  agree,  as  a  member  of  the 
Combined  Tin  Committee,  to  a  distribution  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  if  we  did  not  extend  the  Decontrol  Act,  how  would 
it  affect  the  quantity  of  tin  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  might  not  so  much  affect  the  quantity  imported  into 
this  country,  but  it  might  make  an  awful  lot  of  difference  in  the  use 
made  of  it. 

Mr.  Banta.  You  do  not  suggest  that  as  the  reason  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Decontrol  Act.  Especially  how  would  it  affect  us  with 
regard  to  acquiring  a  reasonable  stock  pile  for  any  national  emer¬ 
gency  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
us  to  get  the  share  Ave  are  now  getting. 

Mr.  Banta.  Without  an  extension  of  the  Decontrol  Act?  We  are 
buying  it,  anyway,  all  of  it?  I  mean  the  Government  is  buying  it? 

Air.  Dodd.  The  Government  is  buying  the  share  that  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  International  Combined  Tin  Committee  that  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  have.  I  believe  if  Ave  did  not  take  part  in  that  com¬ 
mittee  operation - 

Mr.  Banta.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  we  should  take  part  in 
that  or  not.  We  are  doing  that  whether  Ave  extend  the  Decontrol  Act 
or  do  not  extend  it  beyond  February  29,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Banta.  Then,  how  would  the  extension  of  the  act  affect  our 
acquisition  of  tin  for  stockpile  purposes  since  the  Government  is  buy¬ 
ing  all  of  it  through  one  of  its  agencies,  whether  we  extend  the  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  might  not  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Banta.  It  would  not  make  any  difference.  Yet  you  say  in  your 
statement  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Well,  personally  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Banta.  How  could  it,  if  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  buys  all  the  tin?  If  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  a  product  which 
requires  tin — if  the  Government  needs  it,  the  Government  gets  it  first, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  we  did  not  agree  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  possible, 
I  would  doubt  very  much  if  we  would  get  the  same  allocation  before 
the  Tin  Committee  that  we  would  otherwise.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Banta.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  let  other  governments  tell 
us  how  we  will  use  such  an  important  material ;  that  we  agree  to  use  it 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  other  governments? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  when  you  sit  down  with  a  group  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  other  governments  and  they  agree  to  use  the  supply  of  tin 
that  is  available  for  the  best  possible  purpose,  to  preserve  food  and 
other  necessary  items,  and  it  arrives  at  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  supplies,  I  think  it  is  a  much  better  arrangement  than  you  would 
have  if  one  country,  because  we  happen  to  be  in  the  position  to  have 
more  assets  than  some  other,  were  to  obtain  all  the  tin  we  wanted 
without  regard  to  the  use  that  we  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Banta.  That  is  beside  the  question  I  have  asked  you,  Dr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  may  be,  but  I  think  it  has  a  bearing  on  it. 

Mr.  Banta.  That  is  going  to  be  done  whether  we  extend  the  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  it  will  be  done,  will  it  not  ?  The  expiration  of  the 
Decontrol  Act  will  not  affect  our  agreement  with  the  other  countries, 
with  the  International  Food  Committee — is  that  a  group  that  has 
agreed  to  divide  the  tin  output  of  the  world,  as  it  agreed  to  divide  the 
sugar  output  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  is  not  the  same  committee. 

Mr.  Banta.  It  is  the  Tin  Committee  that  does  that. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  that  agreement  would  still  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  agreement  is  entered  into  quarterly. 

Mr.  Banta.  And  it  is  beside  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
extend  the  Decontrol  Act,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Banta.  If  the  present  Decontrol  Act,  which  you  now  recom¬ 
mend  should  be  extended,  is  not  extended,  will  that  abrogate  the 
agreements  we  have  with  respect  to  tin? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  but  I  do  think  it  would  make  a  difference  in  future 
agreements  because  we  would  not  be  in  position  to  say  that  we  would 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  tin  that  we  would  have. 

Mr.  Banta.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  You  would  have  no  machinery  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Banta.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Without  priority  assistance. 
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Mr.  Banta.  You  mean  there  would  be  no  machinery  for  saying 
that  if  I  were  manufacturing  one  item  requiring  tin,  and  you  were 
manufacturing  another,  that  we  could  not  assure  the  members  of  the 
International  Tin  Committee  thatl  would  actually  be  restricted  as  to 
1  he  use  of  tin  for  my  purposes,  the  tin  I  might  buy  ?  There  would  be 
no  way  of  saying  to  them  that  that  is  what  would  be  done? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Banta.  But  we  still  could  say  that  our  Nation  would  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  tin,  could  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  without  having  some  authority 
on  priorities. 

Mr.  Banta.  Then,  do  you  propose  that  we  reach  an  agreement  with 
other  nations  as  to  how  much  tin  should  be  stockpiled  for  a  national 
emergency  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir,  but  I  do  think  we  need  to  give  assurance  to  the 
other  nations  that  we  will  use  the  amount  of  tin  we  get  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  without  exer¬ 
cising  some,  control  on  where  the  tin  goes. 

Mr.  Banta.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  which 
extended  or  permitted  to  expire,  which  would  prevent  the  United 
States  Government  from  accumulating  an  adequate  stockpile  of  tin 
for  a  national  emergency,  is  there? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir,  not  a  thing.  We  get  many  letters  from  users  of 
tin,  who  process  food  commodities - 

Mr.  Banta.  Then,  just  why  do  you  tell  this  committee  that  we  need 
the  extension  of  the  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  in  order  to  obtain  a  stock 
pile  of  tin  for  a  national  emergency? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Because  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Banta.  You  just  now  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  that  would  affect  the  accumulation  by  the  Government  of  tin 
for  a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Not  at  all,  but  I  think  it  does  make  a  difference  in  the 
total  amount  of  tin  that  would  be  allocated  to  this  country.  And  unless 
we  assure  the  other  nations - 

Mr.  Banta.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  more  favorable 
position  to  contract  with  the  International  Tin  Group  for  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  tin  to  this  country  by  telling  them  that  we  are  going  to  stock 
pile  a  certain  amount  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  then,  how  are  we  in  a  more  favorable  position 
to  contract  for  a  share  of  the  international  tin  supply  by  extension 
of  the  Decontrol  Act,  on  the  theory  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get 
a  stock  pile  of  tin  for  a  national  emergency? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  stock  pile  is  only  one  phase  of  the  use  of  tin. 

Mr.  Banta.  It  is  one  phase,  but  I  am  prompted  to  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions  because  I  do  not  see  how  extension  of  the  Decontrol  Act  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  you  are  talking  only  about  stock  pile,  I  agree  with 
you,  it  would  make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  will  the  extension  of  the  Decontrol  Act  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  tin  for  a  national 
emergency  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  If  you  say  without  regard  to  other  uses  of  tin,  I  would 
agree,  that  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  stock  pile. 
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Mr.  B  anta.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is  now  in 
'Control  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  it  gets  all  the  tin  that  comes 
in  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  if  it  is  needed 
for  a  national  emergency,  it  can  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Banta.  Then,  the  extension  of  the  Decontrol  Act  actually  will 
not  affect  that  program  at  all. 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  think  it  will  affect  other  programs  which  would  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  amount  that  you  would  be  able  to  stock  pile. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  if  the  Government  owns 
it  in  the  first  place  and  would  sell  it  or  not,  after  it  sets  aside  its 
stock  pile.  How  could  it  affect  the  accumulation  of  tin  for  a  stock 
pile? 

Mr.  Dodd.  It  would  not  affect  the  accumulation  of  tin  for  a  stock 
pile,  it  would  certainly  affect  the  accumulation  of  tin  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  accumulated  this  tin,  would  have  no  right  to 
deny  to  a  toy  manufacturer,  or  to  a  person  wanting  to  use  tin  for 
the  packaging  of  unnecessary  goods,  a  supply  of  tin,  under  the  law, 
without  the  Decontrol  Act ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Therefore,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  called  upon  not  only  to  furnish  that  nonessential  tin, 
but  they  would  probably  have  to  pull  against  the  strategic  stock  pile 
to  supply  them  if  they  had  to  sell  the  essential  tin  required  for  pres¬ 
ervation  of  food  and  other  uses;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Well,  they  probably  would  look  at  stock  pile  needs  first, 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  get  into  that  field,  which,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  certainly  outside  of  ours.  Our  interest  in  the  tin  supply 
is  what  we  need  for  the  preservation  of  food  and  food  products, 
and  we  see  no  way  in  the  picture  now,  unless  there  is  a  continuation 
of  controls  on  the  use  of  tin,  to  see  that  food  manufacturers  get  an 
adequate  amount  of  tin  to  take  care  of  this  year’s  production  of  food, 
even  down  to  and  including  milk  and  other  necessary  items  having 
to  do  with  our  food  supply  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Monroney.  If  you. pull  away  a  lot  of  unessential  tin,  eventually 
you  are  either  going  to  have  to  take  the  tin  for  the  necessary  stuff 
out  of  the  stock  pile  or  you  are  going  to  have  to  let  the  precious 
food  go  to  rot  in  the  fields  because  you  cannot  supply  the  tin  neces¬ 
sary  for  canning  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct.  We  had  a  very  close  squeeze  in  the  past 
several  years,  and  we  would  be  in  a  worse  position  this  year  if  you  did 
not  have  controls  on  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  tin. 

Mr.  Monroney.  And  there  is  already  an  agreement  made  with  all 
the  tin  users  whereby  they  can  get  along  on  1947  quotas;  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  but  that  agreement,  you  understand,  was  arrived 
at  after  everybody  said  they  would  make  the  best  possible  use,  or  put 
it  to  the  most  essential  use. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Yes,  and  it  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  legislation  extending  these  controls — I  mean  the  agreement  is 
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not  worth  anything  unless  there  is  a  law  to  back  it  up,  as  to  allocation 
is  it? 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  would  not  be  able  to  carry  through  the  agreement  un¬ 
less  you  had  a  law  to  back  it  up ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Folger.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Folger. 

Mr.  Folger.  This  is  not  a  one-way  agreement  that  you  speak  of,  the 
international  agreement ;  it  is  one  that  all  propose  to  abide  by  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  this  material  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  1  hat  is  correct,  because  of  the  shortage  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Folger.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Dodd,  is  the  situation  getting  better  on  fats  and 
ods  and  rice  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  it  is  getting  somewhat  better,  but  it  is  still  very 
very  tight.  One  reason  we  are  concerned  about  the  fats  and  oils  situa¬ 
tion  is  because  we  are  a  net  importer,  and  any  substantial  increases 
o\  ei .  and  above  the  quotas  that  have  been  granted  has  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  effect  upon  our  own  prices  in  this  country,  as  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fats  and  oils.  Because  we  are  in  a  favored  position,  nations 
would  like  to  sell  to  us,  because  of  the  exchange  situation.  A  few 
extra  cargoes  can  upset  our  cottonseed-oil  market  or  soybean-oil  mar¬ 
ket  i  cry ,  very  badly.  If  you  know  about  what  the  supply  is  going  to 
be,  it,  has  a  tendency  to  stabilize  prices.  We  would  hesitate  to  see,  in 
Vie^  °Lthe  /act  tllat  thls  years  production  is  still  all  in  front  of  us, 
until  after  this  year  s  production  of  oil  is  out  of  the  way  and  we  can 
see  what  it  is,  we  would  hesitate  to  recommend  any  change  in  the 
controls.  J 


The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Dodd  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  have  one,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this 
question  has  been  asked  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole.  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  been  requested.  Dr. 
Dodd,  by  processors  and  canners  of  foods,  for  this  type  of  a  program* 
In  other  words,  do  those  who  are  connected  with  the  industry  of  proc¬ 
essing  and  canning  foods  think  it  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  think  they  will  come  here  and  testify  that  they 
believe  it  is  necessary  ?  y  y 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  know  a  good  many  of  them  that  would  come  and  testify 
Y  e  have  on  file  letters  from  different  segments  of  the  industry  making 

poCweras.reC°mmen  tl0n  that  We  d°  ask  for  a  continuatioi/of  thosf 

I  just  was  handed  one  from  the  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Institute  I 

recm-Tif  yqou0wish:m  °f  bUt  1  wiU  make  it:  liable  for  the 


in^ntiSHneifear*°f  th,e  members  of  this  organization  that  if  the  authority  to  al- 

continue  allocation  authority  insofar  as  tin  metal  is  concerned.  ecessaiJ  to 
It  goes  on  further. 
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Mr.  Banta.  How  could  there  be  a  runaway  price?  I  have  heard 
someone  else  testify  to  that.  Does  not  this  international  body  fix  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  The  international  body  does  not  fix  a  gray-market  price 
or  a  black-market  price,  if  there  are  no  controls  on  end  use.  I  think 
the  sky  would  be  the  limit. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  even  after  it  gets  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  or  whatever  Government  agency  buys 
it,  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  private  user,  you  have  no  way  of 
controlling  the  price  of  the  product  after  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Banta.  Then,  how  would  that  affect  it?  The  international 
committee  fixes  the  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Only  the  price  at  which  it  is'sold  wholesale  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Banta.  After  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  this  Government,  the 
Government  fixes  the  price  at  which  it  will  sell  to  the  processor  or  next 
user,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  They  could  not  very  well  choose  the  people  to  whom  they 
would  sell  without  a  continuation  of  some  sort  of  authority. 

Mr.  Banta.  Aside  from  that — I  am  interested  now  in  your  state¬ 
ment  that  there  would  be  runaway  prices,  or  somebody’s  statement 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  was  not  my  statement ;  that  was  the  statement  of  the 
milk-can  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Banta.  Do  you  believe  that  is  possible  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  I  do ;  yes. 

Mr.  Banta.  How  could  that  be  ?  Explain  how  it  could  be,  when  we 
bring  the  material  in  on  a  controlled  or  fixed  price,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays,  and  then  the  Government  will  sell  at  a  fixed  price,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Banta.  Then,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Do  you  mean  by 
policing  everybody  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  more  money  for  the  tin 
than  you  say  they  ought  to  get? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No  ;  but  in  a  short  supply  of  tin,  if  you  allot  it  in  the  first 
place  only  to  the  people  who  have  need  for  it  and  also  use  it  in  their 
business,  you  obviously  stop  that.  If  you  have  no  controls  as  to  where 
you  can  allocate  it - 

Mr.  Banta.  If  you  have  no  control,  then,  you  say  the  United  States 
Government  could  not  refuse  to  sell  tin  which  it  had  accumulated,  to  a 
bootlegger  of  tin,  or  one  who  will  sell  it  in  the  gray  or  black  market? 

Mr.  Dodd.  A  reputable  broker — I  think  they  would  have  to  sell  the 
tin,  as  far  as  possible  to  first  come. 

Mr.  Banta.  You  believe  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  fill  his 
order  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  I  do.  That  is  the  way  business  has  always  been 
done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Banta.  And  you  want  to  quit  doing  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Dr.  Dodd  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 
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Mr.  Talle.  I  am  sorry  I  was  detained  in  my  office  and  could  not  hear- 
your  statement,  Dr.  Dodd.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  power  to  control) 
imports  of  fats  and  oils  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Talle.  Rice  and  rice  products? 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct'. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  ? 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  They  were  mentioned  in  point  No.  2  by  Mr.  Foster  of  the- 
Commerce  Department  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Dodd.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  your  statement  do  you  have  a  list  of  the  fats  and  oils- 
that  would  come  under  that  heading? 

Mr.  Dodd.  No;  I  did  not. list  them.  We  could  supply  that  for  the- 
record,  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Dodd.  There  are  some  specialty  oils,  you  know,  that  are  nob 
under  import  controls. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  would  like  that  break-down. 

Mr.  Dodd.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Talle.  So  that  I  may  know  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes;  we  will  do  that. 

(The  document  is  as  follows:) 


The  following  is  a  list  of  fats,  oils,  and  rice  that  are  under  import  control' of 
War  Food  Order  63,  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1948 : 

(These  items  are  also  under  export  control.) 

Babassu  nuts  and  kernels. 

Babassu  oil. 

Butter. 

Castor  beans. 

Castor  oil. 

Coconut  oil. 


Combinations  and  mixtures  of  animal  or  vegetable  oils  or  any  of  them;  with  or 
without  other  substances  not  specially  provided  for. 

Copra. 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined. 

Fatty  acids,  not  specially  provided  for,  derived  from  vegetable  oils,  animal  or  fish 
oils,  animal  fats  and  greases,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Linseed  oil. 

Soybean  oil. 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Flaxseed  (linseed). 

Lard  (inc’uding  rendered  pork  fat). 

Lard  compounds  and  lard  substitutes  made  from  animal  or  vegetable  oils  and  fats.-. 
Linseed  oil,  and  combinations  and  mixtures,  in  chief  value  of  such  oil 
Oleo  oil. 

Oleo  stearin. 


Olive  oil,  edible  and  inedible,  including  foots  and  sulfur  olive  oil 
Palm  kernel  oil. 

Palm  nut  kernels. 

Palm  oil. 

Peanut  (ground  nut)  oil. 

Peanuts,  shelled  or  not  shelled. 

Rapeseed  oil,  denatured  and  not  denatured. 

Rice ;  paddy,  uncleaned  or  brown  rice,  cleaned  or  milled  rice,  patna  rice  cleaned' 
for  use  in  canned  soups,  rice  meal,  flour,  polish  and  bran,  broken 
Soap  and  soap  powder. 

Sunflower  oil,  edible  and  denatured. 

Sunflower  seed. 
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Tallow,  beef  and  mutton,  including  oleo  stock. 

Tallow,  beef  and  mutton  (inedible)  including  oleo  stock. 

Mr.  Cole.  Do  you  have  a  list,  Dr.  Dodd,  of  those  associations  or  food 
processors  that  you  might  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr:  Dodd.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  copies  of  letters  that  we 
have  received. 

Mr.  Cole.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Dr.  Dodd  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Gerson  K.  Heiss,  of  the  War  Department. 

On  yesterday,  a  question  arose  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
nitrogenous  plants  by  the  War  Department.  We  have  asked  Colonel 
Heiss  to  come  down,  and  he  has  with  him  Colonel  Norvell  and  Mr. 
Jewett. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  GERSON  K.  HEISS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  COL. 

FRANK  C.  NORVELL,  AND  MR.  REYNOLDS,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF 

ORDNANCE 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Heiss,  do  you  care  to  make  a  statement? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Col.  Gerson  K.  Heiss,  executive,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 

We  were  advised  yesterday  that  your  committee  desired  some 
information  relative  to  our  nitrogenous  fertilizer  program,  and  I 
thought,  that  if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  I  would 
outline  rather  briefly  what  the  program  is,  why  we  went  into  it,  the 
authority  under  which  we  are  operating,  and  then  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  which  the  committee  may  have. 

In  the  winter  of  1946  we  had  very  urgent  demands  from  our  mili¬ 
tary  government  in  the  occupied  areas,  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  Far 
East,  Japan  and  Korea,  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  the  demand  result¬ 
ing  from  a  depletion  of  the  soils  in  those  areas  coupled  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer-producing  facilities  by  military  operations  during 
the  war  years  so  that  they  were  unable  to  raise  foodstuffs.  In  other 
words,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  fertilizer  over  there  so  that  they 
could  raise  foodstuffs  and,  in  turn,  partially  relieve  the  heavy  demands 
that  were  being  placed  on  the  United  States  to  export  foodstuffs  to 
feed  the  civilian  population  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

Attempts  were  made  to  get  nitrogenous  fertilizers  from  commercial 
sources  in  the  United  States.  We  found  that  we  were  unable  to  do  so 
without  severely  impinging  upon  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  manu¬ 
factured  from  commercial  sources  that  were  available  to  the  American 
farmer,  and  which  were  also  being  allocated  to  certain  former  friendly 
nations  by  the  International  Food  Control  Board  or  Committee. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  White  House,  and,  after  a  survey, 
we  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  munitions  plants  which  had  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  Army  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  which  could  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia,  and,  in  turn,  certain  of  our  other  plants  could  con¬ 
vert  the  anhydrous  ammonia  to  fertilizer  grade — ammonium  nitrate. 
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Based  on  that  plan,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Mr.  John 
Snyder,  the  then  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  and  he  directed  that 
the  War  Department  withdraw  these  plants  from  surplus,  and  produce 
ammonia  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  meet  its  own  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  requirements  for  occupied  areas.  That  was  the  start  of  the 
program. 

We  proceeded  along  that  line,  and  found  that,  using  all  the  plants 
that  were  available,  we  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  entire  existing 
demand. 


We  were  further  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  our  plants  had  not 
been  constructed  to  produce  fertilizer,  but  had  been  constructed  for  the 
production  of  munitions  of  war.  They  were  not  integrated  plants, 
which,  in  turn,  meant  that  we  had  to  have  high-pressure  tank  cars  to 
move  our  anhydrous  ammonia  from  the  ammonia  plants  a  considerable 
distance  to  oxidation  plants  where  we  converted  part  of  the  ammonia 
to  nitric  acid  and,  in  turn,  neutralized  the  acid  with  the  remainder  of 
the  ammonia,  and  formed  an  ammonium-nitrate  solution.  We  then 
had  to  have  other  tank  cars  to  move  the  solution  to  crystallizing  plants 
where  it  could  be  converted  into  crystalline  ammonium  nitrate  suitable 
for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 


Because  of  lack  of  tank  cars  we  had  to  close  down  one  plant  which 
we  had  opened  up — the  Missouri  Ordnance  Works.  This  plant  had 
been  under  demand  before  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  started  to  use  it  for  synthetic- 
fuel-production  experiments  and  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
fuel. 

When  we  pulled  out,  this  particular  plant  was  taken  back  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Our  production,  over-all  production  from  ail 
plants,  has  filled  approximately  70  to  80  percent  of  our  overseas  re- 
quirements.  We  are  still  not  able  to  produce  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  that  we  have  received  for  the  areas  occupied  by  United 
otates  troops. 

1  nat,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  brief  summary  of  how  we  went  into  it 
and  what  we  are  doing. 

.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  or  o-0 
into  more  detail,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  questions  of  Colonel  Heiss  ? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Did  they  use  fertilizer  in  Japan  before  the  war. 
Colonel  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  They  used  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  fertilizer 
>efore  the  war,  sir.  They  did  have  a  practice  over  there  of  using  fer- 
tihzer  from  sources  which  General  MacArthur  felt  should  not  be 

™  is  human  fertilizer- but  in  addition  to  that,  Japan  manu- 
iactuied  aitificial  fertilizer  to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and,  in 
addition,  exported  some.  These  plants  were,  naturally,  converted  to 

resnirrnfranCfitU1El°!  nmi}lt}ons  du*ingt  the  war  years>  ™d  were,  as  a 
result,  a  profitable  target  for  our  bombers. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Did  Korea  also  use  fertilizer  previous  to  the  war? 
from  Ja,pan^ETSS*  ^  S16  g0t  a  cotlslderable  Part  of  her  fertilizer 

Mr  Brown.  Were  all  the  fertilizer  plants  in  Germany  destroyed* 

Colonel  Heiss.  Practically  all  of  them  that  were  in  the  American 
aiea,  sir,  were  destroyed  or  so  crippled  by  bombing  that  they  require 
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complete  rebuilding  in  order  to  produce.  Lack  of  construction  mate¬ 
rials,  equipment,  and  coal  has  delayed  the  rehabilitation  of  nitrogen 
fixation  facilities. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  do  you  think  we  will  have  some  of  those  plants 
restored  for  the  production  of  fertilizer? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Production  in  some  of  the  plants  is  going  on  at  a 
relatively  low  rate  now.  I  think  that  perhaps  Colonel  Norvell  might 
be  able  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  as  to  present  production  and 
what  the  prospects  are,  sir. 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  present  indigenous  production  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  that  is,  for  fiscal  year  1948,  is  about  200,000  tons  in  the 
American  and  British  zones  of  Germany.  That,  of  course,  goes  up 
each  year  as  they  get,  for  instance,  mining  problems  settled,  trans¬ 
portation  problems — and  they,  too,  have  a  high-pressure  tank-car 
problem,  their  plants  have  to  have  the  anhydrous  ammonia  trans¬ 
shipped. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  many  tons  does  the  War  Department  furnish 
to  Germany? 

Colonel  Norvell.  During  fiscal  year  1948,  we  furnished  them  with 
around  47,000  tons  of  contained  nitrogen.  That  is  only  from  Ordnance 
production.  They  got  some  from  the  United  Kingdom’s  Ordnance 
production — about  12,000  tons — and  this  year  they  are  getting  some 
from  Linz,  Austria — about  20,000  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  they  get  as  much  per  unit  or  per  farm  as  our 
farmers  do  here  in  America? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  what  the  American  consumption  is. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Are  any  of  the  nitrate  plants  in  Germany  being 
dismantled  or  removed  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there 
have  been  no  plants  capable  of  producing  fertilizer  destroyed  or  dis¬ 
mantled  in  the  United  States  or  British  zone,  and  the  destruction  or 
dismantling  of  none  is  contemplated. 

In  fact,  one  plant  which  made  synthetic  fuel  has  been  converted 
into  a  fertilizer  plant. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  total  production  of  the  plants  you  operate 
here  outside  of  Ordnance  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  have  that,  sir.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment. 
It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  65,000  tons  ammonium  nitrate  per  month, 
short  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  Per  month  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes,  sir,  which  would  be - 

Mr.  Brown.  65,000  tons? 

Colonel  Heiss.  65,000  tons,  which  would  be  roughly  around  22  or  23 
thousand  tons  of  contained  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  total  production  of  the  other  plants,  out¬ 
side  of  Ordnance? 

Colonel  Heiss.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Cole.  Was  your  plan,  then,  to  use  only  the  fertilizers  obtained 
from  the  former  war  munitions  plants  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  is  right,  sir;  that  is  all  we  have  used,  and  that 
was  the  understanding  when  we  went  in,  that  we  would  take  these 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  about  Manchuria? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  know  nothing  about  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any  fertilizer  nro- 
duction  in  Manchuria  ?  ‘  1 

Colonel  Norvell.  No  ;  I  do  not,  sir.  To  expand  on  this  point  relatino- 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fertilizer  industry  in  both  Germany  and 
Japan,  I  could  read  you  some  figures  to  show 'an  increased  production 
from  year  to  year — that  is,  indigenous  production,  within  the  country 
itself — if  you  would  be  interested.  J 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  as  to  this  projected  program  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that.  You  may  insert  them  in 
the  record.  You  do  not  need  to  read  them. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Very  well. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Minimum  requirements  and  expected  available  supplies  of  fertilizers  for  Bizonal 
Germany  for  the  fiscal  years  191,0  through  1951,  in  metric  tons  of  plant  foods 


Fiscal 

year— 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Nitrogen  (100  percent  N): 

Requirement  -  * 

303,  000 
50, 000 
16.5 
253. 000 
4, 000 

320,  000 
200,  000 
62.5 
120,  000 
81, 117 

340,  000 
215,  000 
63.2 
125.000 
60,  000 

340,  000 

Indigenous  production 

125,  000 
44.6 

340,  000 

Percent  of  requirement 

290,  000 

340,  000 

Import  requirement 

85.3 

100 

Imports— GARIOA 

50.  000 

0 

Imports— Other 

30,  000 

0 

Total  supply 

54,  000 
17.8 

347,  000 
42,  000 
12. 1 
303,  000 

0 

281.  117 

87.8 

350.  000 
150,  000 

42.8 
225,  000 
125,  000 

340,  000 

20,  000 
340,  000 

0 

Percent  of  requirement 

340,  000 

Phosphates  (100  percent  P2O5): 
Requirement 

100 

100 

100 

Indigenous  production 

396,  000 
200,  000 

396,  000 

396,  000 

Percent  of  requirement 

245.  000 

276,  000 

Import  requirement 

50.  5 
196,  000 

61.8 

69.7 

Imports— GA  RIOA 

151,  000 

120,  000 

Imports— Other 

125,  000 

105,  000 
46,  000 

74,  000 

Total  supply  -  - 

275,  000 

78.6 

574,  000 
400,  000 

69.7 
174,  000 

396,  000 

46,  000 

Percent  of  requirement 

12.1 

396,  000 

396,  000 

Potash  (100  percent  IC20): 

Requirement- 

100 

100 

100 

Indigenous  production 

196,  000 
35.0 
363,  000 

296,  000 

574, 000 

574,  000 

574,  000 

Percent  of  requirement 

450,  000 

450.  000 

530,  000 

Import  requirement 

78.  5 

78.5 

92.3 

Imports _ 

0 

296,  000 
52.8 

124,000 

124,  000 

44.  000 

Total  supplies 

196,  000 
35.0 

0 

400,  000 
69.7 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  requirement 

450,  000 
78.5 

450.  000 
78.5 

530,  000 
92.3 

AMMONIUM  NITHAIt 

PRESENTED  HAS  BEEN  COMPILED  FROM  REPORTS  SUBMITTED  BY  pROCURfWtW’  ft  PROCURE  *ENT  PLANNING  SECTION,  OftD'M 

OFFICES  CHIEF  OF ORDNANCE  AND  CHIEF  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

_ _ j - -  70 
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CHART 
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YZZZ8Z/ 


— 
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SHORT  TONS 

70 
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PRODUCTION 
INLAND  TRANSPORTATION 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 
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STATO3  AS  0? 

30  .nnrc  1947 


thousands 

100 


AMMONIUM  NITRATE 

DATA  PRESENTED  HAS  BEEN  COMPILED  FROM 
REPORTS  SUBMITTED  BY  OFFICES  CHIEF  OF 
ORDNANCE  AND  CHIEF  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


PREPARED  PY 

PROCURUIENT  CROUP,  SSP  DIVISION,  WDGS 


THOUSANDS 

100 


MILITARY  REQUIREMENT 
ORDNANCE  FORECAST 
ACTUAL  PRODUCTION 
BORROWED  FROM  INDUSTRY 
RETURNED  TO  INDUSTRY 
EXPORTED 

SCHEDULED  FOR  RETURN  TO  INDUSTRY 


1946 

1947 

1948 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

DEC 

SUB -TOTAL 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

JAN  —  MAY 

62,182 

62,182 

02,182 

62,182 

62,182 

310,910 

62,182 

62,102 

62,182 

62,182 

62,182 

62,182 

\ 

17,000 

36,000 

53,000 

h5,500 

hO.OOO 

55,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

65,000 

U.U63 

7,257 

23,329 

30,586 

33,500 

liO.  675 

60,150 

66,200 

58.079 

50,113 

12,876 

18,383 

26,919 

31,430 

20,112 

109,720 

5,760 

17,522 

31,h75 

24,420 

17,105 

10,589 

Return  T> 

n<Ju«trjr  Co» 

nleted 

29,700 

11,700 

39,088 

29,436 

109,924 

37.521 

17,088 

24,179 

32,895 

43,634 

61,265 

5,760 

23,000 

Ufreik°3?hh0 

27,110 

28,110 

10,000 

THOUSAND 
SHORT  TONS 


TOTAL 

PRODUCT 

INLAND  TRANSPORTATION 
WATER  TRANSPORTATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Minimum  requirements  and  available  supplies  of  fertilizers  for  Japan  and 
Ryukyu s  and  Korea,  in  metric  tons  of  plant  foods 

JAPAN 


Fiscal  year 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Nitrogen: 

Requirement _ 

360, 000 

381,  000 

393, 345 

394,  260 

394.  260 

394,  260' 

Indigenous  production - - 

152,  000 

161,896 

215,  960 

272,  250 

340,  050 

431,480 

Percent  of  requirement . . . 

42.  2 

42.  5 

54.8 

69.  1 

86.3 

109.  4 

Import  requirement - 

208,  000 

219, 104 

177,385 

122,  040 

54,  210 

0 

Imports— GARIO A - -  .. 

0 

32,  200 

109,941 

111,480 

54,  210 

0 

Total  supply _ _ _ 

152, 000 

194.  096 

319,  941 

383.  730 

394,  260 

431,480 

Percent  of  requirement _ 

42.2 

51.0 

81.3 

97.2 

100 

109.  4 

Phosphates: 

Requirement _  ..  .  --  -  -  - 

288, 000 

248,  760 

255,  750 

255,  455 

255, 455 

255,  450 

Indigenous  production -  _.  - 

0 

78,  400 

140,  500 

170,  500 

207,  000 

251, 310 

Percent  of  requirement _ 

0 

31.5 

55.0 

66.  7 

78.  0 

94.  6 

Import  requirement _ _ . . . 

288, 000 

170, 360 

115,  250 

84,  955 

48,  455 

4, 140 

Imports — GARIOA - - 

6,000 

0 

3,  730 

0 

0 

0 

Exports  to  Korea. .  _  .  ...  - 

0 

0 

24.  400 

33,  700 

46.  800 

62,  500 

Total  supplies _  _ 

6,000 

78,  400 

119,830 

136,  800 

160,  500 

188,810 

Percent  of  requirement _ 

2.1 

31.5 

46.8 

53.5 

62.8 

73.9 

Potash : 

Requirement _ 

72,  500 

120,500 

125,  200 

123,080 

123,  080 

123,080 

Indigenous  production - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  requirement - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Import  requirement - 

72,500 

120,  500 

123,  200 

123,  080 

123,  080 

123,  080 

Imports.. _  -  -  . 

0 

17,  960 

70,  000 

101,  570 

123.080 

123,080 

Total  supplies - - 

0 

47,  960 

70,  000 

104,  570 

123,  080 

123,  080 

Percent  of  requirement. . .  .  ... 

0 

39.8 

56.8 

87.5 

100 

100 

KOREA 


Fiscal  year— 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Nitrogen: 

Requirement  .  _  ..  .  .  .  -... 

57, 000 

90,  500 

102, 100 

113,  700 

125,  300 

136, 900 

Indigenous  production - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  requirement - - - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Import  requirement .  ..  -  .. 

57,  000 

90,  500 

102, 100 

113,  700 

125,  300 

136, 900 

Imports _  _ -  - 

0 

34,  900 

73,  202 

113,700 

125,  300 

136,  900 

Total  supplies _ 

0 

34,  900 

73,  202 

113,700 

125,  300 

136,  900 

Percent  of  requirement -  .  -  . 

0 

38.6 

71.7 

100 

100 

100 

Phosphates: 

Requirement _  ...  -  . 

50,  000 

41,000 

52,  000 

63,  000 

74.  000 

85,  000 

Indigenous  production _  _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  requirement - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Import  requirement . .  .. . . 

50,  000 

41,000 

52,  000 

63,  000 

74,  0(H) 

85, 000 

Imports _  .  .  . - 

0 

8,  250 

24,  400 

33,  700 

46,  500 

62, 500 

Total  supplies _ 

0 

8,  250 

24,  400 

33,  700 

46,  500 

62,  500 

Percent  of  requirements  .....  ..  .. 

0 

20.  1 

46.9 

53.5 

62.8 

73.5 

Potash: 

Requirement.  .  ...  . . 

5,800 

12,  920 

20,  040 

27,  160 

34,  28(1 

41,400 

Indigenous  production..  .  _  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  requirement _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Import  requirement . . . . . 

5,  800 

12,  920 

20,  040 

27,  160 

34,  280 

41,400 

Imports _  ..  ..  .  .. _  .. 

0 

5.  384 

20,  000 

23,  085 

34,  280 

41,400 

Total  supplies . . . 

0 

5,  384 

20,  000 

23,  085 

34,  2S0 

41,400 

Percent  of  requirement _  _  .. 

0 

41.7 

99.8 

85.  1 

100 

100 

All  nitrogen  to  be  imported  into  the  Far  East  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  from  U.  S.  Ordnance  produc¬ 

tion. 


Mr.  Smith.  Have  you  the  cost  of  that  program? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  the  cost  would  be  very  hard  to  determine, 
because  actually  it  is  paid  for  in  German  marks,  and  the  value  of  those, 
you  know,  is  not  too  well  set. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  that  last  statement. 
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Colonel  Norvell.  The  cost  of  production  in  Germany  or  Japan 
would  be  hard  to  determine,  I  believe,  in  terms  of  dollars,  because,  as 
you  know,  the  value  of  the  mark  and  the  value  of  the  yen  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  value  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  production  of  fertilizer  is  tied  in  with  all  other 
production,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Well,  you  have  German  and  Japanese  labor  and 
such  indigenous  materials  as  we  can  get.  The  transportation  facilities 
are  operated  by  the  peoples  of  the  occupied  areas,  that  is,  the  indige¬ 
nous  population.  So  it  would  be  hard  to  evaluate  that,  I  believe,  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  To  rehabilitate  the  nitro¬ 
gen  industries,  you  have  to  rehabilitate  a  lot  of  other  industries,  too, 
do  you  not  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Well,  it  depends,  partly,  sir,  on  the  transportation 
industry,  for  instance,  and  the  mining  industry,  and  they  are  giving 
those  industries  the  highest  priority  now,  the  commanders  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  your  program  would  be  merely  a  segment  of  a  much 
larger  program  to  be  carried  out.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what 
is  it  going  to  cost  the  United  States  to  undo  this  Russian  peace  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  Germany. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Well,  it  has  not  affected  the  Germany  fertilizer 
industry,  sir.  The  war  damage  is  the  only  thing  which  has  affected 
the  fertilizer  industry,  according  to  the  information  we  have. 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Smith,  to  this  extent,  that  to 
rehabilitate  the  Germany  fertilizer  industry,  you  have  to  have  the 
equipment.  The  equipment  in  turn  calls  for  steel  and  construction 
materials.  So  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  entire  rehabilitation  of  the 
German  economy.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  that  entire  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  given  this  matter  a  little  thought.  Would  50 
billion  dollars  put  Germany  back  on  her  feet  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  be  of  any  value  to  us  in  case  of  a  war  against  Russia? 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer,  sir.  I  do 
not  kfiow. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  it  is  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  that  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  may  even  threaten  our  own  existence  unless  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  that  purpose;  is  that  not  correct? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  policy 
makers  of  our  Government  had  more  faith  in  the  Russian  system  than 
they  had  in  the  one  our  founding  fathers  established.  Except  for  that 
terrible  fact  there  would  be  no  Russian  threat  against  anyone  today. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Colonel  Heiss? 

Mr.  Spence.  When  were  the  fertilizer  plants  dismantled  in  Ger¬ 
many  ? 

Colonel  IIeiss.  They  were  not  dismantled  so  much,  Mr.  Spence,  as 
they  were  actually  blasted  out  of  existence  during  1944  and  1945. 
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Mr.  Spence.  Has  Germany  produced  no  fertilizer  since  that  time? 

Colonel  Heiss.  She  has  produced  small  amounts,  and  her  production 
is  gradually  increasing.  We  are  trying  to  bring  it  in  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Are  there  any  fertilizer  plants  in  the  Russian  Zone? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  undoubtedly  there  were.  What  is  there  now, 
I  have  no  information  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  There  would  be  more  need  for  fertilizer  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Zone  than  in  the  American  and  British  Zones,* would  there  not, 
because  the  Russian  Zone  contains  most  of  the  agricultural  areas  of 
Germany? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  would  assume  so  offhand.  On  the  other  hand, 
though,  we  are  now  having  to  farm  lands,  in  our  Zone  of  Germany, 
to  try  to  make  up  in  part  for  the  loss  of  the  breadbasket  of  Germany 
which  is  in  the  Russian  Zone.  That  calls  for  an  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  in  our  Zone  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  had  the  Russian  Zone  available  to  draw  on  for  food  stuffs. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  But  that  new  land  which  you  are  bringing  into  culti¬ 
vation  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  virgin  land,  would  it  not?  It 
might  not  be  original  virgin  land,  but  land  that  had  lain  fallow  for 
a  number  of  years  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Well,  it  may  have  been,  or  it  may  have  been  land 
that  they  had  been  farming  not  as  intensely  as  is  now  necessary.  Now 
we  are  putting  every  bit  of  pressure  on  the  Germans  within  our  Zone 
to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  food  stuffs  that  they  possibly  can, 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  food  stuffs  which  must  be  furnished  from 
this  country. 

However,  as  I  stated  before,  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  fertilizer  that  had  been  determined  by  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Germany  as  being  necessary,  in  order  to  attain  maximum 
production  from  the  land  available. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  Colonel  Heiss,  will  you  put  in  the  record  the  locations 
■of  the  various  plants  ?  I  think  you  said  that  you  operate  12  altogether. 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  would  like  to  have  those  locations  in  the  record. 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  I  can  give  you  those  now,  sir. 

We  have  three  plants  which  we  are  now  operating  for  the  production 
of  anhydrous  ammonia.  Those  are  the  Cactus  Ordnance  Works  at 
Etter,  Tex.,  the  Morgantown  Ordnance  Works,  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  and  the  Ohio  River  Ordnance  Works,  at  West  Henderson,  Ky. 

We  have  four  plants  that  convert  the  anhydrous  ammonia  to  ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate  solution.  One  is  the  Indiana  Arsenal  at  Charlestown, 
Ind.,  the  Joliet  Arsenal  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  the  Radford  Arsenal,  Radford, 
Va.,  and  the  Sunflower  Ordnance  plant  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Then,  we  are  operating  five  plants  which  convert  this  solution  into 
a  granular  crystalline  solid,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

That  is  the  Cornhusker  Ordnance  Plant  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  the 
Illinois  Ordnance  Plant,  Carbondale,  Ill.,  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant, 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  the  Nebraska  Ordnance  Plant  at  Wahoo,  Nebr., 
and  the  Ravenna  Arsenal  which  is  in  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  completes  the  number  of  plants  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
that  we  would  like  to  lease  these  plants  out  to  private  industry  to 
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operate,  if  it  can  be  done  with  an  assurance  that  we  will  continue  to- 
get  first  call  on  the  fertilizer  that  conies  from  them,  for  our  occupied 
area  needs,  and  if  the  cost  is  not  in  excess  of  what  it  is  costing  us  to- 
operate  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  advantage  of  that,  in  one  particular  case,  is  outstanding,  in  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  materially  increase  the  anhydrous  ammonia  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States.'  We  have  at  Cactus  Ordnance  Works, 
in  Texas,  a  plant  which  was  not  completed  during  the  war.  The  war 
came  to  an  end  before  it  was  completed.  We  are  now  operating  one 
line  for  the  production  of  anhydrous  ammonia.  We  have  another 
line  where  we  have  some  of  the  equipment  partially  installed,  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  needed  equipment  on  the  spot  There  is  other 
equipment  needed  to  complete  the  line  which  will  have  to  be  purchased 
and  installed.  The  entire  project  would  call  for  a  capital  investment 
ranging  from  around  7  million  dollars  to  about  10  million  dollars, 
line  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  length  of  our  program,  we  have  been 
very  hesitant  about  coming  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  complete  this  plant.  We  now  have  advertised  that 
plant  for  lease,  for  a  period  of  20  years,  under  Public  Law  364,  passed 
by  the  last  Congress,  under  such  conditions  that  the  successful  lessee 
will  complete  the  installation  of  this  second  line.  Thereby  increasing 
our  production  from  that  plant,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  about 
24,000  tons  of  nitrogen  a  year.  That  is  in  the  mill  now.  If  our  de¬ 
mands  from  overseas  drop,  over  the  next  2  or  3  years,  as  we  hope  they 
will,  then,  that  nitrogen  might  be  made  available  to  the  commercial 
markets. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  think  you  said  at  the  outset  that  the  weakness  of  the 
program  was  that  the  plants  are  not  integrated. 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  means  you  cannot  have  a  continuous  process  in  a 
single  plant  leading  to  the  finished  product  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  T  alle.  How  much  handling  is  involved  and  how  many  plants 
do  you  have  to  use,  involving  transportation  before  you  get  finished 
products  ? 

Colonel  Heiss.  A  minimum  of  three. 

Mr.  T  alle.  A  minimum  of  three? 

Colonel  Heiss.  A  minimum  of  three.  We  produce  the  anhydrous 
ammonia  at  one  plant,  we  then  have  to  transport  this  anhydrous 
ammonia,  which  is  a  gas,  under  heavy  pressure  in  high  pressure  tank 
cars,  to  a  second  plant,  where  we  convert  part  of  the  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  then  add  the  remaining  ammonia  to  the  nitric  acid 
and  form  an  ammonium  nitrate  solution. 

We  then  have  to  put  that  in  a  tank  car,  and  take  is  to  a  plant  where 
we  evaporate  off  the  water  and  come  out  with  a  crystalline  solid. 

Mr.  T  alle.  That  must  be  a  costly  process. 

Colonel  Heiss.  It  is  a  costly  process,  sir,  but  we  are  rather  pleased 
that  even  by  that  process  we  are  producing  ammonium  nitrate  at  a 
lesser  price  than  that  at  which  we  could  step  out  and  buy  it  on  the 
market  today. 

Mr.  Talle.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  figures  showing  current 
production  and  also  potential  production? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Well,  the  current  production  is  the  potential  pro¬ 
duction,  sir. 
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Mr.  Talle.  I  would  like  such  figures  ou  costs  as  you  may  have, 
also,  sir. 

Colonel  Heiss.  Very  well,  sir.  I  can  give  it  to  you  offhand,  as  to 
anhydrous  ammonia  cost,  but  if  it  is  all  right,  I  will  submit  figures  as 
to  the  costs. 

Mr.  Talle.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  production  of  fertilizer  in 
the  Ruhr? 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  that  has  been  covered  largely  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  Colonel  Norvell  gave  as  to  the  overall  production  in  the 
occupied  areas. 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  comments  that  I  made  about  production  in 
Germany,  sir,  included  both  the  American  and  British  Zones  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Colonel  Heiss,  to  answer  a  question  that  I  had  asked 
you,  Mr.  Fink  just  gave  me  some  figures  taken  from  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  report  for  1947-48  production  of  nitrogen 
in  the  three  zones  of  Germany. 

In  the  French  Zone  it  is  43,000  tons;  in  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Zone  it  is  200,000  tons ;  and  in  the  Soviet  Zone  it  is  120,000 
tons. 

As  to  imports,  there  were  none  for  the  French  Zone;  80,200  for 
the  United  States-United  Kingdom  Zone;  and  none  for  the  Soviet 
Zone. 

The  prewar  production  in  Germany  was  695,000  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  561,000,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of  134,000  tons. 

Colonel  Heiss.  That  is  right,  they  were  exporting,  before  the  war. 
And  I  assume  those  are  metric  tons  of  contained  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Colonel  Heiss? 

If  you  have  any  supplemental  statement,  Colonel,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  it. 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  perhaps  the  question  that  Mr.  Talle  asked  can 
be  answered  now.  I  have  our  charts  showing  total  costs  of  production 
and  so  forth,  and  I  think  perhaps  they  might  give  you  the  answer  to 
the  question  you  asked,  Mr.  Talle.  The  chart  shows  the  total  amount 
of  funds  which  we  have  spent  against  the  total  production  to  date. 
Does  that  give  you  sufficient  information  as  to  the  breakdown  on  costs 
that  you  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  Talle.  I  think  so,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  charts  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  charts  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  record?  Could  you  leave  them  with  us  for  that  purpose? 

Colonel  Heiss.  Yes;  I  can  leave  those. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  they  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Colonel  Heiss.  I  think  those  will  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Colonel  Heiss  and  Colonel 
Norvell. 

We  expected  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  with  us,  but  the  House  is  in  session  and  I  doubt  whether 
we  can  proceed. 
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Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Jewett,  to  be  back  with  us 
tomorrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  morning  at  io  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  30  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
on  Friday,  February  27, 1948,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  G. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Kilburn,  Cole, 
Hull,  Banta,  Fletcher,  Nicholson,  Spence,  Brown,  Folger,  Hays,  Riley, 
and  Buchanan. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  continue  with  the  hearings  on  the  Extension  of  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Congressman  Heselton  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you,  Congressman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Heselton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  letting  me  on  o,ut  of  order,  so  to  speak,  because  I  have 
an  executive  committee  meeting  next  door. 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  you,  by  any  means,  but  I  can  say 
that  I  have  discussed  the  situation  with  the  officers  of  the  George 
W.  Prentiss  Co.  of  Holyoke,  who  prepared  this  memorandum  for 
presentation  to  the  Committee. 

The  other  day  the  chairman  was  kind  enough  to  grant  me  per¬ 
mission  to  interrupt  him  on  the  floor  and  explained  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  interested  in  going  into  these  details  during  this  interim 
period.  I  can  call,  if  the  committee  wishes,  experts  from  this  com¬ 
pany  to  testify.  I  understand  that  the  companies  affected  are  located 
over  an  area  from,  I  think,  Ohio,  or  perhaps  even  as  far  west  as 
Illinois,  through  to  New  York,  some  portions  of  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  and,  I  think,  Delaware.  I  have  a  complete  list  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  will  submit  that,  if  I  may,  in  the  revision  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Heselton.  This  memorandum  is  prepared  by  George  W.  Pren¬ 
tiss  &  Co.  on  behalf  of  all  processors  of  steel  wire  with  tin  coating. 
The  great  majority  of  such  companies  are  represented  by  the  Fine  & 
Specialty  Wire  Manufacturers  Association,  with  headquarters  at  1427 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

The  association  is  primarily  made  up  of  nonintegrated  companies 
which  are  small  business  as  compared  with  the  integrated  steel  mills 
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like  United  States  Steel  and  Bethelem — large  makers  of  tin  plate,  or 
integrated  companies  like  Anaconda  and  Ivennecott — large  consum¬ 
ers  of  tin  for  bronze  and  tinning  copper  alloy  wires. 

The  facts  would  indicate  that  prohibition  on  the  use  of  tin  for  steel 
wire  is  an  action  by  the  present  Tin  Control  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Materials  Control,  Department  of  Commerce,  which  unjustly  limits 
the  use  of  tin  by  the  small  manufacturers.  The  present  tin  control 
order  covering  tinning  of  wires  permits  unlimited  use  of  tin  by  copper 
and  copper  alloy  manufacturers  of  wires  0.032  inch  and  smaller.  We 
request  that  steel  wire  manufacturers  be  allowed  to  tin  wires  0.032  inch 
and  smaller,  which  is  the  same  allowance  made  to  these  copper  and 
copper  alloy  wire  manufacturers,  even  though  this  would  still  be  a 
considerable  restriction  on  the  industry  as  compared  with  prewar 
practices. 

The  following  information  is  important  in  bringing  out  the  dis¬ 
crimination  claimed: 

From  the  first  quarterly  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  we  quote  the  following  figures  (p. 
,11,  table  I)  and  we  compare  them  with  the  figures  of  the  1937  con¬ 
sumption  of  tin  as  taken  from  the  “Metal  Statistics  1947”  published 
by  the  American  Metal  Market. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  gives  the  estimated  consumption  of 
tin  in  tons  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 


Total 

Tin 

plate 

Bronze 

Soliier 

babbitt 

Tin¬ 

ning 

Balance 

July  1,  1947,  to  July  1,  1948 _ _ 

90, 300 
90, 131 
100 

33.000 
39,  221 
84 

21,  000 
6,496 
325 

26,  000 
26, 631 
98 

3.000 

2,652 

113 

7,200 
15,  130 
48 

Year  1937  _ 

Percent  current  consumption  to  1937 

1937  consumption  is  used  because  it  was  a  normally  busy  prewar 
year  and  was  above  the  10-year  average  from  1936  to  1945,  which 
included  the  war  years.  Consumption  for  the  10  years  averaged 
88,680  tons  and  in  only  2  years,  1940  and  1941,  did  the  tin  consump¬ 
tion  exceed  that  for  July  1, 1947,  to  July  1, 1948. 

Our  steel  wire  industry  together  with  the  copper  wire  industry  would 
f  all  in  the  “tinning”  group  as  a  whole  are  using  113  percent  of  the  tin 
used  in  1937.  Why  should  the  steel  wire  industry  be  denied  what  is 
granted  to  the  rest  of  the  group  ? 

The  “Bronze”  group  are  using  325  percent  of  1937  consumption ;  the 
Tin  plate”  group  84  percent  of  1937,  but  they  are  producing  as  much 
tin  plate  as  they  did  in  1937 ;  the  “Solder  and  babbit”  group  98  per¬ 
cent  of  1937. 

1  he  only  group  that  is'  down  is  the  “Miscellaneous  or  balance”  group 
and  that  is  largely  explained  by  the  substitution  of  aluminum  for  tin 
in  foils  and  tubes. 

In  May  1947,  the  Tin  Control  Division  said  that  the  reserve  stock 
of  tin  would  be  exhausted  by  midsummer— it  was  then  some  9,000  tons 
as  against  17,000  at  the  first  of  the  year.  The  office  of  Metals  Reserve, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  on  January  14,  1948,  stated  that 
the  stock  of  pig  tin  available  for  sale  on  December  31,  1947,  amounted 
to  24,555  tons  as  compared  to  the  1 1,197  tons  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Instead  of  being  exhausted,  the  stock  of  tin  was  nearly 
three  times  what  it  was  when  the  association  was  denied  tin  in  May. 
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The  above  figures  are  so  revealing  that  the  discrimination  against 
steel  wire  manufacturers  is  startling  and  quite  indefensible.  Some 
restriction  might  be  explained,  but  what  is  practically  a  100  percent 
denial  is  unjust.  Probably  the  simplest  solution  of  our  problem  is  to 
limit  the  use  of  tin  for  steel  wire  to  0.032  inch  or  finer,  the  same  as 
copper  wire  limit.  This  will  curtail  our  prewar  use  considerably  but 
would  permit  us  to  tin  wire  in  sizes  most  needed. 

For  the  last  year  and  a  half  this  company  individually  has  repeatedly 
asked  tin  control  to  allow  the  members  of  the  Fine  and  Specialty  Steel 
Wire  Association  to  go  back  to  prewar  practices  in  tinning  which 
called  for  some  350  tons  of  tin  per  year  by  the  association.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  used  tin  for  tinning  wire  for  90  years'  and  before  the  war  two- 
thirds  of  our  steel  wire  was  tinned.  We  have  never  found  any  other 
coating  which  was  even  reasonably  comparable  to  tin  when  all  factors 
were  considered.  Our  tinning  department  has  been  closed  now  for 
2  years  and  we  must  find  out  whether  this  can  be  opened  up  or  whether 
it  should  be  marked  off  as  a  loss.  The  latter  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
figures'  above. 

Within  a  month  after  our  May  1947  application  for  relief  was  turned 
down  because  of  a  tin  shortage  which  denied  our  association  350  tons 
jier  year,  we  found  that  the  use  of  tin  plate  for  beer  cans  was  author¬ 
ized.  In  August,  tin  at  the  rate  of  1,500  tons  per  year  went  into  beer 
cans  and  that  rate  was  increased  in  September  and  October.  This 
and  similar  incongruous  situations  irk  us.  For  instance,  I  have  at  my 
desk  a  gallon  can  fully  tinned  which  was  used  for  popped  corn,  legal¬ 
ized  because  it  was  food.  Coffee,  paint,  oil.  dog  food,  and  what  not 
are  again  coming  in  tinned  cans  while  this  company  alone  has  had 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars  tied  up  in  a  department  made  useless 
by  an  unjust  discrimination. 

To  show  how  important  tin  is  for  steel  wire,  we  quote  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  letter. 

We  desperately  need  tin  to  save  steel  which  we  are  wasting  every  day  because 
of  the  zinc  finish  which  is  on  the  steel.  This  zinc  finish,  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  us,  will  not  accept  the  cement  which  we  put  on  it  as  does  the  tin  finish, 
with  the  result  that  the  cementing  does  not  hold,  the  strips  that  are  cemented  to¬ 
gether  fall  apart,  and  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  waste. 

With  the  tin  which  we  used  for  some  40  years,  we  had  no  such  trouble  in  the 
magnitude  in  which  it  has  been  for  the  last  5  or  6  years.  We  have  tried  every 
conceivable  thing  that  we  can  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  without  good  results. 
If  we  had  the  tin  we  could  save  a  considerable  amount  of  steel  material  as  well 
as  chemicals  used  to  attach  these  pieces  together,  labor  which  is  being  wasted, 
and,  incidentally  save  ourselves  money  and  lower  the  selling  price  of  some  of 
our  products. 

While  the  above  quotation  is  the  overwhelming  problem  of  that  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  moment,  be  has  previously  reported  that  cutting  dies  and 
formers  wear  four  or  five  times  as  long  with  tinned  wire  as  on  galvan¬ 
ized  or  other  finish. 

It  is  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  the  Tin  Control  Division  has  ada¬ 
mantly  refused  to  correct  this  discriminatory  situation  that  the  only 
relief  possible  is  for  the  Congress  directly  to  act  by  incorporation  of 
language  in  any  bill  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  control  of  scarce 
materials  to  insert  language  which  wfill  end  past  practices.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  following  would  be  an  appropriate  insertion : 

Any  industrial  unit  may  (and  shall  not  be  denied  the  right  to)  buy,  use  in  its 
manufacture,  and  sell  in  its  manufactured  products,  up  to  80  percent  of  its  aver¬ 
age  annual  consumption  of  tin  for  the  4  years  1936  to  1939. 
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Or,  in  the  alternative,  the  language  might  read : 

No  industrial  unit  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  buy,  use  in  its  manufacture,  and 
sell  in  its  manufactured  products,  up  to  SO  percent  of  its  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  tin  for  the  4  years  1936  to  1939. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Heselton. 

Are  there  questions  of  the  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  would  sav  that  that  suggestion  of  yours  is  a  little  too 
simple  probably  for  people  who  want  to  control  tin. 

Mr.  Heselton.  A  little  too  simple  for  what,  Mr.  Cole? 

Mr.  Cole.  A  little  too  simple.  They  would  like  to  have  it  a  little 
more  involved,  a  little  more  red  tape  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Heselton.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  dealing  with  altogether  too  much 
red  tape  now. 

Mr.  Smfj  hi.  Congressman  Heselton,  you  are  recommending  continu¬ 
ation  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tin  and  suggest  two  alternative  pro¬ 
posals,  which  would  still  involve  continued  control  over  tin.  Is  that 
not  true  ? 

Mr.  Heselton.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  they  approve  the 
extension,  necessarily,  of  the  controls.  From  my  discussion  with  them, 
I  understood  that  they  have  indicated  that  there  was  no  actual  short¬ 
age  of  tin.  That  being  true,  while  I  cannot  speak  for  them  on  this 
point,  if  there  is  no  shortage  of  tin,  as  they  allege,  I  would  imagine 
that  they  would  urge  you  to  decontrol  tin. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  personally,  I  think  tin  should  be  decon¬ 
trolled  instanter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that  at 
all.  I  think  we  would  have  a  more  equalized  distribution  of  tin  if 
that  were  done.  That  is  the  thing  that  I,  as  a  .member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  would  like  to  see  done. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  continue  restrictions,  such  as  your  alternative 
proposals  involve,  we  must  expect  distortions  in  the  distribution  of 
tin.  The  people  whom  you  represent  may  be  satisfied,  but  this  will 
unquestionably  work  inequitably  for  some  other  company  as  it  looks 
at  the  matter. 

Mr.  Heselton.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  page  3  of  the  memorandum,  where  they  assert  that  as  against  the 
allegation  that  the  reserve  is  exhausted,  then,  some  9,000  as  against 
some  19,000  in  the  comparable  period,  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  stated  on  the  24th  of  last  month  that  there  were  24,555 
tons  or  three  times  what  there  was  when  they  made  that  statement 
in  the  Tin  Control  Division. 

If  those  facts  indicate  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  tin,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  this  company  and  any  other  com¬ 
pany  would  be  onlv  too  happy  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy 
its  requirements.  But  if,  in  fact,  we  have  a  shortage  of  tin,  I  think 
it  might  work  a  hardship  on  these  companies  which,  as  in  this  case, 
have  been  in  operation  for  90  years,  for  them  to  be  denied  complete 
access  to  the  market,  as  they  are  under  this  order. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  that  is  what  causes  shortages — political  controls. 
It  is  universally  recognized,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Heselton,  controls  cause 
shortages.  In  fact,  that  is  what  they  are  for.  There  is  some  pretty 
good  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  actually  driving  prices  of  the  products  it  is  controlling  under 
this  bill  higher  than  they  would  be  in  an  open  market.  The  distribu- 
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tion  has  certainly  been  inequitable,  and  what  we  ought  to  strive  for 
is  to  do  away  with  these  controls  so  that  the  supply  and  demand  will 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  HeselTon.  I  think  I  would  agree  fundamentally  with  you  that 
if  the  supply  has  reached  balance  with  demand,  controls  ought  to  go. 
But  projecting  it  forward  into  the  future,  if  we  are  going  to  run  into 
any  substantial  export  program  under  any  legislation  which  we 
might  adopt,  which  would  reduce  our  supplies  below  the  demand, 
frankly,  Doctor,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  take  care  of  these  people 
without  some  type  of  controls  wisely  exercised.  But  I  say  this  is  a 
good  illustration  of  unwise  exercise  of  controls  which  is  throwing  a 
90-year-old  business  right  out  of  the  market,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  fair. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that,  but  let  us  look 
at  this  proposition.  You  speak  about  possibly  having  to  supply  some 
foreign  countries  with  tin.  Very  well.  Should  we  not  look  after  our 
own  needs  before  we  give  away  our  tin  ? 

Mr.  Heselton.  Absolutely,  I  agree  with  you  a  hundred  percent.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  do  anything  unless  we  are  up  a  hundred 
percent  on  our  own  production. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  control  should  be  placed  on 
the  export  of  tin  and  not  on  its  distribution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Heselton.  I  suppose  this  is  a  sort  of  allocation.  Although 
they  deny  they  have  any  right  to  allocate,  they  nevertheless  do  allocate. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  really  rationing.  I  think  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  ought  to  get  out  of  this  business,  and  politics 
ought  to  get  out  of  it,  and  we  ought  to  let  the  market  take  care  of  itself. 
1  think  the  quicker  we  do  that  the  better. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  always  understood  that 
four-fifths  of  that  tin  came  from  British  Malaya.  How  is  it  that  we 
can  export  tin  when  we  import  four-fifths  of  our  tin  from  British 
Malaya  ?  Or  are  we  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Heselton.  I  said,  perhaps  before  you  came  in,  that  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  this  matter.  I  was  just  presenting  a  memorandum  pre¬ 
pared  by  my  constituents.  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  them  to  send  an 
expert  down  here  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  you  are  right  that 
a  great  part  of  our  tin  comes  from  imports.  Probably  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  know  far  better  than  I  whether  that  is  right  or 
not.  If  they  do  come  from  imports,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  protect 
that  source. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  the  World  Almanac  says  that  four-fifths  of 
the  tin  that  we  use  in  this  country  comes  from  Malaya.  What  I 
cannot  understand,  along  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
is  how  we  can  be  exporting  tin  when  we  get  four-fifths  of  it  from  those 
islands  out  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Heselton.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  answer  is  this,  if  you  will  allow  me:  We,  as  im¬ 
porters,  pay  a  very  high  price  for  it,  after  having  rescued  with  our 
blood  and  treasure  the  countries  which  supply  us  with  this  tin,  we 
are  still  charged  a  very  high  price  for  it,  and  then  we  turn  around, 
take  part  of  this  tin,  and  give  it  away  to  foreign  countries  under 
various  so-called  foreign-aid  programs.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Heselton. 
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Mr.  Eggerss.  Mr.  Eggerss  is  president  of  the  Continental  Can  Co. 
Will  you  further  identify  yourself  and  proceed  as  you  wish,  Mr. 
Eggerss  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HANS  S.  EGGERSS,  PRESIDENT,  CONTINENTAL 

CAN  CO. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  am  making  a  statement  in  behalf  of  Continental 
Can,  as  its  president,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  statement  to  you. 

With  your  permission,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my  presentation 
today  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  made  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  February  4,  1948.  That  state¬ 
ment  was  presented  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  tin  controls  pro¬ 
posed  in  Senate  bill  2023. 

bile  I  do  not  intend  to  read  that  full  statement  here  today,  I 
would  just  like  to  summarize  its  conclusions  briefly. 

World  production  of  tin  is  rapidly  going  up.  Government  stocks 
of  tin  have  been  rising  substantially  since  July  of  last  year.  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  primary  and  secondary  tin  available  to  the  United  States 
in  1948  should  approximate  120,000  tons,  as  compared  with  1947  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  of  87,900  tons. 

Consumption  of  tin  by  industry  in  1948,  regardless  of  controls,  will 
not  exceed  that  of  1947  by  any  substantial  amount. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  distribution  and  use  con¬ 
trols  over  tin  should  be  dropped,  and  we  believe  that  they  can  be 
dropped  with  complete  safety  at  this  time. 

Included  in  our  statement  of  February  4  are  figures  and  charts 
obtained  from  recognized  sources  to  support  the  above  conclusions.  In 
some  instances  our  estimates  on  future  supplies  and  consumption  of 
tin  are  m  conflict  with  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Since  I  ebruary  4,  all  additional  data  and  information  which  have  be¬ 
come  available  support  our  position  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

In  his  first  quarterly  report  under  the  Second  Decont  rol  Act  of  1947, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  estimated  that  Government  stocks  of  pig 
tin,  on  January  1,  1948,  would  be  13,400  tons.  In  his  second  quarterly 
report,  this  estimate  was  increased  to  20,000  tons.  Actually,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stock  pile  of  pig  tin  on  January  1,  1948,  was  24,550  tons,  and 
on  January  31,  1948,  these  stocks  had  risen  to  27,674  tons. 

In  this  same  quarterly  report,  receipts  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1947  were  estimated  at  less  than  6,000  tons  of  pig  tin,  whereas  actual 
receipts  were  14,280  tons. 

For  1948,  the  total  world  production  of  pig  tin,  excluding  the  32  000 
tons  estimated  to  be  smelted  at  Texas  City,  is  conservative^  estimated 
at  131,000  tons. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  only  35,000  tons  out  of  this  production,  or  less  than  27 

Ann  t-  0n  the  basis  of  Past  experience,  we  should  get  no  less  than 
bo, 000  tons,  or  50  percent,  and  we  will  probably  get  more.  We  do  not 

™°liere  the  ?th.er  countries  of  the  world  would  use  the  remain- 

tons  of  lug-Ui  production,  if  the  United  States  takes  only 
35,000  tons.  J 
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All  informed  sources  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  world  pro¬ 
duction  is  improving  rapidly.  The  New  York  press,  on  February  20, 
carried  a  statement,  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Foote,  our  consul  general  at 
Bolivia,  in  an  interview  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  quote  part  of  this  statement : 

Indonesia  is  getting  along  splendidly  in  tin  production,  with  indications  that 
output  may  increase  by  50  percent  or  more  over  last  year.  Two  of  the  largest 
dredges  in  the  world  are  being  employed.  It  would  not  prove  surprising  if,  with 
production  from  all  sources,  the  shortage  of  tin  in  world  markets  is  nearing  its 
end. 

The  United  States  News  World  report  issue  of  February  20  carried 
the  following  comment  on  tin : 

Tin  this  year  will  move  into  a  surplus  position.  Bolivia  will  be  the  lirst  pro¬ 
ducer  affected,  from  price  dip.  Costs  of  other  producing  areas  are  lower. 

All  of  the  above  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  supplies  of  tin  are  improving  rapidly,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  consistently  underestimating  the 
supply. 

So  for  the  probable  consumption  of  tin,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
if  restrictions  were  removed,  in  its  first  quarterly  report  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  estimated  such  unrestricted  consumption  in  1948  at 
120,000  tons.  In  Iris  second  quarterly  report,  this  estimate  was  reduced 
to  113,000  tons. 

We  believe  that  even  this  second  reduced  estimate  is  much  too  high 
and  is  unsupportable. 

In  this  reduced  estimate,  tin  usage,  in  tin  plate  and  terneplate,  is 
estimated  at-  40,000  tons,  as  compared  with  an  actual  usage  consump¬ 
tion  of  32,000  tons  in  1947.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  appar¬ 
ently  assuming  that  if  the  use  of  tin  is  unrestricted,  many  industries, 
and  particularly  the  can  industry,  would  return  to  prewar  factors  of 
tin  usage.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  assumption. 

If  the  Continental  Can  Co.  went  back  to  such  prewar  practices,  it 
would  cost  us  $16,000,000  per  year  for  additional  tin.  Neither  we  nor 
our  customers  would  be  willing  to  pay  this  great  price  for  a  product 
which  would  be  no  better  than  the  product  we  now  produce. 

Today’s  price  of  tin,  at  94  cents  per  pound,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
prewar  price,  is  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  unnecessary  or  wasteful  uses 
of  tin. 

With  respect  to  the  uses  of  tin  for  items  other  than  tin  plate  and 
terneplate,  such  as  brass  and  bronze,  solder,  babbitt,  and  so  forth,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  with  the  removal  of 
restrictions,  the  demand  for  tin  for  such  purposes  would  increase  more 
than  30  percent  over  the  amount  actually  used  in  1947. 

W  e  know  of  no  substantial  unsatisfied  demand  for  tin  at  present, 
and  we  just  cannot  see  where  such  increases  as  are  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  arise. 

In  previous  testimony  before  a  congressional  committee,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  made  the  statement  that  all 
industry  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  tin  has  been 
allocated  to  them. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  could  be  in  a 
position  to  make  such  a  statement  if  the  tin  users  were  receiving  only 
70  percent  of  the  tin  they  wanted.  We  firmly  believe  that  with  the 
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removal  of  all  controls  on  tin,  the  consumption  of  tin  in  this  country, 
in  1948,  would  not  exceed  that  of  1947  by  more  than  a  few  thousand 
tons. 

Our  position,  in  brief,  is  that,  on  the  basis  of  all  available  facts,  no- 
controls  over  tin  are  necessary  in  this  country  today.  If  it  is  concluded 
that  because  of  some  international  commitments,  it  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Government  monopoly  on  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  tin, 
we  could  not  oppose  Government  controls  on  imports,  and  allocations 
of  available  pig  tin  to  primary  users,  nor  do  we  object  to  the  stock 
piling  of  tin  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  proper  authorities, 
provided  that  tin  so  stock-piled  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  available 
supply. 

We  do  object  seriously,  however,  to  controls,  such  as  are  presently 
contained  in  Orders  M-43  and  M-81,  and  the  extension  of  powers  to 
any  agency  to  continue  to  impose  such  controls. 

Order  M-43  and  M-81  specify  permitted  uses  of  tin  for  all  industry. 
Up  to  the  present,  such  orders  specified  the  percentage  of  tin  or  the  tin 
content  that  may  be  used  in  any  product,  but  place  no  limitation  on 
the  over-all  quantity  of  tin  that  may  be  used  by  any  industry  on  the 
output  of  any  items  containing  tin  that  may  be  produced. 

Now,  however,  under  amendment  10  to  order  M-81,  which  is  to 
become  effective  February  29,  1948 — next  Sunday — the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  limiting  the  total  tonnage  of  tin  that  may  be  used 
in  1948,  by  each  can  manufacturing  company.  It  is  also  limiting,  and 
in  some  cases  prohibiting  entirely,  the  use  of  tin  in  the  manufacture  of 
cans  for  some  industries. 

The  can-manufacturing  industry  is  the  only  major  industry  on  which 
such  discriminatory  restrictions  and  curtailment  of  production  are 
being  imposed. 

The  figures  and  the  charts  in  the  statement  which  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  February  4,  prove 
conclusively  that  the  can  industry,  in  collaboration  with  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  has  done  by  far  the  best  job  of  tin  conservation  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  and  yet,  at  this  very  time,  when  the  supply  picture 
of  tin  is  improving  very  materially,  further  restrictions  are  being- 
imposed  upon  it. 

Idle  full  burden  of  tin  conservation  is  today  being  placed  on  one 
major  industry,  which  uses  less  than  30  percent  of  the  tin  consumed 
in  this  country.  On  June  11,  1947,  Mr.  II.  B.  McCoy,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Materials  Distribution  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
made  the  following  statement  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  United 
States  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  “When  the  supply  approaches 
within  reasonable  range  of  unrestricted  demand,  the  order  is  revoked.”' 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  tin  today.  The 
supply  is  not  only  approaching  but  exceeding  the  unrestricted  de¬ 
mand.  I  respectfully  urge  Congress  to  revoke  the  powers  which  make 
possible  the  imposition  of  such  discriminatory  regulations  as  amend¬ 
ment  No.  10  to  order  No.  M-81,  as  well  as  all  other  regulations. 

Gentlemen,  before  closing  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  certain  statements  made  before  your  committee  this  week, 
particularly  those  made  by  William  C.  Foster,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 
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On  Tuesday,  February  21,  Mr.  Foster  made  the  following  statement, 
as  a  reason  why  it  was  necessary  that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  the 
extension  of  tin  controls : 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  additional  restriction  on  the  use  of  tin,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  every  producer  of  these  products  is  working  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  to  use  up  all  the  tin  he  possibly  can.  So,  the  longer  we  put  off 
the  effective  date,  and  the  less  assurance  there  is  of  this  kind  of  controls,  the 
worse,  in  my  personal  opinion,  is  the  food  preservation  situation  and  the  stock¬ 
piling  situation. 

Gentlemen,  speaking  for  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  I  resent  this  accu¬ 
sation.  This  condition  does  not  exist  as  far  as  my  company  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  anticipating  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  new  proposed  amendment  to  order  M-81,  to  be  effective  February 
29,  this  coming  Sunday,  I  have  been  discussing  with  my  operating 
personnel  the  necessity  for  cut-backs  in  working  hours. 

Mr.  Foster  is  apparently  not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  this 
new  amendment.  The  limitation  of  the  amount  of  tin  which  a  can 
company  may  use  is  set  forth  in  the  order  as  follows: 

During  1948,  in  making  cans,  no  person  shall  use  more  tin  in  the  form  of 
tin  plate  coating  than  was  contained  in  the  tin  plate  he  received  during  1947 
for  making  cans. 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  makes  the  order  retroactive  to  January  1, 1948, 
and  any  plate  consumed  after  that  date  is  applicable  against  our  1948 

quota. 

Referring  to  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Foster  : 

We  started  negotiating  last  summer  with  these  largest  users  of  tin  as  to  the 
the  best  way  which  they  could  suggest  for  limiting  the  use  of  tin.  After  a  long 
series  of  negotiations,  the  plan  that  was  evolved  was  basically  their  own  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  best  method — 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  users  he  is  referring  to  with  respect 
to  the  can  industry.  Records  will  show  that  on  November  5  and 
November  19,  discussions  were  held  with  a  few  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  regarding  a  special  container.  No  industry  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a  further  restrictive  order  was  held  until  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  and  this  only  at  the  insistence  of  the  can  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  B.  McCoy,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Material  Distribution,  made  on  February  25,  he  estimates 
world  tin  production  for  1948  as  between  150,000  and  160,000  tons. 
This  represents  a  minimum  increase  over  1947  production  reported  as 
107,000  tons  of  43,000  to  53,000  tons.  Should  we  not  assume  that  we 
will  receive  the  same  ratio  or  percentage  of  this  increased  world  pro¬ 
duction,  as  we  received  out  of  1947  production?  On  this  basis,  we  can 
assume  we  will  receive  at  least  25  to  35  thousand  tons  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  1948  world  supply,  above  that  received  in  1947. 

This  amount  represents  more  than  the  25  percent  additional  quantity 
of  tin  which  Mr.  McCoy  states  will  be  required  if  there  is  no  restriction 
on  uses  of  tin. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  member  of  the  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  has  made  the  following  statement : 

The  expiration  of  the  tin  control  regulations  would  seriously  affect  the 
canning  industry,  as  tin  needed  for  perishable  food  containers  would  be  directed 
to  other  purposes. 
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This  is  a  statement  to  which  the  Continental  Can  Co.  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe.  We  wish  to  point  out  that  during  1947,  when  there  were  few 
limitations  on  the  production  of  cans  for  other  than  perishable  foods, 
all  food  packages  were  taken  care  of.  1947  was  one  of  the  largest 
pack  years  on  record,  and  was  exceeded  only  by  one  pack  year,  namely, 
1946. 

Gentlemen,  that  concludes  my  presentation,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  questions  of  Mr.  Eggerss? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Eggers,  what  was  the  world  tin  production  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  In  1940  it  was  approximately  235,000  tons;  in  1941  it 
was  241,000  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  what  is  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  Last  year  the  Department  of  Commerce  estimated  the 
production  as  107,000  tons.  There  is  also  another  figure  given  out 
by  the  International  Tin  Research  and  Development  Council,  or  the 
tin  study  group,  of  approximately  117,000  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  caused  that  differential? 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  sir.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
reporting.  These  are  preliminary  figures,  and  the  final  figures,  I  do 
not  imagine,  have  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  cannot  be  sure,  then,  of  the  figure  you  cave  me  for 
1947? 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  let  us  use  the  lower  figure  of  107,000  tons,  which  I 
would  say  we  are  positive  of. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  against  235,000  tons  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Mutii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  your  pack 
at  the  present  time,  last  year,  as  compared  to  1940,  let  us  say  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  Prior  to  the  war,  for  the  4  years  ending  in  1940,  the 
perishable  food  pack  was  about  280,000,000  cases.  During  the  war  it 
went  up  to  about  380,000,000  cases,  and  then  right  after  the  war  we 
had  some  very  large  packs.  In  1945  we  had  approximately  440,000,000 
cases.  In  1946,  515,000,000  cases.  And  the  estimate  for  1947  was 
about  475,000,000  million  cases. 

During  the  war,  we  were  not  able  to  build  new  plants  or  add  new 
equipment,  but  we  took  care  of  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  food 
pack.  In  addition  we  also  had  tremendous  requirements  for  C-ration 
cans,  K-ration  cans,  and  Army  and  Navy  subsistence  items.  All  of 
those  were  taken  care  of  and  I  do  not  think  we  fell  down  on  a  single 
order. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  it  is  your  idea  that  if  controls  over  tin  were  re¬ 
moved,  the  situation  would  take  care  of  itself? 

Mr.  Muth.  We  have  never  fallen  down  on  the  delivery  of  cans  to  a 
food  customer.  Whenever  we  set  up  our  programs,  which  we  do  every 
year,  we  make  full  provision  for  all  perishable  food  items,  and  if  there 
is  any  curtailment,  it  is  not  on  food  packs  or  uses. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  perhaps  some  perishable  foods 
might  be  lost.  We  defy  anyone  to  go  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  California  Canners  League  or  any  of  the  large  food  groups, 
and  show  where  the  can  companies  have  not  delivered  all  the  cans  that 
were  required  during  the  canning  season. 

I  have  been  in  the  can  business  25  years,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
any  failure  of  that  kind  ever  occurred. 
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Mr.  Smith.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  this :  if  tin  were  left  to  a  free 
market,  whether  there  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  tin.  That  is  the  way  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works. 
Wliat  is  your  idea  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  work  in  this  case,  and  we  will  have  tin  running  out  of  our 
ears  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  though,  for  the  fellows 
down  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  want  jobs. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  Well,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  want  to  rule  somebody  and  boss  people  all  around. 

Mr.  Kilburn.  Dr.  Smith,  may  I  ask  a  question  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  yield.  • 

Mr.  Kilburn.  This  record,  which  is  apparently  a  very  good  one, 
which  you  made,  was  made  under  controls,  however,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  We  have  never  had  controls,  other  than  during  the  war, 
when  we  were  given  certain  specifications  for  certain  types  of  cans,  for 
certain  types  of  products,  was  not  permitted  during  the  war. 

In  January  of  1946,  these  controls  on  other  than  food  containers  were 
gradually  lifted,  and  in  1947 — February  of  1947 — practically  all  con¬ 
trols  on  containers  were  lifted,  so  that  in  1946  and  1947  we  made  the 
record  without  controls,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  created  this  shortage  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Egeress.  I  am  not  a  tin  expert,  but  the  record  will  show  that 
during  the  late  thirties — middle  and  late  thirties— the  cartel  cut  back 
the  production  of  tin  because  of  the  tremendous  surplus,  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  those  years  was  limited. 

Then,  when  the  war  came  along,  in  1940  and  1941,  limitations  were 
lifted,  and  immediately  the  production  went  to  over  200,000  tons  a  j^ear 
for  the  years  1940  and  1941. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  So  that  now  there  is  no  shortage  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  No,  sir;  because,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  late 
30’s,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  industry  has  never  needed  more  than 
90,000  tons,  and  with  the  conservation  of  tin  that  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  tin  mill  products  alone,  they  cannot  consume  as  much  as 
they  did  prewar.  That  is  one  of  the  worries  of  the  tin  smelting 
industry  today. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  cartel  arrangement  still  exists,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Muth.  Prior  to  the  war,  we  had  what  we  called  the  interna¬ 
tional  tin  contr.ol  scheme.  The  tin  production  in  the  world  gradually 
increased,  say,  from  1900  on.  Around  1900  we  produced  around  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  tin.  Then,  in  1925  it  got  up  to  about  125,000 
tons  of  tin. 

From  1925  to  1931  we  had  quite  an  increase  and  in  192D  we  had  a 
tremendous  year.  It  reached  about  197,000  tons,  and  during  the  next 
couple  of  years  the  world  stocks  r.ose  from  a  normal  of  about  25,000 
tons  to  about  55,000  tons. 
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About  1932  the  market  broke,  and  whereas  the  price  of  tin  had  been 
perhaps  60  cents  or  50  cents  prior  to  that  time,  it  dropped  down  to 
22  cents  and  in  one  case  a  little  over  18  cents  a  pound.  Then  all  the 
producing  countries  got  together  and  signed  an  agreement  and  they 
placed  quotas  on  all  the  producing  countries  with  the  exception  of  17 
percent  that  did  not  belong.  They  controlled  the  output  of  tin  all 
during  the  thirties.  In  some  cases  they  allowed  as  low  as  30  percent 
of  your  output  in  a  given  quarter,  and  they  kept  the  supply  in  line  with 
the  demand  and  set  up  a  small  buffer  pool  which  took  care  of  it  in  case 
the  demand  fell  off. 

We  really  do  not  know  how  much  tin  can  be  produced  in  the  world 
because,  with  the  exception  of  1940  and  1941,  we  were  limited  on 
production.  In  1940,  as  I  say,  it  went  up  to  235,000  tons,  and  in  1941 
to  241,000  tons. 

Last  year  we  had  this  107,000  t#ns  figure.  For  1948  we  have  the 
figure  of  from  150  to  160  thousand  tons  and  we  have  some  preliminary 
estimates  for  next  year  of  180,000  to  200,000  tons.  We  think  we  can 
reach  ISO  t,o  200  thousand  tons  even  if  we  drop  off  some  tonnage  for 
some  of  the  countries  that  are  slow  in  coming  back  into  production. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  get  back  to  this  cartel  arrangement.  Is  it  your 
opinion,  or  do  you  know  that  this  cartel  has  been  dissolved? 

Mr.  Mtjth.  It  has  been  inactive.  I  would  not  say  it  has  been  dis¬ 
solved. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  it  has  not  been  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Mtjth.  Because  tin  is  a  very  much  controlled  item. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  who  controls  this  cartel?  Which  country  con¬ 
trols  it? 

Mr.  Muth.  All  the  producing  countries  were  members.  Now,  Ma¬ 
laya  is  the  largest  producer,  and  that  is  mostly  Great  Britain.  Then, 
we  have  the  Dutch  and  the  Bolivians  coming  next. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  control  that  cartel;  is 
that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Mtjth.  Well,  most  of  the  tin  concentrates  used  to  go  to  England 
for  smelting,  and  the  market  was  in  London.  So  I  would  say  that 
the  British  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  setting  the  price.  Then,  they 
also  have  very  close  contacts  with  Bolivia  and  some  of  the  other 
producing  countries. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  restricting  the 
production  of  tin  at  all  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  think  they  are? 

Mr.  Muth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  they  have  plenty  of  outlets  for  it,  and 
they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  place  any  restrictions  on  it? 

Mr.  Muth.  No,  I  think  most  of  the  countries  want  dollar  balances 
now  and  I  think  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  Malaya  there  is  quite 
a  lot  of  encouragement  given  to  increased  production. 

I  might  add  that  we  cannot  quite  understand  some  of  the  figures 
submitted  by  Mr.  McCoy.  The  supply  coming  into  this  country  is 
made  up  of  two  products.  You  either  have  pig  tin,  which  is  smelted 
overseas  and  brought  in  as  pig  tin  and  bought  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  or  you  have  the  concentrate,  which  is  the  unre¬ 
fined  tin,  and  which  is  shipped  to  Texas  City. 
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Most  of  that  comes  from  Bolivia  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies — with 
some  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  other  countries  and  some  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  at  that  point.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  buys  that  pig  tin? 

Mr.  Muth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  does  it  determine  its  price  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  a  matter  of  world  agreement. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  by  world  agreement.  Does  that  not  bring  your 
cartel  back  into  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  define  this 
Combined  Tin  Committee  and  the  different  tin  producers  as  a  cartel. 
They  get  together  and  agree  on  a  price,  and  then  they  set  the  price  in 
one  part  of  the  world  and  the  rest  of  the  world  follows. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  virtually  a  cartel  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  a  cartel  or  not, 
but  it  is  pretty  well  controlled. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Smith.  One  moment.  It  is  virtually  the  same  group,  though, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Muth.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  always  the  same  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  you  have  an  authoritarian  price  fixed  on  your  tin ; 
is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  correct,  we  have  no  control  over  the  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  market  price  at  all;  it  is  a  red  or  official  price? 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  British  Empire  does  not 
control  these  prices  and  establish  them. 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  I  would  say  they  are  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
establishing  the  price. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Hays.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  Bolivian  supply.  What  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  production  is  from  Bolivia? 

Mr.  Muth.  I  thing  the  Bolivians  are  now  producing  about  32,000 
to  38,000  tons  of  concentrate  a  year.  I  believe  we  are  supposed  to  get 
about  16,000  tons  of  that.  The  balance  goes  to  England  for  smelting. 

Mr.  Hays.  And  about  what  percentage  of  the  world  production  is 
that  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  That  would  be  16,000  tons,  say,  last  year  out  of— well, 
taking  1948,  it  would  be  16,000  tons  out  of  150,000  to  163,000  tons  esti¬ 
mated  for  1948. 

Mr.  Hays.  And  the  Bolivian  production  is  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Muth.  I  would  say  it  is  about  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Hays.  When  you  speak  of  the  Bolivians,  you  do  not  mean  that 
that  is  owned  by  Bolivian  interests,  do  you  ?  It  is  all  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  others,  is  it  not  ?  . 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  the  largest  interests  down  there  are  the  T  atma 
interests.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Patina  is  a  Bolivian  or  ol  some 
other  nationality.  I  think  he  was  originally,  but  what  he  wound  up 
as,  I  am  not  sure. 
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Mr.  Hays.  You  do  not  know  what  the  complexion  of  that  ownership 
is  at  present? 

Mr.  Muth.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a  paper  where  Mrs. 
Patina  was  made  president  of  the  company  and  one  of  the  men  from 
one  of  the  banks  in  New  York  is  chairman  of  the  board.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  English  shareholders  having  shares 
in  the  Bolivian  mines,  because  there  always  has  been  a  very  close  con¬ 
nection  between  producers  in  Bolivia  and  the  smelting  companies  in 
England. 

Mr.  Hays.  But  it  is  tied  in  completely  with  the  cartel  system  ? 

Mr.  Mutii.  Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hays.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  always  been  of  the  idea  that  four-fifths  of 
the  tin  that  we  got  came  from  British  Malaya.  Is  that  right  or 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  in  the  largest  production  year,  1941,  about 
78,000  tons  of  the  241,000  tons  came  from  Malaya.  That  is  about  one- 
tliird. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Muth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  we  get  the  rest  from  Bolivia  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  No,  sir.  As  to  pig  tin,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
identify  the  source.  We  get  pig  tin  which  is  allocated  to  us  by  the 
Combined  Tin  Committee.  This  group  gets  together  and  makes  an 
allocation  of  the  pig  tin.  The  concentrate  is  not  allocated.  The  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  buys  concentrate  and  now  I  think  our 
purchases  are  running  at  the  rate  of  32,000  tons  a  year. 

As  I  said  before,  the  tin  that  comes  into  this  country  is  either  in  pig 
form  or  concentrate  form.  The  concentrate,  I  understand,  we  buy 
direct,  and  we  get  about  half  from  Bolivia  and  half  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  perhaps  a  little  more  from  other  countries. 

As  to  pig  tin,  that  is  an  allocation  based  on  the  agreement  made  by 
the  Combined  Tin  Committee - - 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  it  is  all  controlled  by  England,  every  bit  of  it? 

Mr.  Mutii.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  is  controlled  by  this  Committee, 
which  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  producing  countries. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  who  controls  the  producing  countries? 

Mr.  Mutii.  Well,  Holland  is  a  large  producer,  and  Bolivia  is  a  large 
producer,  and  you  have  a  little  tin  coming  out  of  Siam,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Nigeria — which  would  be  British— -there  is  a  little  coming  from 
Australia— which  would  be  British.  The  British,  we  know,  exert  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  the  Committee,  but  I  would  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  that  they  do  more  than  that.  I  think  you  would  have  to  ask 
one  of  the  men  from  the  Department  of  Commerce — someone  like  Mr. 
McCoy  or  Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  believe  Mr.  Vogelsang  sits  with  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  was  not  asking  a  bad  question,  I  do  not 
think.  I  was  just  looking  for  information. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  understand.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Now,  of  the  tin  that  comes  into  this  country,  last  year  we  got 
28,000  tons  of  concentrate  and  about  33,000  tons  of  pig  tin,  or  61,742 
tons,  out  of  the  107,000  tons  produced. 
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For  1948,  we  are  supposed  to  get  32,000  tons  of  concentrate  and 
35,000  tons  of  pig  tin,  or  67,000  tons,  out  of  an  increased  production 
of  around  160,000  tons.  We  cannot  understand,  if  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  is  going  up  from  107,000  tons  to  around  160,000  tons,  why  we 
should  only  get  perhaps  2,000  tons  more.  We  feel  that  tin  is  going  to 
llow  in  the  direction  of  the  United  States.  Everybody  wants  dollars. 
If  you  have  dollars,  you  can  buy  almost  anything.  If  you  have  dol¬ 
lars,  you  can  buy  equipment,  food,  fuel,  and  everything  else  you  might 
need  here,  to  ship  back  to  where  the  producing  is  being  done. 

Another  thing  is  that  we  do  not  think  that  a  lot  of  markets  which 
existed  prewar,  for  tin,  exist  any  longer.  Before  the  war  the  United 
States  of  America  was  the  largest  consumer.  We  consumed  around  40 
or  45  percent.  Next  came  Great  Britain,  then  Germany,  then  Japan, 
then  France,  then  Italy. 

Now,  we  know  the  Germans  are  practically  out  of  the  picture.  They 
used  to  make  a  lot  of  industrial  machinery  and  were  one  of  the  large 
tin-plate  manufacturers.  The  Japs  were  big  tin-plate  manufacturers 
and  they  also  used  a  lot  of  tin  in  making  industrial  machinery.  The 
French  tin-plate  mills  are  just  operating  at  about  half  capacity.  I 
would  say  the  British  tin-plate  industry  is  operating  at  about  75  or 
80  percent  of  capacity. 


Before  the  war,  when  we  had  this  average  annual  production  of 
around  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  tons,  these  people  were  all  using  tin.  Now  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  this  prewar  production,  and  these  people  are  out  of  the  market. 
We  feel  that  tin  is  going  to  come  in  this  direction,  if  we  want  to  go  out 
and  get  it. 

When  Mr.  McCoy,  or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  rather,  makes 
the  estimates,  and  submits  data  here  to  show  that  last  year  we  got 
61,742  tons  and  the  estimate  for  this  year  is  67,000  tons,  with  all  this 
increased  production,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  being  used  in 
other  countries  on  a  prewar  basis  and  knowing  that  people  like  dol¬ 
lars,  we  cannot  understand  why  more  tin  is  not  coming  to  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  figures  have  been  consistently  low. 
As  Mr.  Eggerss  stated  a  little  while  ago,  in  one  of  their  preliminary 
estimates  they  thought  the  pig  tin  as  of  January  1  would  be  13,000 
tons.  Then  another  report  came  out,  I  believe  it  was  dated  January 
30,  which  estimated  it  at  20,000  tons.  Then,  the  final  figures  came  out 
a  couple  of  weeks  later,  and  we  wind  up  with  24,500  tons,  and  at  the 
end  of  January  we  find  we  are  much  better  off. 

So  we  rather  feel  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  too  much  on  the  conservative  side. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  explain  how  these  control  orders  work.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  buys  the  tin. 
And  they  have  a  set  price  now  of  94  cents  a  pound. 

Then,  this  tin  is  distributed,  based  more  or  less  on  these  end-use 
orders. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  Is  that  not  a  pretty 
high  price,  94  cents  ? 

Mr.  Muth.  The  highest  price  that  I  know  of  was  $1.10  for  a  very 
short  period  right  after  the  last  war.  I  would  say  the  price  usually 
drifts  from  around  45  to  55  cents  per  pound.  But  it  will  be  higher 
due  to  the  fact  that  labor  costs  are  higher.  So  it  will  be  higher  than 
prewar. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  more 
questions.  I  have  really  learned  something  from  what  you  have  said, 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  am  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  sir. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  explain  these  orders  and  the  way  they 
affect  the  industry.  We  have  the  master  order,  M-43.  That  more  or 
less  tells  what  industries  can  use  tin.  Then,  if  you  can  use  tin,  the 
weight  of  the  coating  you  put  on  your  article,  or  the  percentage  of  tin 
in  the  solder  you  use,  and  so  forth.  But  it  does  not  put  any  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  solder  that  you  can  use.  You  can  use  all  the  solder 
that  you  can  buy,  say,  in  the  open  market,  provided  you  do  not  use 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  tin  in  that  solder.  But  the  percentage 
of  tin  in  solder  varies  with  the  particular  end  use. 

Now,  the  can-making  industry,  in  M-T3,  comes  under  a  section  called 
“Use  of  tin  and  terne  plate”  and  it  says,  “see  order  M-81.” 

When  we  get  to  order  M— 81 — I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
gentlemen  have  seen  this  order,  but  there  are  two  pages  of  very  fine 
print,  and  there  are  here  228  products.  But  under  certain  of  these 
numbers,  as,  for  example,  under  meat,  there  are  about  10  or  15  other 
items. 

1  his  order  says,  for  example,  if  you  are  canning  apples  or  making 
cans  for  apples,  you  have  to  use  a  certain  weight  of  tin  in  the  body 
and  a  different  weight  in  the  bottom.  Then,  if  you  are  using  some 
frozen  food  item,  then  you  have  an  entirely  different  grade  of  plate. 

On  some  other  cans  you  can  use  tin  or  terne  plate  in  the  body  but  you 
cannot  use  it  in  the  ends. 

So  we  have  here  228  different  products  in  which  the  can  specifications 
with  which  we  have  to  comply  are  spelled  out  by  someone  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  industry. 

That  is  just  part  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Kilbttrn.  How  can  the  man  who  uses  the  cans  tell  in  advance 
what  he  is  going  to  need  ?  I  should  think  it  would  depend  on  his  pack. 
He  may  decide  at  the  end  to  use  some  other  product. 

Mr.  Muth.  We  have  to  take  that  risk.  Some  years  back,  or  during 
the  time  when  we  had  these  controls,  it  was  provided  that  the  canner 
give  us  a  certificate  stating  that  his  use  of  the  cans  would  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  order  M-81.  So  if  the  canner  is  packing  fruits  he  orders 
certain  types  of  cans.  If  he  is  packing  also  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes, 
he  gets  cans  with  a  different  coating.  But  that  is  something  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  have,  say,  35  or  40  can-making  plants  plus  other 
types  of  plants,  and  the  other  can  companies  have  tremendous  numbers 
of  plants,  so  when  you  have  all  these  specifications,  it  builds  up  your 
inventory  and  creates  all  sorts  of  manufacturing  problems. 

We  have  worked  along  with  this  order,  and  it  has  been  quite  a  chore. 
But  now  the  Department  of  Commerce  have  something  else  which  they 
want  to  add  to  this  order  M-81. 

We  had  some  meetings  which  started  in  November,  which  more  or 
less  wound  up  in  January,  and  we  were  told  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  they  would  like  to  save  some  tin  for  the  stock  pile.  At 
first  we  had  the  figures  of  the  estimated  consumption  for  1948,  which 
were  65,000  tons  of  primary  tin,  that  is  pig  tin  either  from  the  Texas 
smelter  or  tin  brought  in  from  out  of  the  country,  plus  25,000  tons  of 
secondary  tin,  which  is  tin  produced  domestically  by  the  de-tinning 
plants  and  is  recovered  from  all  sorts  of  tin  scrap. 
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They  told  us  that  they  wanted  to  save  about  3,500  tons  of  tin,  but  it 
would  be  pig  tin  so  it  would  have  to  be  saved  out  of  the  65,000  tons  of 
pig  tin. 

So  we  figured  out  that  domestic  can-making  industry  used  about 
24,000  tons  of  pig  tin,  so  if  they  wanted  to  save  3,500  tons,  we  would 
have  to  save  about  one-third  of  that,  which  would  be  a  little  over  1,000 
tons,  and  the  rest  of  the  users  of  pig  tin  would  save  the  balance  out  of 
what  they  used.  After  a  lot  of  discussion,  it  developed  that  all  of  the 
saving,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  bit  which  might  be  saved  by 
cutting  down  the  exports  of  tin  plate,  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
domestic  can-making  industry.  So  we  said,  “We  are  patriotic,  but  we 
assume  that  all  the  other  users  of  pig  tin  are  patriotic,  too,  and  if  you 
want  to  save  3,500  tons  of  tin  out  of  65,000  tons,  maybe  everybody 
will  want  to  contribute.” 

Unfortunately,  I  think  we  were  about  the  only  industry  who  had 
an  order  of  this  kind  which  was  easy  to  control,  and  it  was  much 
easier  to  add  a  little  amendment  called  direction  No.  10  to  the  existing 
order  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  go  out  and  control  the  use  of  tin  in 
solders  and  maybe  in  101  other  industries  on  which  you  did  not  have 
a  specific  limitation  order. 

So  we  have  this  order,  which  was  changed  slightly.  The  idea  was 
that  we  would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  tin  we  received  on  tin  coat¬ 
ings  in  1947.  They  were  going  to  set  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  tin 
that  the  can-making  industry  could  use. 

We  said,  “Well,  we  do  not  like  it,  but  if  we  have  to,  we  will  go  along 
with  it,”  but  we  said,  “Now  you  are  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  tin  that  we  can  use,  because  you  say  that  as  new  tin  comes  into  this 
country,  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  stock  pile,  but  you  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  tin  that  all  these  other 
fellows  are  using  ?” 

Frankly,  we  have  never  gotten  that  answer.  That  is  one  reason  we 
do  not  like  this  type  of  control.  It  is  just  like  a  man  walking  around 
with  a  noose  around  his  neck.  It  may  not  bother  you  at  all,  but  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  some  guy  may  decide  to  see  what  happens  if  he 
gives  it  a  jerk. 

As  Mr.  Eggerss  has  been  saying,  we  have  been  trying  to  have  con¬ 
trols  eliminated.  Now,  there  are  different  types  of  controls  or  there 
are  no  controls  at  all.  The  Keconstruction  Finance  Corporation  can 
buy  the  tin,  by  Government  directive,  and  set  aside  everything  it 
wants  for  the  stock  pile,  then,  they  can  distribute  the  balance  to 
industry.  You  can  have  a  free  market,  or  if  you  want  to  have  some 
kind  of  controls,  you  could  go  down  to  the  primary  users.  What 
you  can  do  in  a  case  like  this  is  this:  Most  of  our  tin  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  a  coating  on  a  tin-plate  sheet.  If  the  Department 
of  Commerce  went  to  the  tin-plate  companies,  they  have  a  record, 
and  it  is  all  spelled  out  in  the  reports  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  if  they  said  to  the  tin  producers,  “We  are  going  to  give 
you  so  much  tin,  you  work  it  out  with  the  can  companies  how  much 
tin  plate  each  can  company  is  going  to  get.” 

Well,  the  steel  companies  would  come  to  the  can  companies  and 
say,  “Listen,  Mr.  Continental  Can,  last  year  you  got  so  many  tons 
of  tin  on  your  tin  plate.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  give  you, 
because  we  just  have  so  much  to  go  around.” 
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Then,  we  would  order  tin  plate  from  these  fellows  and  we  would 
write  our  own  can  specifications.  We  are  in  the  can  business  and 
you  can  bet  that  we  would  spread  the  tin  as  thin  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  spread  it.  So  we  would  write  specifications  that  fitted 
in  with  our  production  schedules,  and  which  best  suited  our  equip¬ 
ment  and  customers. 

But  the  way  it  is  here — I  would  like  you  gentlemen  to  take  a  look 
at  this  order  and  see  what  it  involves. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  do  not  know  where  you  get  off,  do  you,  or 
do  you  ?  I  am  getting  confused. 

Mr.  Muth.  We  are  very  much  confused  right  now,  frankly.  We 
have  an  added  order  to  go  into  effect  on  the  29th  day  of  February. 
We  were  down  here  the  other  day,  and  we  did  not  know  whether 
tin  controls  were  to  go  on  for  30  'days.  At  the  end  of  90  days,  we 
may  not  have  any  controls  at  all.  Here  we  are  changing  equipment 
over,  buying  different  type  of  plate  that  we  may  never  use,  taking 
teriffic  cutting  losses  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  work  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  like  this.  I  think  something  like  this  proposed  amendment, 
or  direction  10,  where  you  make  it  effective  on  Sunday,  and  which 
may  be  good  for  90  days,  should  be  killed.  We  do  not  need  anything 
like  that  to  run  our  business  these  days. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  On  page  2  of  your  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Eggerss, 
the  second  paragraph,  you  furnish  some  rather  impressive  figures. 
You  show  there  that  from  January  1  of  this  year  to  January  31  of 
this  year,  the  jump  in  estimates  was  from  13,400  tons  to  27,674  tons. 
Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  a  jump  of  something  more  than  100  percent. 
Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  right;  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  They  are  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
1  understand. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  _  They  are  the  same  figures  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  using;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  happened  there?  Is  that  a  case  of  mistakes  in 
estimates?  Or  did  something  unforseen  happen  in  the  production 
to  bring  about  the  jump  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  No;  it  was  too  conservative  a  program  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  They  were  making  allowances  for 
the  fact  that  something  might  happen  in  these  tin  ore  mining  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  way  of  labor  disturbances,  and  so  forth,  and  they  would 
not  concede  that  those  difficulties  would  only  be  in  spots.  In  other 
words,  they  have  taken  a  too  conservative  attitude  and  too  pessimistic 
an  attitude  on  what  can  or  cannot  be  done.  They  seem  to  forget,  as 
Mr.  Muth  has  stated,  that  these  countries  are  interested  in  dollars, 
and  they  are  going  to  mine  this  ore  and  smelt  tin  and  get  dollars. 

•  ^  ou  are  aware,  I  take  it,  that  the  best  tin  or  is  mined 

m  Malaya. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  The  ore  is  richer  in  tin  content  in  Malays  than  in  the 
other  countries,  but  the  resulting  tin,  after  smelting,  is  of  no  better 
quality  than  that  produced  in  other  countries. 

Mi .  I  alle.  That  is  right,  that  is  putting  it  much  better.  But  we 
have  no  opportunity  to  use  any  of  that  ore  at  our  smelters  in  Texas 
City. 
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Mr.  Eggerss.  We  do  get  about  16,000  tons. 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  that  we  get 
ours. 

Mr.  Talle.  We  get  it  from  Bolivia,  Siam,  and  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

Mr.  Muth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  But  the  British  have  a  45  percent  ad  valorem  tax  on 
the  Malayan  ore,  if  it  passes  beyond  the  British  possessions. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  it  because  we  subsidize 
the  smeltery  in  Texas  City. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Talle.  If  we  were  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  we  could 
get  it.  Because  we  are  not,  we  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  a  fact ;  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  On  page  4  of  your  statement,  second  paragraph,  I  quote 
“Neither  we,  nor  our  customers,  would  be  willing  to  pay  this  great 
price  for  a  product  which  would  be  no  better  than  the  product  we 
now  produce.” 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  Will  you  say  a  word  about  the  product  you  now  pro¬ 
duce  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Muth  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Muth.  We  have  made  tremendous  savings  in  can  manufac¬ 
ture,  through  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tin  coating  that  we  use 
on  the  sheets  made  into  cans,  and  also  in  the  grade  of  solder  that 
we  use. 

Before  the  war  the  Continental  Can  Co.  used  an  average  of  38  per¬ 
cent  tin  in  the  solder  which  it  consumed  in  can  making.  During  the 
war,  a  number  of  technical  advances  were  made,  and  a  lot  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  built,  and  we  were  able  to  use  solder  containing  2  percent  tin. 

That  applies  only  to  a  certain  types  of  cans,  of  course.  Our  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  tin  in  solder  now  is  about  7  to  8  percent,  as  against 
the  38  percent  before  the  war.  That  is  one  tin  saving  that  has  been 
rather  substantial,  and  that  is  going  to  continue. 

Then,  just  before  the  war,  the  only  method  of  making  tin  plate,  on 
a  commercial  basis,  was  taking  a  steel  sheet  and  diping  it  down  into 
a  molten  bath.  We  used  a  unit  in  the  industry  of  120  sheets,  14  by 
20  inches.  These  120  sheets  required  1.50  pounds  of  tin. 

Around  1940  we  cut  it  back  to  1.03  and  then  down  to  1.25  pounds  of 
tin. 

Around  1942  the  steel  companies  began  putting  in  electroplating 
equipment,  and  now,  instead  of  having  the  prewar  average  of  1.50,  we 
have  an  average  tin  coating  of  about  eight-tenths  of  a  pound,  and  that 
is  applied  electrolytically,  it  is  more  uniform  than  the  hot  dip  coat¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  for  a  very  large  part  of  our  output.  The 
price  of  tin  plate  that  we  buy  has  differentiations  based  on  the  weight 
of  tin  coating. 

The  cans  that  we  sell  to  our  customers,  they  also  have  differentiations 
based  on  the  weight  of  tin  coatings.  These  cans  have  been  satisfactory 
to  our  customers,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  these  people  to  say,  “We 
want  prewar  cans  having  this  heavier  tin  coating,  for  which  we  would 
have  to  pay  more  money.” 
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Mr.  Talle.  I  assume  your  explantions  are  related  to  your  statement 
on  page  5,  first  paragraph,  “We  firmly  believe  that  with  the  removal 
of  all  tin  controls,  the  consumption  of  tin  in  this  country  in  1948  would 
not  exceed  that  of  1947  by  more  than  a  few  thousand  tons.” 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  other  words,  for  reasons  of  cost,  perhaps,  you  would 
have  no  desire  to  alter  the  production  method  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  have  some  more  questions  but  my  friend  to  my  right 
must  leave  so  I  will  yield  to  him  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Eggerss,  how  far  Indo¬ 
nesia  has  to  go  before  it  will  attain  the  prewar  levels  of  production. 
Can  you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  Mr.  Muth  can,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  see  on  page  3  that  you  expect  a  50-percent  increase 
in  the  Indonesian  production  in  the  coming  year.  I  wonder  how  much 
margin  there  is  between  present  production  and  prewar  production  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  In  1940,  in  Malaya,  what  they  call  the  Federated  Ma¬ 
layan  States — there  is  a  long  island  there — they  produced  between 
78,000  and  80,000  tons.  For  the  first  three  quarters  of  1947,  I  think 
their  production  was  about  27,000  or  28,000  tons,  and  they  were  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  tons  per  quarter.  So,  I  would  say  in 
1947  the  output  should  have  been  around  36,000  or  37,000  tons,  as 
against  the  prewar  figure  of  78,000  to  about  81,000  tons. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  As  I  get  the  picture  of  the  Dutch  East.  Indies,  there 
are  certain  areas  which  are  in  rather  bad  shape,  and  in  which  little 
is  being  done,  while  there  are  others  in  which  conditions  have  been 
pretty  well  stabilized.  Is  the  tin-producing  area  one  of  the  peaceful 
sections  or  one  of  the  upset,  so-called,  sections  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  do  not  think  they  are  greatly  affected  by  the  upset 
conditions,  because  we  get  the  tin  reports  from  London  every  month 
and  conditions  seem  to  be  all  right.  But  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
making  a  very  rapid  comeback,  but  a  little  more  slowly.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  matter  of  getting  a  certain  amount  of  equipment, 
bringing  in  fuel,  food,  and  so  forth.  Then,  some  of  the  labor  was 
scattered  during  the  war— with  the  Japs  using  them  for  forced  labor, 
and  so  forth — but  production  now  seems  to  be  coming  back  very  satis¬ 
factorily  and  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  restrict  output  on 
the  part  of  this  International  Committee  or  agreement  in  order  to 
retain  markets  for  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  do  not  think  so,  up  to  this  time.  But  that  is  one 
danger  with  which  you  are  always  confronted.  The  minute  the 
supply  and  demand  gets  somewhat  in  balance,  and  if  you  want  to 
build  up  stocks,  this  international  group  may  go  back  to  work  again. 
I  think  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  bargaining  power  which  the 
United  States  has,  and  in  view  of  all  the  contributions  we  are  making" 
under  the  European  recovery  program  and  some  of  the  other  plans,, 
it  seems  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  tin  out 
of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Talle.  The  Department  of  Commerce  asks  that  we  build  up 
stock  piles  of  tin. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Talle.  Are  you  in  favor  of  building  stock  piles? 

Mr.  Muth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  How  extensive  do  you  think  the  stock  piles  should  be? 

Mr.  Muth.  We  do  not  know  what  the  military  requirements  are, 
but  with  increased  world  production,  and  if  there  was  an  orderly 
program,  over,  say,  a  5-year  period,  you  could  build  up  a  very  sizable 
stock  pile. 

Mr.  Talle.  Did  you  not  testify,  Mr.  Eggers,  that  the  industry  does 
not  use  more  than  90,000  tons  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  We  feel  confident  that  the  combined  industries  in 
this  country  would  not  use  more  than  90,000  tons.  That  is  right. 
That  is  both  primary  and  secondary. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  think  a  year's  supply  would  be  a  good  stock 
pile? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  would  say  this :  With  the  high  price  of  tin  today, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  military  needs  or  the  thinking  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  about  which  we  do  not  know  anything,  we  should  not  try  to 
stock  pile  at  these  high  prices  today.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
tin-plate  stock  today  would  amount  to  over  $210,000,000. 

Mr.  Talle.  It  would  be  a  terrific  loss  in  inventory. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  It  would  be  a  terrific  loss  in  inventory.  Again,  if  w;} 
are  facing  an  emergency  of  any  kind,  we  should  stock  pile  in  spite 
of  the  high  prices.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  But  if  we  can  just  control 
the  normal  economic  situation  ahead  of  us,  and  the  world  situation,  we 
certainly  should  be  conservative  in  our  stock  piling  at  these  high  costs. 

Mr.  Talle.  Were  we  caught  short  in  December  of  1941? 

Mr.  Muth.  We  had  a  fairly  large  stock  pile.  We  had,  I  think, 
143,000  tons  of  tin  when  the  war  started.  A  lot  of  that  was  brought 
in  during  a  period  of  about  2  years,  when  world  production  went  up. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  I  might  say,  sir,  that  if,  before  the  war,  there  was  a 
world  supply  of  tin  such  as  there  is  today,  in  stock  piles,  there  would 
not  be  any  market  for  tin  at  all.  What  the  average  world  supply  of  tin 
will  level  off  at,  to  hold  a  world  market,  I  cannot  state,  but  before  the 
war,  they  would  be  giving  tin  away,  with  the  amount  of  stock  piles 
that  exist  in  this  country  alone  today. 

Mr.  Talle.  Before  the  war  there  was  no  tin  smeltery  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  None  whatever. 

Talle.  But  we  are  better  off  now,  in  that  we  do  have  one  at 
City. 


Eggerss.  That  is  correct,  sir. 


Mr. 

Texas 

Mr. 

Mr.  Talle.  So  that  would  probably  lessen  the  need  for  large  stock 
piles. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  Well,  you  would  have  to  stock  pile  the  ore,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eggerss.  But  not  the  tin.  And  that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Talle.  Stock  piling  the  ore  would  be  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
stock  piling  the  tin,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Under  this  European  recovery  program,  if  our 
country  granted  some  funds,  would  we  not  have  more  tin  than  we  need  ? 
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Mr.  Eggerss.  I  am  sure  that  tin  will  come  out  of  our  ears,  if  we  try 
to  get  tin,  under  the  European  recovery  program.  Because  we  have  16 
affiliates  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree - 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  mean,  if  we  loaned  them  money  to  produce  this 
tin.  there  would  be  a  surplus,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Eggerss.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Eggerss. 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  committee  will 
stand  m  recess  until  Monday  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  35  a.  m.,  Friday,  February  27,  1948,  the  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  on  Monday,  Marcli  1,  1948,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

W ashing  ton,  D.  G. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sundstrom,  Kil- 
burn,  Buffett,  Cole,  Hull,  Stratton,  Banta,  Nicholson,  Spence,  Brown, 
F olger,  and  Riley. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  'will  continue  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  section  3  of 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Congressman  Abernethy,  of 
Mississippi. 

Congressman,  we  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY,  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  give  the  committee  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
gathered  in  its  investigation  of  the  fertilizer  situation. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  into  the 
need  generally  for  nitrogen  or  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  every  section 
of  this  country. 

The  letters  which  we  have  received  from  our  constituents  are  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  convince  me — and  I  think  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  all  Members  of  Congress — of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  of  nitrogen  available  to  the  American  farmer. 

Information  has  come  to  you,  as  well  as  to  us,  no  doubt,  that  the 
industry  is  supplying  many  thousands  more  tons  of  nitrogen  than  it 
did  before  the  war.  That  may  be  true.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
is  still  a  very  definite  shortage. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  best  I  can,  to  the 
supply  problem,  and  the  percentages  of  supply  as  compared  with  those 
in  the  occupied  areas.  Figures  may  be  just  a  little  boresome,  but  I 
think  figures  and  precentages  are  what  you  and  the  committee  need. 

I  have  in  my  file  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
date  of  February  18,  wherein  he  states  that  after  three  investigations 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  need  of  nitrogen 
in  the  United  States  is  1,160,000  tons,  that  is,  pure  nitrogen.  I  am 
speaking  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  not  nitrogenous-content  fertilizers. 
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The  Secretary  states :  “The  American  farmer  needs  today  1,160,000 
tons  of  nitrogen” — and  that  statement  was  made  after  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  investigated  the  situation,  not  once, 
but  three  times. 

Now  that  we  have  the  need  before  us,  let  us  see  what  the  supply 
is.  The  fertilizer  industry  will  have  manufactured  this  fiscal  year 
approximately  686,500  tons.  We  will  import  approximately  187,000 
tons. 

The  War  Department  will  manufacture  253,412  tons.  My  authority 
for  the  latter  figure  is  Lt.  Col.  Albert  S.  Gritt,  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Supply  Section,  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Department.  He 
imparted  that  information  to  our  subcommittee  when  we  made  our 
investigation  in  December. 

The  sum  total  of  those  three  sources  of  information - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  subcommittee  you  refer  to  is 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  set  up  by  our  chairman,  Hon.  Clif¬ 
ford  Hope,  back  in  November,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
fertilizer  situation.  The  committee  was  composed  of - 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  for  the  record  that  on  that  subcom¬ 
mittee  you  have  made  for  yourself  quite  a  reputation  as  an  expert. 
That  is  why  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  an  expert,  but, 
in  all  humility,  I  do  believe  I  have  gathered  as  much  information  on 
the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  total  supply,  manufactured  and  imported  into  the  United  States, 
comes  to  1,126,712  tons.  Now,  if  every  single  ton  of  the  supply  manu¬ 
factured  and  imported  into  the  United  States  was  made  available  to 
the  American  farmer,  he  would  still  be  short  33,088  tons. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that.  If  every  ton  manufactured  and  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  was  made  available  to  the  American 
farmer,  he  would  still  be  short  33,088  tons. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Abernethy,  do  you  prefer  to  complete  your  state¬ 
ment  before  you  are  questioned  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  will  yield  at  any  time  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Cole.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “need  of  the  farmer”?  You 
say  there  is  a  need  of  1,000,000  plus  tons. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  that.  Quoting  from  the  Secretary’s  letter,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  he  says : 

In  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  that 
would  be  needed  by  United  States  farmers  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the 
Department  made  a  Nation-wide  survey  in  1944. 

Then  he  refers  to  still  another  survey,  and  then  says : 

A  third  Nation-wide  study  was  made  during  the  winter  of  1946-47,  which 
placed  the  annual  need  at  1,160,000  tons  of  nitrogen. 

As  I  understand  that,  the  Secretary  means  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  agricultural  goal  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1,160,000 
tons  of  nitrogen  should  be  made  available. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  so.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimate  of  what  the  farmers  require  or  need ;  is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  supply  is  distributed. 

Of  the  1,126,712  tons,  there  is  made  available  to  the  American 
farmer,  812,340  tons,  which  is  about  72.2  percent  of  the  supply.  You 
may  ask  what  of  the  remainder? 

To  Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea,  we  are  exporting  253,412  tons. 

Through  the  Office  of  Materials  Distribution,  we  are  exporting, 
under  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  our  international  export  program, 
61,160  tons. 

Therefore,  we  are  exporting,  Mr.  Chairman,  314,572  tons  of  the 
supply,  or  27.7  percent. 

I  think  you  have  the  information  as  to  what  countries  we  are  now 
exporting:  They  are  Finland,  France  and  Empire,  Greece,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  China  and  Formosa,  India,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

I  made  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  that 
there  was  more  nitrogen  available  to  the  German  farmer,  who  was 
shooting  at  us  just  a  few  years  ago,  than  was  available  to  the  American 
farmer.  That  prompted  my  appearance  before  this  committee,  at 
the  request  of  jTour  very  valuable  member,  Mr.  Paul  Brown  of  Georgia. 

I  can  prove  that  statement,  and  that  is  primarily  my  purpose  in 
appearing  before  you  this  morning,  to  prove  to  this  committee  that 
there  is  now  available  to  the  German  farmer,  our  former  enemy,  more 
fertilizer  than  is  available  to  the  farmers  that  you  represent  in  this 
Congress. 

The  American  farmer  has  available  today,  based  on  the  figures  which 
I  have  just  given  you,  a  small  fraction  more  than  70  percent.  In 
other  words,  there  is  about  70  percent  of  the  need  available  to  the 
American  farmer.  He  is  short  30  percent  of  his  need.  I  charge  and 
I  can  prove  that  there  is  available  to  the  German  farmer  80  percent 
of  his  need.  I  prove  my  statement  by  the  testimony  given  to  our 
committee  by  the  War  Department  during  the  investigation,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  committee  print  of  the  hearings  in  support 
of  that  statement. 

I  asked  this  question  of  Colonel  Brett,  on  page  64  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Colonel,  when  do  you  expect  to  reach  the  saturation  point 
in  the  supply  of  foreign  countries? 

Colonel  Brett.  On  fertilizers? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Brett.  Do  you  mean  100  percent  of  their  requirements? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right. 

Colonel  Brett.  We  hope  to  reach  it  about  1950,  sir,  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  In  other  words,  you  are  looking  forward  and  planning  to 
the  fertilizer  year  1950? 

Colonel  Brett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  And  you  are  now  within  0.2  of  that  supply? 

Colonel  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

To  put  it  another  way,  instead  of  saying  they  are  within  0.2  of 
that  supply,  that  means  that  they  are  now  being  supplied  with  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  need,  as  against  70  percent  for  the  farmers  which  you  and  I 
represent. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Chairman,  disagrees  with 
the  War  Department.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says,  in  figures 
supplied  me  last  week  end,  that  the  German  farmer  is  receiving  96 
percent  of  his  need. 
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In  the  prewar  years,  the  German  farmer  received  46  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  arable  acre.  In  1947  and  1948,  fiscal  year  1948,  the 
German  farmer  will  receive  43  pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  per 
arable  acre.  As  against  what  for  the  American  farmer  per  arable 
acre?  Four  pounds. 

Those  are  figures  that  were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  American 
farmer  today  is  receiving  4  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  arable  acre  and 
that  the  German  farmer  is  receiving  43  pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
per  arable  acre. 

Mr.  Cole.  They  have  determined  that  4  pounds  per  arable  acre  is 
the  need  here  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No;  they  have  not  determined  that  that  is  the 
need.  They  have  determined  that  that  is  the  supply. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  the  supply ;  not  the  need  ? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  That  is  the  supply;  not  the  need.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  lands  of  Germany  have  been  farmed  for  years  and 
years  and  years  and  years — much  longer  than  ours — and  that  their 
farming  is  on  a  highly  intensified  basis,  and  that  they  no  doubt  require 
much  more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  do  the  American  farms.  But  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  sections  of  this  country 
which  have  been  farmed  for  150  to  250  years,  and  that  as  the  fertility 
of  their  soils  is  being  depleted  their  need  is  growing  constantly. 
Their  supply  is  at  this  time  far  from  adequate.  We  are  gradually 
depleting  our  soils  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  My  understanding  is  that, 
due  to  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  more  than  500,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  are  going  out  of  cultivation  each  year.  We  have 
absolutely  mined  them  of  the  mineral  content  necessary  to  produce 
crops. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  destruction  of  soil  fertility  in  this 
country  is  greater  today  than  it  is  in  any  other  section  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  calling  on  our  farmers  to 
produce  tremendous  goals  each  year — 9,000,000  more  acres  of  land 
will  be  required  this  year  than  last  year  if  they  meet  the  goals  set 
for  this  year — then,  certainly  something  must  be  done  to  make  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nitrogen  available  to  our  farmers,  or,  at  least,  to 
make  the  same  amount  available  to  them  which  we  are  making  avail¬ 
able  to  our  former  enemies. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  only  depleting  our  soil  in 
this  country,  but  we  are  actually  exporting  it? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  are  exporting  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  grains  of  other  kinds,  cotton  and  other  crops,  taken  from 
the  soil  and  exported  to  other  countries.  It  takes  nitrogen  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops.  So,  in  substance,  we  are  exporting  the  soil. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  that  is  the  last  thing  any  nation  ought  to  do? 
That  is  the  last  thing  any  nation  ought  to  export? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Definitely  so.  Definitely  so. 

We  are  shipping  to  Germany  today  6.2  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
arable  acre.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  They  have  other  sources  of 
supply  to  make  up  their  present  supply  of  43  pounds.  So  if  they  have 
43  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  arable  acre,  then,  from  some  other  source — 
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from  their  own  plants,  perhaps,  many  of  which  I  understand  are  now 
operating- — they  are  getting  about  36.8  pounds  per  arable  acre. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  that  point  again,  we  had  some  testimony  here  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  practically  none  of  the  fertilizer  plants  in 
Germany  are  in  operation.  Is  it  your  contention  that  they  are? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  My  information  is — I  cannot  turn  to  the  exact 
page,  but  it  is  in  the  reported  hearings  of  our  committee — that  there 
are  plants  in  operation  in  Germany — 1  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment — 
and  the  production  is  being  stepped  up  over  there.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  told  us  that  as  production  over  there  was  stepped  up,  that  the 
War  Department  would  step  down  the  amount  made  available  from 
our  plants.  I  am  getting  to  that  in  just  a  minute,  and  will  give  you 
some  figures  on  it. 

Incidentally,  the  War  Department,  during  our  hearings,  was  unable 
to  supply  us  with  the  information — that  is,  they  were  unable  to  say 
whether  the  supply  per  acre  to  Germany  and  the  occupied  countries 
was  comparable  to  the  supply  to  the  American  farmers.  Well,  I  have 
it  for  them  now,  and  if  they  would  like  to  have  it,  they  may  get  it 
from  me. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  definitely  and  conclusively  proves  that  the 
supply  to  the  German  farmer  is  much  greater  than  that  which  is 
available  to  the  American  farmer.  I  have  given  you  the  proof  in 
pounds  and  percentages. 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  ask  your  com¬ 
mittee,  in  reporting  this  legislation,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  export 
program  to  the  countries  named  a  moment  ago — Finland,  France, 
Greece,  and  so  forth — that  the  bill  carry  language  requiring  that 
nitrogen  for  export  be  taken  from  Ordnance  production.  The  figures 
conclusively  prove,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  American  farmer  is  not 
treated  on  a  par  with  the  German  farmer  when  it  comfes  to  supplying 
nitrogen.  I  am  not  offering  that  as  a  criticism  of  anyone.  That  is 
simply  the  situation.  Certainly,  it  is  our  duty  to  put  our  farmers  in 
a  comparable  position.  A  portion  of  the  supply  which  we  are  send¬ 
ing  to  the  German  farmer  can  be  diverted  to  meet  international  com¬ 
mitments,  if  we  make  any,  for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Mr.  Cole.  May  I  interrupt. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  Cole.  Then,  you  mean  that  all  exports,  including  that  which 
is  shipped  to  occupied  areas,  be  taken  only  from  the  plants  which  the 
Government  owns  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  my  point,  and  I  will  give  you  some  addi¬ 
tional  figures  on  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Here  is  what  the  international  export  program  is  doing  to  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  You  have  had  testimony,  no  doubt,  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  exporting  only  7  percent  of  the  amount  manufactured 
by  American  industry — this  is  exclusive  of  the  War  Department  now. 
That  is  true,  we  are  exporting  only  about  7  percent.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  taking  exactly  7  percent  of  the  nitrogen  across 
the  board  from  every  plant.  From  some  plants  the  Government  is 
taking  much  more  than  7  percent.  From  some  plants  they  are  not 
taking  any  at  all. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  that.  I  know  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  from 
some  plants  we  are  taking  far  less  than  7  percent. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  the  Lion  Oil  Co.  of  Eldorado,  Ark.,  which  is 
with  reference  to  ammonium  nitrate.  I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two 
excerpts  from  this  letter.  Let  me  make  this  clear  first.  The  Office  of 
Materials  Distribution  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  stated  to  the 
Lion  Oil  Co.  and  other  producers  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  “We 
want  16  percent  of  your  fiscal  1947  production  to  meet  international 
allocations  for  fiscal  1948.” 

^Well,  that  is  9  percent  more  than  the  7  percent  you  have  been  hearing 

If  you  produced  a  hundred  tons  in  1947,  we  want  16  percent  of  that 
anri?iUn^  I01'  1948.  That  is  what  our  Government  demanded. 

The  production  of  the  Lion  Oil  Co.  for  1948  went  down.  They  say 
urr^en^  c^own  approximately  50  percent.  The  Government  did  not  say, 

VV e  want  16  percent  of  your  production  for  1948.”  But  “We  want,  for 
1948,  16  percent  of  the  quantity  which  you  produced  in  1947.”  So  if 
they  are  producing  only  half  in  1948  of  what  they  produced  in  1947 
the  Government  exacts  of  that  plant  32  percent  of  its  production. 

Mr.  Cole.  How  did  that  happen  to  go  down  to  half? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  it  did.  Well, 
the  point  is  this :  the  Government  is  called  upon  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrates.  There  are  some  forms  of  nitrates  that  are  not  as 
suitable  for  export  as  others,  they  cannot  be  handled  in  export  as  well 
as  others,  and  since  the  type  of  nitrates  that  Lion  was  manufacturing 
were  more  suitable  for  export,  or  since  probably  it  was  more  suitable 
tor  production  of  food  in  foreign  countries,  they  called  on  these  plants 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  their  output. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  that  fair  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Abernethy,  let  me  ask  this  question:  the  production 
generally  in  1948  will  be  up  in  the  whole  country,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  In  some  plants  it  will  be  down. 

Mr.  Cole.  Assuming  it  will  be  down  in  some  plants,  with  respect 
to  the  country,  as  a  whole,  I  assume  that  fertilizer  production  will  be 
higher. 


Mr.  Abernethy.  My  understanding  is  that  it  will  be  slightly  higher, 
eyen  then  it  will  not  meet  the  need  if  we  kept  every  ton  of  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  realize  that,  but  I  wonder  if  you  are  quite  fair  in  argu¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  one  particular  plant. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  I  can  give  you  similar  information  on  some 
other  plants. 

For  the^fiscal  year  1948,  the  Lion  Oil  Co.  estimated  that  it  would 
produce  132,160  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate,  as  against  about  174,000 
tons  for  1947.  So  when  they  say,  “We  want  16  percent  of  your  1947 
production,  ’  or  an  equivalent  of  that,  then,  they  take  more  than  16 
percent  of  the  1948  production.  I  hope  I  am  making  myself  clear. 

1  he  Lion  Oil  Co.  stated  that  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  had  called  upon  it  for  42,415  tons  of  that  production,  which  is 
just  about  a  third  or  30  percent  of  it,  leaving  only  89,745  tons  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  that  particular  area  who  are  dependent  upon 
t  lat  plant  tor  their  ammonium  nitrate  and  who  have  been  its  customers 
tor  3  years. 

Mi.  Cole.  I  see  your  point,  then.  Your  point  is  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  locality  and  the  community? 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  Why,  certainly,  it  is.  The  same  situation  exists 
as  to  the  Spencer  Chemical  Co.  out  in  Kansas  City  in  your  State. 

Spencer  Chemical  Co.  advised  me  in  a  letter  of  December  6  that 
they  were  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  be  in  position  to  supply 
even  10  percent  of  the  most  urgent  demands  and  needs  of  their  home 
area - 

Mr.  Cole.  My  understanding  is  they  are  not  supplying  any  out 
there. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  last  year  they  supplied  a  little  to  my  section 
of  the  country,  but  this  year  we  cannot  get  any  from  them.  And 
although  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  anything  like  as  much  as  you  did 
for  1947 — if  I  am  wrong,  there  is  a  man  here  who  can  correct  me — 
the  Government  said  to  them,  “We  want  tonnage  equal  to  16  percent 
of  your  1947  production  for  our  export  program  for  1948.” 

Mr.  Smith.  This  affects,  then,  also  the  distribution? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  affects  the  distribution  in  the  United  States  and 
makes  it  very  unfair  to  some  farmers  who  are  very  much  in  need  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

So,  when  witnesses  come  before  this  committee  and  state  that  we 
are  only  shipping  7  percent  of  our  supply,  that  is  not  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  The  fact  is  that  30  percent  of  the  supply  to  certain  sections  of 
the  country,  is  being  exported  under  our  export  program.  That  is  true 
of  the  Lion  Oil  Co.  That  is  what  Lion  says  in  the  letter  which  I  have 
before  me. 

So  this  is  my  point:  The  international  allocation  program  is  dis¬ 
criminating  against  farmers  of  certain  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  fair  to  force  farmers  who  ordinarily  get  their  supply  from  a  plant 
which  is  in  their  vicinity  to  give  up  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the 
supply  available  to  them. 

With  the  continued  reduction  in  soil  fertility  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  need  for  additional  nitrogen  definitely  established  with  dis¬ 
crimination  being  practiced  against  our  American  farmers  as  a  result 
of  the  international  allocations  and  export  programs,  and  with  agri¬ 
cultural  goals  for  1948  even  higher  than  they  were  in  1947,  and  with 
definite  proof  before  us  that  the  German  farmer  today  is  receiving 
more  fertilizer  than  the  American  farmer,  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it;  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own  farmers, 
we  must  do  something  about  it. 

Then,  what  ?  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  discontinue  making  allocar 
tions  for  export  from  the  only  source  that  is  available  to  the  American 
farmer,  and  that  is  private  industry.  The  ordnance  production  is 
still  available  to  him,  although  it  is  paid  by  him  as  an  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Folger.  Mr.  Abernethy,  all  that  goes  to  the  occupied  countries, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right,  and  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
we  are  a  party  to  making  more  available  to  him  than  we  are  leaving 
available  to  ourselves.  I  think  that  the  ordnance  production,  250.000 
tons,  could  absorb  the  international  allocation  program.  I  think  it 
could  easily  absorb  it. 

The  rated  production  of  ordnance  plants  is  290,000  tons  per  year. 
That  appears  on  the  hearings  of  our  committee,  on  page  74.  Yet  they 
are  only  producing  253,412  tons.  They  are  36,588  tons  under  their 
rated  production.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  take  to  step 
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them  up  to  their  rated  production,  but  if  they  have  been  rated  as  being' 
capable  of  producing  290,000  tons,  then,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  Somebody  said  the  other  day  that  it  was  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  plants.  That  even  though  they  may  be  so  rated,  the  practical 
operation  of  them  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Abernetht.  I  think  that  testimony  primarily  had  reference 
to  some  other  plants  which  they  contended  could  not  be  operated  on 
an  economical  basis.  I  do  not  have  reference  to  those  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  rated  production 
and  capacity? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  interroga¬ 
ting  the  War  Department  officials  on  this,  and  some  other  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  committee.  I  recall  that  we  brought  out  the 
fact  that  they  were  36,588  tons  under  their  rated  production.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  with  the  proper  appropriations  made  available, 
that  they  could  step  their  production  up  to  the  rated  capacity. 

My  object  in  bringing  that  out  is  this :  we  are  allocating  for  export 
61,160  tons  this  fiscal  year.  If  the  War  Department  stepped  up  its 
rated  production,  increasing  its  production  by  approximately  36,500 
tons,  that  would  take  care  of  60  percent  of  the  international  allocation 
program.  And  if  we  must,  if  we  just  simply  must  make  available  to 
Fritz,  in  Germany,  80  percent  or  96  percent  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says,  of  his  need,  if  we  just  must  do  it,  at  least,  let  us 
step  iip  the  ordnance  production  and  make  it  all  available  to  him,  and 
get  him  up  to  a  hundred  percent.  Certainly,  if  we  possibly  can  step 
this  production  up  to  peak,  they  ought  to  either  give  it  to  Germany  or 
give  it  to  us.  Somebody  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Abernethy,  on  that  point,  I  probably  should  be  a 
greater  fertilizer  expert  than  I  am,  coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  farm  State, 
but  do  you  have  any  information  concerning  the  use  of  nitrogen  with 
respect  to  its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  for  each  annual  crop,  and  its  value 
for  permanent  soil  conservation  and  land-building  qualities. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  I  do  not,  but  my  understanding  is  this:  if  a 
stalk  oi  corn  exacts  so  much  nitrogen  from  the  soil  in  producing  an 
ear  or  two  ears  of  corn,  if  you  put  that  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the^soil 
m  the  beginning,  then  your  soil  for  the  next  year  will  have  the  same 
mineral  content  which  it  had  when  the  crop  \vas  started.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  that,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

1  lie  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy,  you  are  speaking  now,  in  your 
percentage  figures,  of  the  nitrates  which  we  export  to  the  occupied 
zones.  I  think  you  said  that  they  get  perhaps  96  percent  of  their  need. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  I  did  not  say  that  we  are  exporting  96  percent 
of  their  need,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stated  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  supplied  me  with  figures  which  show  that  they  have  43  pounds 
of  nitrogen  available  per  arable  acre  this  year  as  against  46  pounds 
before  the  war,  which  would  put  them  within  4  percent  of  their  prewar 
supply  of  nitrogen.  6.2  pounds  of  43  pounds  is  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  Are  they  getting 
Chilean  nitrates  or  nitrates  from  other  sources? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  They  get  nitrates  from  other  sources.  They  are 
bound  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  The  point  is  if  they  are  getting  96  percent  of  their 
needs  from  the  production  which  comes  from  our  Ordnance  plants, 
then,  they  have  only  got  to  get  4  percent  from  other  countries  to  fill 
their  needs. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  they  are  not  getting  96  percent  of  their  needs 
from  our  Ordnance  plants,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  supplying  only  a 
percentage  of  96  percent.  We  are  supplying  6.2  pounds  per  arable 
acre  of  the  43  pounds  which  they  have  available  per  arable  acre.  In 
other  words,  they  are  getting  36.8  pounds  per  arable  acre  from  other 
sources.  I  do  not  know  the  identity  of  those  other  sources.  Some  of 
it  is  imports  from  other  sections  of  the  world ;  some  of  it  is  from  their 
own  plants — I  have  forgotten  how  many  plants  are  in  operation  over 
there — I  think  that  that  testimony  came  out  before  our  committee.  I 
know  there  were  as  many  as  six,  in  the  area  which  we  occupy.  And 
those  plants  are  now  producing. 

Major  Reddington  stated  before  our  committee - 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  96  percent  the  total  fertilizer  needs  or 
just  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  am  speaking  only  of  nitrogen,  because  nitrogen 
is  the  only  form  of  fertilizer  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  is  the  requirement,  per  arable  acre,  in  the  United 
States,  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Spence,  as  to  the  requirements.  I  will  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  advised  me  that  the  need  of  the  American  farmer  was  1,160,000 
tons  of  nitrogen  annually.  That  is  what  the  American  farmer  needs. 
Now,  we  have  about  460  million  acres  of  culturable  land  and  pasture 
land,  and  so  on,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  use  that  figure  to  find 
out  what  the  need,  is  per  arable  acre.  I  will  say,  however,  that  we 
have  available  4  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  arable  acre  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  against  43 
pounds  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Spence.  Well,  arable  acres  means  what:  cultivatable  land  or 
land  actually  cultivated? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Cultivatable  land. 

Major  Reddington  stated  before  our  committee  as  follows — and  this 
appears  on  page  58  of  the  committee  print  of  our  hearings : 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Has  production  not  been  stepped  up  year  by  year? 

I  had  reference  to  Germany. 

He  answered : 

That  production  has  been  increased  quite  a  bit,  and  will  be  increased  in  the 
future. 

Then,  I  asked  this  question  : 

As  their  production  is  stepped  up,  I  assume  that  the  supply  of  ordnance  is 
stepped  down? 

He  said : 

Yes ;  it  will  be. 

Now,  since  they  definitely  are  receiving  more  nitrogen  based  on  need 
and  also  on  a  per  acre  basis,  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  say  that,  “We  are  going  to  step  you  down  just  a  little  and  put  you 
on  the  same  percentage  as  the  American  farmer,  and  we  are  doing  this 
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so  that  we  can  make  available  to  vour  neighbors  in  Europe  and  other 
sections  of  the  world  61,000  tons  of  nitrogen  which  we  are  taking  away 
from  the  American  farmer  and  from  private  industry  to  supply  your 
neighboring  countries.” 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  fair. 

I  have  just  learned,  Mr.  Chairman,  via  the  grapevine — and  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  reveal  the  source  of  the  information  but  I  know  it  is 
very  accurate — that  on  July  1, 1948,  the  Bi-zonia  area,  to  which  we  are 
now  supplying  45,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State 
Department. 

If  that  is  true,  then,  under  present  authority  given  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  supply  the  occupied  countries,  it  will  be  barred  from  supplvinn- 
that  45,000  tons  to  Bi-zonia. 

Well,  now,  where  is  it  going  to  come  from?  That  means  that  the 
Department  of  State,  if  they  carry  on  this  international  allocation  pro¬ 
gram— which  they  will  do— will,  'in  addition  to  the  61,000  tons  which  it 
is  supplying  to  other  countries  of  the  world,  also  call  on  American 
industry  for  that  45,000  tons. 

.  That  is  what  it  means.  And  I  think  this  probability  may  be  worth 
just  a  little  inquiry. 

A  word  about  the  fertilizer  industry.  I  do  not  say  this  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  headline.  My  point  is  probably  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  from  the  manufacturers  to  the  farmer  there 
aie  evidences  of  unclean  hands  in  pricing  and  distribution.  By  no 
means  do  I  intend  to  indict  anyone.  But  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
few  black  sheep  in  the  flock  which  should  be  removed. 

There  have  been  certain  tie-in  sales,  where  farmers  have  had  to 
take  a  certain  amount  of  this  in  order  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  that. 
The  prices  have  been  absolutely  outrageous,  and  one  of  the  things 
which  is  making  them  outrageous  is  the  shortage  of  nitrogen  in  this 
country.  The  greater  the  shortage,  the  higher  the  price.  If  our 
farmers  are  receiving  only  70  percent  of  their  need,  while  we  continue 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  industry’s  production  and  ship  it 
abroad,  then  by  so  doing  we  are  contributing  to  the  scarcity  and  the 
boost  in  price  and  encourage  black  marketing. 

The  average  small  farmer  in  my  section  is  just  out  of  luck  when  it 
comes  to  getting  a  reasonably  supply  of  nitrogen.  The  large  farmers 
can  go  into  Memphis  or  some  other  ciitv  and  somehow  or  other  they  come 
back  with  nitrogen.  But  the  average  little  farmer  throughout  this 
country,  working  100,  or  75,  or  120,  or  140  acres  of  land,  particularly 
in  the  southern  and  southeastern  areas  where  nitrogen  is  sorely  needed, 
is  just  out,  of  luck,  with  the  supply  30  percent  short  of  need. 

So  let  us  make  this  additional  61,000  tons  available  to  the  American 
farmer  and  take  the  equivalent  from  Ordnance  to  fill  our  international 
allocations.  I  hat  will  tend,  in  a  small  way,  to  bring  the  price  down, 
to  do  away  with  black  markets,  and  will  certainly  make  available  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas  all  of  the  fertilizer  which  is  produced  in  their  local  plants — 
such  as  in  the  case  of  Lion  Oil  Co.,  which  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
turn  over  to  the  Government  30  percent  or  more  of  its  ammonium 
nitrate.  It  will  eliminate  these  discriminations. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Abernethy,  do  the  Government-owned  plants  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  make  up  this  difference  of  which  you  speak? 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  If  they  come  up  to  their  rated  capacity,  they  can 
make  up  36,500  tons  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  just  asking  for  my  own  information.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  why  they  have  not  stepped  up  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  any  further  than 
I  have,  Dr.  Smith.  If  I  attempted,  I  would  be  guessing  and  probably 
I  would  be  making  a  statement  that  I  just  can  not  support. 

Now,  in  summary,  there  is  available  to  the  German  farmer  today, 
according  to  the  War  Department,  80  percent  of  his  need;  96  percent 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  available  to 
the  American  farmer  70  percent  of  his  need.  The  international  allo¬ 
cation  program  is  discriminating  against  farmers  located  near  certain 
plants  which  are  called  upon  to  supply  as  much  as  30  percent  of  their 
production  for  international  allocations. 

In  order  to  put  the  American  farmer  on  a  par  with  the  farmers  of 
the  occupied  zones  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  Germany  it  is  my  feeling,  and 
my  recommendation,  that  this  Committee  embody  in  this  bill  an 
amendment  requiring  that  international  allocations  be  taken  from 
Ordnance  production  and  leave  available  to  the  American  farmer  that 
which  is  produced  by  American  industry,  and  that  export  controls  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  be  continued. 

After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tonnage  produced  in  the  Ordnance 
plants,  whether  it  be  250,000  tons,  as  now,  or  whether  it  be  290,000 
tons,  their  rated  production,  is  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  amounts  to  about  25  percent  of  American  production.  When  we 
give  to  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  and  to  Finland,  France,  Turkey,  and 
the  Latin  American  countries — and  others  receiving  exports  from  this 
country — I  think  we  have  been  very  generous  and  very  reasonable. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  our  supply  is  a  pretty  nice  portion  to  distrib¬ 
ute  around  the  world  when,  with  it  all,  we  do  not  have  enough  to  meet 
our  own  needs. 

Mr.  Kilburn.  Are  you  in  favor  of  keeping  controls  on  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Do  you  mean  on  nitrogen  ? 

Mr.  Kilburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  the  only  controls  we  have,  as  I  understand, 
are  export  controls.  I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of  exporting  the 
domestic  supply  so  long  as  the  supply  is  short  of  our  need.  I  think 
we  should  retain  export  controls  for  the  time  being ;  yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  When  Colonel  Heiss  testified  last  week  on  behalf  of  the 
War  Department,  Mr.  Abernethy,  I  asked  for  production  figures,  along 
with  some  other  figures.  One  specific  question  which  I  put  to  him  had 
to  do  with  present  production  as  against  potential  production.  My 
assumption  was  that  they  were  not  producing  at  capacity,  and  I  asked 
whether  they  could  step  it  up.  Colonel  Heiss  answered  the  question 
by  saying  that  present  capacity  was  potential  production. 

Now  I  understand,  from  your  testimony,  that  they  could  step  their 
production  up. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Talle,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 
We  never  got  a  direct  answer  in  our  investigation.  But  from  such  in¬ 
formation  as  I  gathered  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  their  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  stepped  up. 
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It  may  require  additional  appropriations;  that  is  true.  But  the 
money  would  be  well  spent  if  it  produced  more  food  and  helped  to 
conserve  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  We  are  called  upon  to  feed  the  world. 
We  are  called  upon,  this  year,  to  produce  the  largest  crop  we  have 
produced  since  the  war— much  larger  than  in  1947. 

Now,  how  are  the  American  farmers  going  to  do  it  if  they  do  not 
get  machinery  and  nitrogen — if  they  do  not  get  within  90  or  95  per¬ 
cent  of  their  needs  of  nitrogen  at  least?  They  just  cannot  do  it.  They 
might  by  mining  their  soil  to  death,  by  takin'g'from  that  soil  nitrogen 
and  other  chemicals  necessary  to  produce  crops,  which,  in  turn,  as  Dr. 
►Smith  brought  out,  is  just  like  sacking  up  our  soil  and  shipping  it 
abroad.  fe 

Mr.  Talle.  I  think  your  testimony  is  very  valuable  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Talle. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  How  much  tin  do  we  produce  in  this  country? 

Mi.  Abernethy.  I  cannot  testify  as  to  tin.  I  only  direct  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  nitrogen  and  the  supply. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  sorry.  I  came  in  late  and  did  not  realize  that. 
Mr.  Abernethy.  I  just  do  not  know  about  the  supply  of  tin 
Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 1  V 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Abernethy,  I  think,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Talle 
that  your  testimony  has  been  very  valuable  to  the  committee.  I  think 
I  understand  it,  but  I  would  like  to  g*et  it  clear  in  mind. 

You  are  not  asking  for  any  production  of  Ordnance  to  be  made 
available  to  farmers  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legislation  before 
this  committee,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Riley.  You  are  simply  asking  that  it  be  made  available  to  the 
•countries  to  which  we  are  shipping  our  supply  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right.  I  am  as  strong  a  believer  in  a  free- 
enterpnse  system  as  anyone,  Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  think  that  Govern¬ 
ment  plants  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the  fertilizer  industry. 

When  the  need  of  Government  production  in  the  occupied  areas  is 
ended  then  I  favor  a  disposition  of  the  plants  to  private  industry  in 
ordei  that  their  production  may  be  available  to  our  farmers,  who  can 
use  it  even  now. 

Mr.  Riley.  But  you  want  an  amendment  that  will  make  this  supply 
of  nitrogen  available  to  the  countries  we  are  supplying  other  than  the 
occupied  zones  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right. 

And  I  forgot  to  make  this  statement :  I  asked  a  representative  of  the 
fertilizer  industry,  who  appeared  before  our  committee,  if  the  industry 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  Government  taking  care  of  the  inter¬ 
national  allocations  program,  or  export  program,  from  ordnance  pro¬ 
duction,  and  he  stated  :  “We  support  it,  and  in  fact  I  believe  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  itself  suggested  it.” 

That  is  in  our  reported  hearings,  and  I  can  cite  the  page,  if  you 
would  like.  He  is  the  Washington  representative  for  one  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  organizations.  He  stated  that  they  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  The  hearings  of  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  will  be  made  available  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy,  if  you  have  any  supplemental 
statement  which  you  would  like  to  put  in,  we  will  lie  glad  to  have 
it.  You  have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jewett,  you  have  been  very  tolerant.  We 
realize  that  we  have  inconvenienced  you  considerably,  and  you  have 
been  very  kind  about  it. 

Mr.  George  Jewett  is  from  the  Office  of  Metals  Reserve  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  have  no  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  glad  to  review  our  operations  or  respond  to  any  questions,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  if  you  would  review  your  oper¬ 
ations  and  give  us  as  much  information  as  you  can  as  to  our  capacity 
to  produce  tin,  where  we  get  our  tin  ores  and  concentrates,  and  so 
forth — anything  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee 
in  that  regard — we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  S.  JEWETT,  OFFICE  OF  METALS  RESERVE, 
RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  Jewtett.  A  question  was  just  asked  as  to  our  domestic  tin  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  practically  nonexistent.  I  believe  the  statistics  indicate 
that  the  highest  annual  tonnage  ever  produced  was  27  tons  of  contained 
tin  in  the  continental  United  States. 

In  Alaska  there  are  some  showings,  however,  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  statistics  on  Alaska  production,  was  166  tons. 
Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  go  beyond  our  borders  for 
our  tin  supply. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  period,  our  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  ores  was  Bolivia,  partly  because  of  its  geographical  nearness. 
We  obtained  from  Bolivia,  during  most  of  the  war  years,  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  its  production,  the  other  50  percent  going  to 
England.  I  might  mention  in  that  connection  that  the  50  percent 
which  went  to  England  is  controlled  by  what  are  called  the  Patino 
interests,  and  it  is  my  understanding,  at  least,  that  those  interests 
still  have  a  rather  large  financial  interest  in  the  Williams  Harvey 
tin  smelter  in  England.  That  may  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  tie-in  between  that  ore  supply  and  the  English  smelter. 

In  that  connection  I  might  note  that  during  2  years,  during  the 
war,  the  United  States  Government  and  the  British  Government  made 
arrangements  so  that  a  portion  of  the  Patino  supply  also  came  to  the 
United  States.  These  agreements,  however,  are  now  discontinued,, 
so  that  our  only  source  of  Bolivian  supply  is  from  the  non-Patino 
ore. 

Another  element  has  intruded  itself  into  that  picture  rather  recently 
in  connection  with  the  Argentina-Bolivia  agreement.  That  agreement 
provides  that  Argentina  will  buy  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bolivian 
production,  and  Bolivia,  on  its  side,  agrees  to  sell  that  proportion. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  price  that  Argentina  pays 
and  that  which  we  pay  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  There  is  no  price  stipulated  in  the  agreement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  agreement  does  stipulate  that  Argentina  will  pay  the  going 
price.  I  assume  that  at  any  time  during  which  we  are  purchasing^ 
they  will  probably  pay  the  price  we  are  paying  for  the  ore. 

Mr.  ISicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  Mr.  Jewett, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  understood  that  we  get  a  great  deal  of  tin  from 
British  Malaya.  The  World  Almanac  showed  that  four-fifths  of  their 
production  of  tin  came  to  us.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  it,  but  what 
I  do  not  understand  is  why  we  should  be  taking  this  tin  away  from 
the  canners  or  anybody  else,  as  long  as  we  do  not  produce  any.  Why 
would  it  not  be  better  to  loan  these  other  people  money,  if  they  want 
to  do  it,  and  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Just  before  your  question  was  asked,  I  was  talking 
about  the  ore  supply  as  distinguished  from  the  metal  supply.  It  may 
be  of  interest,  though,  to  mention  the  matter  that  I  think  was  men¬ 
tioned  the  other  day  during  the  committee  hearing,  and  that  is  that 
our  only  source  of  material  from  British  Malaya  does  happen  to  be 
the  metal  rather  than  the  ore  for  the  reason  that — I  have  not  seen 
the  law,  but  it  has  been  my  general  understanding  that  there  is  a  45 
percent  British  Empire  preference  tax  which  applies  to  the  export 
of  ore  from  British  Malaya,  to  every  place  outside  the  British  Empire. 
That,  I  believe,  has  been  in  force  since  about  1920,  and  that  is  at  least 
one  reason  why  we  have  had  no  tin  smelter  in  the  United  States  since 
that  time  until  the  Government-owned  tin  smelter  was  erected  in  Texas 
City. 

It  is  true  that  prewar,  the  chief  source  of  tin  metal  imported  into 
this  country  was  British  Malaya — that  ranged,  I  think,  from  60  to  80 
percent  of  (he  total  tin  supply.  As  I  say,  at  the  present  time,  we  do 
not  have  recourse  to  the  Malayan  ores  for  the  reason  mentioned.  We 
do  buy  a  substantial  portion  of  our  tin  metal  from  the  British  Ministry 
of  Supply,  which  is  marketing  the  Malayan  tin  at  the  present  time. 
Their  production  last  year,  I  believe,  was  of  the  order  of  29,000 
tons  in  Malaya.  Figures  have  been  mentioned  of  around  45,000  to 
•50,000  tons,  as  the  probable  production  for  1948. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  do  I  understand  that  Great  Britain  allocated 
40  percent  of  that  tin  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  No;  Great  Britain,  as  such,  does  not  allocate  that  tin. 
The  allocations  are  made  by  the  Combined  Tin  Committee — a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  representatives  of  various  nations  sit — the  United 
States,  Britain,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and,  I  believe,  India  and 
China  also.  That  Committee  does  perform  the  allocation  function. 
It  allocates  only  tin  metal,  not  tin-ore  supplies. 

.  Kilburn.  IV  hat  would  you  think  about  removing  controls  on 
tin  altogether? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Actually,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  as 
such,  has  not  either  supported  or  opposed  the  maintenance  of  controls. 

Mr.  Ivilburn.  I  know.  What  do  you  thing  about  it? 

Mr.  Jewett.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  would  be  a  fairly 
extended  period  of  completely  unsettled  conditions.  I  think  that  it 
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would  probably  result  in  more  tin  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  say  that  for  this  reason : 

As  you  know,  the  dollar  is  rather  attractive  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  there  are  enough  dollars  in  the  United  States  that  could 
be  used  for  the  buying  of  tin  so  that  probably  more  tin  would  be 
bought  than  is  presently  bought— the  present  buying  being  restricted, 
as  I  indicated,  by  the  operations  of  the  Combined  Tin  Committee.  I 
believe  the  theory  of  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  is  the  following, 
however :  That  it  is  the  body  through  which  a  fair  apportionment  of 
the  entire  tin  supply  is  made  available  to  the  various  consuming  coun¬ 
tries.  That  seems  to  me,  frankly,  a  sound  principle  on  which  to  oper¬ 
ate.  And  in  my  opinion,  although  the  United  States  might  have  a 
short-term  advantage  by  having  the  larger  tin  supply,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  not  gee  up  with  the  other  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  indication  that  it  wishes  to  act  fairly 
and  squarely  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kilburn.  Of  course,  we  had  the  same  fear  about  sugar.  We 
were  afraid  to  take  controls  off.  We  were  afraid  the  price  would  go 
up  to  35  or  40  cents  a  pound.  As  soon  as  we  took  controls  otf,  every¬ 
body  had  sugar  running  out  of  their  ears.  Everybody  had  all  they 
wanted.  We  had  testimony  here  from  some  of  the  people  who  sup¬ 
posedly  know  the  tin  situation  who  said  the  same  thing  would  happen 
to  tin. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  share  that  opinion.  Certainly  tin  is  in  greater 
supply — is  going  to  be  in  greater  supply,  this  year  than  last  year.  I 
believe  testimony  has  been  given  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  a 
production  of  some  50,000  to  60,000  tons  greater  this  year  than  was 
had  last  year.  However,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  present  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  is  a  restricted  consumption. 

Mr.  Cole.  How  would  the  removal  of  the  powers  granted  under  this 
law  affect  the  allocation  by  the  Tin  Committee?  I  do  not  see  that 
that  has  any  l’elation  to  it. 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  only  way  in  which  it  Avould  affect  it,  as  I  see  it,  is 
this:  It  would  make  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  impotent. 

Mr.  Cole.  Why? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  you  would  have  to  have  at  least  the  Commerce 
Department,  or  some  other  department  of  the  Government,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  restrict  the  amount  of  tin  which  was  imported  during  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  time. 

Mr.  "Cole.  Let  us  assume  that  they  do  restrict  that  amount  of  tin 
imported.  Yet  some  of  these  controls,  or  some  of  these  regulations 
with  reference  to  distribution  in  this  country  would  not  affect  the 
international  agreement  at  all,  would  they? 

Mr.  Jewett.  F rankly,  I  do  not  follow  your  question. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  law  authorizes  controls  here  over  distribution  or 
end  use,  in  other  words,  of  tin  ? 

While  we  may  not  want  to  deem  it  advisable  to  remove  all  controls, 
or  do  away  with  all  international  agreements  with  reference  to  tin, 
yet  we  may  feel  that  many  of  these  controls  with  reference  to  dis¬ 
tribution  within  this  country,  particularly  in  connection  with  end 
use  of  tin,  might  be  eliminated.  That  would  not  affect  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  would  it,  or  our  international  agreements  as  relating 
to  distribution? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  that  question. 
I  think  that  should  be  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  it,  but  I  feel  that 
I  am  unqualified  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kilbtjrn.  I  think  a  point  made  by  someone  who  testified  here 
the  other  day  was  that  people  who  use  tin  are  guided  by  a  long  state- 
ment,  in  fine  print,  and  they  have  got  to  put  just  a  certain  percentage 
of  tin  covering  a  certain  can  for  certain  use. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  envy  them. 

Mi.  Ivilburn.  Of  course,  that  kind  of  thing  in  my  opinion,  wastes 
tin,  because  then  they  cannot  switch  those  cans  from  one  use  to  another. 
They  might  have  a  storehouse  full  of  cans  of  a  certain  type  and  not 
be  able  to  use  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Jeavett.  In  the  testimony  which  I  have  given.  I  would  not  want 
it  undei stood  that  I,  or  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  was 
opposing  the  private  importation  of  tin.  We  do  not.  If  the  private 
importation  of  tin  can  be  worked  out  within  the  controls  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  at  the  present  time,  or  in  the  absence  of  contracts, 
we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  that  objective. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  we  were  allowed  to  go  in  the  open  market  and 
buy  tin  and  I  understand  every  foreign  country  needs  tin — there 
would  be  no  need  for  controls,  would  there?  We  have  more  dollars 
and  we  could  get  all  the  tin  we  want,  and  we  Avould  not  hai'e  to  con¬ 
trol  anybody  ? 

^r-  Jewett.  I  think  there  are  no  absolute  requirements  for  con¬ 
trols.  The  question  would  arise  whether  the  companies  who  do  have 
foreign  contacts  and  who  do  have  larger  financial  reserves  would  not 
be  able  to  achieve  greater  advantages  and  have  greater  comparative 
safety  than  the  smaller  companies  which  do  not  have  those  advantages. 
However,  that,  of  course,  obtains  in  the  case  of  all  other  materials 
OArer  which  you  do  not  have  controls. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  believe  if  these  controls  were  taken  off  tin, 
that  you  might  not  have  a  larger  use  of  substitute  materials,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  preservation  of  food  and  other  things  of  that  nature 
which  might  perhaps  be  even  more  economic  to  use  than  tin  itself  ?’ 
A  great  deal  has  been  made  here  of  the  food-preservation  problem,  to 
the  efiect  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  keep  our  commitments  on  food  to 
these  other  countries  ivithout  these  controls.  What  have  you  t<3  sav  to 
that  ?  J  J 

Mi.  Jeavett.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  the  opportunities  for 
substitution  of  other  materials  for  tin.  Certainly,  with  the  price  of 
tin  being  as  high  as  it  is  Ave  are  selling  our  grade  A  tin  at  present  on 
the  basis  of  91  cents  a  pound — certainly  there  aviII  be  every  effort  I 
thmk,  to  replace  that  with  a  cheaper-priced  product.  However,  in  that 
connection  I  may  mention  that  copper  has  risen  about  the  same  amount 
as  tin  over  the  price  which  obtained  in  the  thirties,  that  zinc  has  in¬ 
creased  CA  en  more  than  tin  has  over  the  same  period  of  time,  and  that 
ead  has  increased  far  more.  So  at  least  there  is  not  very  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  change  from  tin  to  one  of  those  materials,  because  propor¬ 
tionately  there  has  been  the  same  or  a  greater  increase  on  the  other 
materials  than  we  have  had  on  tin.  You  Avould  ahvays  have  that  at¬ 
tempt,  at  least,  to  substitute  a  cheaper-priced  material. 
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Mr.  Talle.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  agree  with  you  that  tin  should  be  used  for  preserving 
food.  But  should  not  that  use  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  it  is  now 
being  carried?  Should  not  the  manufacturers  of  refrigerators  have 
access  to  tin  for  making  the  right  kind  of  shelves  for  their  refrigera¬ 
tors?  Tin  is  better  than  any  substitute  that  I  know  of  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  so  the  manufacturers  say.  One  manufacturer  in  my  district 
who  was  tolcl  that  he  could  not  get  the  tin  was  told  to  use  substitutes; 
and  he  has  incurred  a  very  great  loss,  because  people  find  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  shelves  are  not  proper  for  refrigerators.  So  if  we  talk  of  pre¬ 
serving  food  in  cans,  should  we  not  also  preserve  food  in  refrigerators? 
That  is  what  they  are  for.  Yet  a  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  cannot 
get  any  tin. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Again  I  state  that  since  we,  in  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  only  participate  in  the  buying  of  the  tin  supply  and 
the  selling  of  the  metal,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that 
question.  I  can  see  the  real  point  there,  though,  which  is  this :  that  in 
a  nonwar  period,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  distinguish  between  essential  and 
nonessential  uses.  However,  as  I  say,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  a 
Commerce  Department  representative  on  that  point.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  now  operating  the  various  controls  which  do  exist  on  tin. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Your  operations  do  affect  the  price  of  tin,  certainly. 

Mr.  Jewett.  We  determine  the  price;  yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  in  that  respect  you  also  determine  the  use,  to  a 
certain  extent? 

Mr.  Jewett.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Jewett,  do  you  cooperate  to  any  degree  with  the  Tin 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Combined  Tin  Committee, 
although  I  am  not  the  United  States  Government  representative  of 
that  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  con¬ 
tacts  with  this  Tin  Committee? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Originally,  international  cartels  were  set  up  to  restrict 
production  in  tin,  rubber,  and  so  forth.  Does  the  Combined  Tin  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  present  time  in  any  way  restrict  production  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  wondering  why  it  is  continued,  then.  Under  a 
system  of  free  enterprise,  the  basis  on  which  the  cartels  were  formed, 
too  much  tin  was  being  produced.  Now  it  is  the  other  way  round,  and 
yet  there  is  still  place  for  this  Combined  Tin  Committee.  Why  ?  Why 
does  not  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operate  now,  just  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  any  of  these  cartel  arrangements  were  set  up  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  that  law  has  not  yet  been  repealed,  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes.  As  I  stated  before,  I  do  think  that  it  can  well  be 
argued  that  with  the  situation  where  other  foreign  currencies  are  not 
very  attractive  to  sellers,  and  where  the  dollar  is  particularly  attractive 
at  the  present  time,  the  result,  in  my  opinion,  of  having  that  control 
dropped  would  be  a  larger  flow  of  tin  metal  to  the  United  States, 
which,  as  I  say,  would  produce  a  short-term  advantage  to  the  United 
States  producers. 
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It  would,  however,  draw  away  from  other  consuming  countries  that 
amount  of  material.  In  other  words,  the  increase  that  we  would  obtain 
through  that  channel  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  are  colluding  with  the  Tin 
Committee  in  fixing  these  prices.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  deny  that. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  deny  it  quite  strongly.  There  is  no  collusion  on 
prices  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  deliberately  sit  down  around 
a  table  and  say,  uNow,  this  is  going  to  cost  so  much  to  produce,  and  we 
have  to  have  so  much  of  a  price  on  it.”  I  am  not  talking  about  that 
kind  of  collusion,  but  we  have  representatives  on  that  Tin  Committee. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  negotiates  a 
price.  It  is  not  an  open-market  price.  I  cannot  quite  understand  how 
you  can  escape  the  charge,  or  whatever  you  may  wish  to  call  it,  that 
there  must  be  collusion. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Let  me  indicate  a  little  something  about  our  negotia¬ 
tions  for  tin  which  took  place  recently.  We  were  engaged  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Bolivians  recently  for  the  purchase  of  their  concentrates 
or  a  share  of  those  concentrates. 

During  those  negotiations,  the  British  Government  announced  new 
prices  for  tin.  It  announced  an  increased  price  for  tin.  The  new 
price  for  the  Straits  tin,  which  is  the  Malayan  tin  metal,  at  the 
smelter  in  Malaya,  was  increased  14.03  cents  per  pound  over  the 
former  price. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  talking  about  a  British  offer  now  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Y  es,  sir.  Since  that  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  for 
our  tin  metal,  the  Bolivians  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  base  price,  delivered  in  the  United  States,  at  which  we  could 
obtain  this  tin  metal,  delivered  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  Bolivian  negotiations.  They  started  at  quite 
a  considerably  higher  price.  I  started  at  quite  a  considerably  lower 
price,  and  we  finally  wound  up  at  a  point  which  I  felt  was  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  British  metal  price,  delivered  to  the  United  States. 
Historically,  the  value  of  Straits  tin,  delivered  at  the  United  States, 
fixed  the  value  of  tin  metal  in  the  United  States.  Why?  Because 
that  was  the  largest  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  an  instance  which  you  pointed  out  which 
specifically  indicates,  I  think,  that  you  are  colluding  with  the  Tin 
Committee,  or  with  the  tin  interests.  Why  should  you  bring  the  price 
of  Bolivian  tin  up  to  the  British  price  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  would  not  consider  it  arbitrary.  It  is  still  a  seller’s 
market.  They  had  no  obligation  to  sell  us  that  tin.  There  were  others 
ill  the  market  who  wanted  that  tin,  at  least  two  others.  The  British 
Government,  which  had  made  no  efforts  to  obtain  that  portion  of  the 
tin  at  that  time,  but  if  the  negotiations  had  broken  down  I  would  think 
they  would  have  made  that  attempt. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Where  would  they  get  the  money,  from  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation? 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  Argentinians  were,  at  that  time,  in  negotiation 
with  the  Bolivian  Government,  to  obtain  a  greater  portion  of  the 
concentrates  than  was  contemplated  in  the  original  agreement  between 
Argentina  and  Bolivia. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Were  you  taking  all  the  tin  that  you  could  get  from 
Malaya  before  that? 

Mr.  Jewett.  As  I  mentioned,  we  bought  no  tin  concentrates.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  buying  all  of  the  tin  that  we  could  from  Malaya,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  combined  Tin  Committee  restrictions. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  were  buying  all  you  could  from  Bolivia  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Smith.  You  cannot  get  any  more  now  that  you  have  raised  the 
price,  from  Bolivia,  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  higher 
price  would  produce  more  tin.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would. 
Production  last  year  in  Bolivia  was  of  the  order  of  32,000  to  33,000 
tons,  of  which  we  obtained  about  18,000  tons.  The  best  estimates  I  am 
able  to  get  are  that  production  this  year  will  be  from  35,000  to  40,000 
tons.  Some  of  the  producers  indicate  to  me  that  they  think  the  produc¬ 
tion  this  year  will  be  in  excess  of  40,000  tons.  Whether  that  is  a  result 
of  the  price  increase  I  do  not  know. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  price  for  those  concentrates,  comparing 
it  with  the  metal  price,  over  which  we  had  no  control,  and  there  was 
no  collusion  in  fixing  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  price  of  tin  today  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
war  price,  say  1940  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  price  of  tin  today  is  128  percent  more  than  it  was 
during  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Who  owns  the  investment  in  the  Bolivian  mines? 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  is  distributed  somewhat - 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Is  it  owned  by  Bolivians  or  is  it  owned  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  Who  is  it  owned  by  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  Patino  interests.  I  am 
assuming  the  Patino  family  is  the  large  owner  of  the  tin  mines.  I 
believe  he  was  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Smith.  Your  only  reason  for  continuing  this  tin  control  then  is 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  am  not  continuing  the  controls,  Mr.  Congressman. 

That  certainly  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  to  see  that  the  tin  is  dis¬ 
tributed  properly  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  us  put  it  this  way,  then :  The  only  reason  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  this  picture  is  one 
of  distribution  or  rationing  ?  Is  that  not  about  the  only  argument  you 
are  producing  here  this  morning  for  the  activity  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  this  connection? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  am  not  in  the  position  this  morning  of  requesting  a 
continuation  of  controls,  either  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existence 
of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  at  the  present  time  under  the 
authorization  of  Congress,  operating  the  tin  smelter,  the  operation 
extending  to  June  30,  1949.  We  are,  at  the  present  time,  as  long  as 
Congress  and  the  agencies  have  various  types  of  controls,  called  upon 
to  participate  insofar  as  we  can  in  the  distribution  of  tin  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  these  tin  supplies.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  asking  to  have  these  controls  extended,  nor  of  having  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
this  picture. 
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Mr.  Smith.  4  hat  is  not  the  question  I  have  asked.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  answer  it  specifically  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  specific  question  is  this:  Is  there  any  other  reason 
for  continuing  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tin,  than  allocation  of  tin? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  would  rather  repeat  briefly  the  operations  and  per¬ 
mit  the  committee  to  draw  its  own  conclusions.  We  operate  the  tin 
smelter - 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  that  question  because 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  an  agency  of  the  Congress. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  abolished.  There  is  no  reason  for  its  existence;  in  fact  there 
never  was,  in  my  opinion,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  burden  of  your  testimony,  the  ultimate  burden 
of  your  testimony  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  should  remain  in  the  picture,  that 
negotiated  prices  of  tin  should  be  continued,  and  so  forth,  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only,  namely,  distribution  or  allocation  of 
tin  to  the  various  countries.  Can  you  not  answer  that  question 
sjiecifically  yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  will  try  to.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  answer. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  not  requested  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  controls.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
at  the  present  time  does  buy  metal  and  tin  concentrates  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  tin  smelter  and  for  distribution  to  consumers  in  this 
country.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  stands  ready  to 
continue  that  operation  if  the  Congress,  and  if  the  other  agencies, 
see  fit,  and  if  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  happens  to  be  the 
designated  part  of  the  Government  called  upon  to  perform  that 
function.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  your  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  do  you  mean  by  “that  function”? 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  function  of  buying  tin,  the  function  of  distribut¬ 
ing  it  to  the  consumers.  I  am  assuming  that  even  if  all  controls 
Were  removed,  that  the  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  get  their  full 
supply  from  the  outside  sources.  I  think  for  a  period  of  time  at 
least,  they  would  have  to  resort  to  government  stocks  for  a  portion 
of  their  supply.  To  that  extent,  at  least,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  or  its  successor  would  have  to  stand  ready,  I  think,  to 
move  out  a  portion  of  the  Government  supply  to  industry. 

Mr.  Smith.  Eventually  it  will  have  to  do  that  anyway.  Or  are 
we  going  to  continue  this  forever? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  hope  it  does  not  continue  forever,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  is  to  be  done  eventually,  why  not  now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  an  embarrassing  question,  but  these  two  governments 
from  whom  we  get  our  tin  are  friendly  to  us,  I  suppose,  as  friendly 
as  anyone  can  be  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Is  it  not  a  good  practice  to  do  business  with  your 
friends  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  consider  it  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  if  we  do  that,  we  will  not  need  any  controls,  will 
we,  because  we  can  buy  the  tin,  they  want  our  dollars. 
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I  do  not  know  that  it  requires  an  answer — perhaps  it  is  not  in  the 
form  of  a  question  requiring  an  answer — but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  buy  tin  ore  or  tin  plate  from  some  other  country  producing  them, 
that  we  are  helping  that  country,  instead  of  putting  controls  on  our  own 
manufacturers  who  want  to  do  business  and  could  do  business  if  you 
give  them  more  tin. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  they  are  looking  for  markets, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  the  consumers  here  getting 
together  with  the  producers  in  other  countries  and  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  continuance  of  the  imports  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Banta.  Would  that  not  very  substantially  increase  production? 

Mr.  Jewett.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  for  this  reason :  We  stand 
ready  to  buy  all  of  the  tin  concentrates  that  are  available  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  No  one,  I  think,  would  want  to  buy  tin  concentrates  until  the 
transition  is  made  from  Government  ownership  of  the  Texas  City 
smelter  to  private  ownership.  At  that  time,  of  course,  it  would  stand 
ready  to  buy  concentrates  as  we  do  today. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  just  before  that  that  the 
industry  generally  in  the  United  States  would  have  no  difficulty  pro¬ 
curing  tin  if  this  Government  control  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Jewett.  If  I  made  that  statement  I  was  not  very  clear  about  my 
use  of  words,  and  I  think  I  did  make  a  mistake. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
the  importation  of  all  of  the  metal  which  we  are  presently  buying  and 
importing — for  the  continuance  of  that  importation  by  private  indus¬ 
try. 

However,  I  formerly  said  that  I  think  certain  companies  would  have 
advantages  in  that  purchasing  program  which  other  companies  would 
not  have. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  enter  completely  into  the  business  field 
and  say  to  this  particular  company :  “You  shall  have  this  way  of  doing 
business,”  and  the  same  thing  to  another  company,  regardless  of  the 
economics  involved,  aggressive  management,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

In  other  words,  do  you  think  the  Government  should  put  every  com¬ 
pany  on  an  equal  basis,  regardless  of  need,  management,  and  so  forth? 
Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  say  by  that  ?  That  is,  that  3*011  do  not 
want  a  free  field  for  competition  ?  That  is  what  your  statement  seems 
to  indicate  to  me.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  I  would  like  a  clarification  of 
that. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  I  am  not  properly  qualified  to  state  just  how 
the  material  would  be  distributed  in  the  absence  of  control  in  this 
country.  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  do  think  the  total  supply 
of  metal  in  this  country  would  probably  be  as  large,  perhaps  larger, 
under  private  purchasing  than  it  is  under  Government  purchasing, 
with  the  restrictions  of  the  Combined  Tin  Committee. 

How  that  material  would  be  distributed  among  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  I  am  not  qualified  to  state,  although  I  did  indicate  that  I  thought 
certain  companies,  because  of  their  foreign  contacts,  and  certain  com¬ 
panies  because  of  their  financial  reserves,  would  be  able  to  buy  that 
at  a  better  rate  and  under  better  conditions  than  would  the  smaller 
companies. 
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Mr.  Banta.  That  is  what  the  Congressman  was  asking  you :  Whether 
you  believe  that  is  what  the  Government  should  step  in  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Whether  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  provide  an  equal  basis  for  industry,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  Government  has  no  inherent  obligation  in 
that  connection;  no. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  certain  of,  I  thought 
that  was  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  Kilburn.  As  I  understand  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration’s  position,  they  have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  controls  should 
be  continued  or  not,  but  as  long  as  they  are  continued  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  to 
look  after  it ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  right.  That  is  a  small  portion  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  program — that  is,  obligations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  purchasing  of  tin.  No  person  in  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  requesting  a  continuation  of  these  controls, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  RFC  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

As  I  say,  I  have  not  made  these  orders.  We  do  not  execute  these 
various  restriction  orders,  and  so  forth,  but  we  do  stand  ready  to  play 
our  part  in  the  distribution  of  tin  or  in  the  buying  of  tin,  if  such  is 
the  wish  of  Congress  and  the  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  If  controls  over  tin  were  lifted  and  the  tin  was  pur¬ 
chased  privately  by  private  industry,  how  would  the  tin  smelter  at 
Texas  City  function  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  would  have  no  more  competition,  presumably,  in 
this  country  than  it  has  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  But  we  would  have  to  use  it  because  we  need  that 
capacity.  What  would  happen?  Would  private  industry  buy  the 
tin  ores  and  send  them  down  to  Texas  City  and  then  would  you  return 
to  them  an  equivalent  amount  of  smelted  tin?  Would  that  make  you 
a  sort  of  a  processor  for  private  industry  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  There  is  no  physical  or  governmental  reason  why  the 
tin  smelter  should  not  be  turned  over  to  private  industry  if  you  can 
find  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Well,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  that  probably 
will  not  happen  if  you  lift  controls — that  they  might  be  lifted  prior 
to  the  time  that  the  Texas  City  tin  smelter  were  sold  to  private 
industry. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  If  that  did  occur,  would  you  just  become  a  processor 
for  the  tin  purchasers  and  the  tin  users  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Jewett.  If  the  controls  were  not  extended  beyond  May  31  I 
would  think  that  we  would  still  have  to  stand  ready  to  market  our 
present  stocks  of  metal  and  perhaps  the  continued  production  of  Texas 
City  for  a  period  of  time,  because  we  are  anticipating  at  least  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  something  of  the  order  of  30,000  or  35,000  tons  of  tin  at 
Texas  City  this  year. 

We  have  contracts  for  concentrates  involving  about  27,000  to  29,000 
tons.  There  is  not  enough  tin  in  the  world  to  permit  us  to  siphon  that 
off  from  the  consumers  in  this  country  and  keep  it  segregated. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  get  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  Let  me  ask  this  question :  Could  the  world  generally  afford  to 
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have  the  Texas  tin  smelter  go  out  of  operation  within  the  next  9 
months  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  There  would  be  certain  interests  in  the  world  which 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  that  happen — that  is,  other  smelting  interets. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  But  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  In  my  opinion,  it  would.  I  am  not  defending  the 
Government  operation  of  it.  But  I  think  the  lack  of  operation  would 
be  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  I  am  talking  about  the  production  of  the  Texas  tin 
smelter. 

Mr.  J ewett.  I  think  it  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Is  it  possible  for  private  interests  to  operate  it  at 
a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  In  the  absence  of  controls,  no.  And  by  that  I  mean 
this:  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  you  will  be  able  to  interest 
private  industry  in  the  operation  of  the  tin  smelter  at  Texas  City  will 
be  through  the  granting  of  some  type  of  subsidy  by  the  United  States 
Government,  either  in  the  form  of  a  direct  subsidy  for  the  production 
of  tin  metal  or  in  the  form  of  an  import  tariff  on  tin  metal  which  does 
not  obtain  on  tin  ores. 

Mr.  Kunkkl.  How  many  other  smelters  in  the  world  are  there 
which  can  refine  this  Bolivian  tin  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Well - 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  There  are  a  few  in  England,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  know  what  the  physical  limitations  of  all 
smelters  are,  but  historically  the  Bolivian  tin  was  treated  in  England, 
some  in  Holland,  at  Arnheim,  and  some  in  Germany — a  very  small 
portion  in  Germany  at  Duisburg. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Is  there  sufficient  capacity  outside  the  United  States 
to  treat  the  total  present  production  or  anticipated  production  of 
Bolivian  tin  ores  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  There  is  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  The  way  you  operate  today  is  to  buy  the  raw  tin  and 
then  refine  it  down  at  Texas  City,  and  then  sell  it  outright  through 
a  system  of  allocations.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  Could  you 
keep  operating  if  individuals  in  this  country  were  buying  the  tin  from 
Bolivia?  Could  you  turn  yourself  into  a  processor  whereby  these 
industries  would  buy  the  tin,  send  it  to  you  for  refinement  and  then 
have  you  return  it  to  the  at  a  cost  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done.  Of  course 
you  would  always  have  the  difficulties,  which  I  suppose  a  private 
smelter  has,  of  anticipating  the  supply  of  raw  material.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  I  want  to  understand  whether  the  abandonment  of 
controls  would  mean  the  eventual  end  of  the  Texas  tin  smelter  which, 
to  my  notion,  would  be  a  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  necessarily.  That  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  That  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  this 
country,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  that  would  be  so. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  buys  all  the  tin, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  No  tin  is  offered  to  private  users  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  believe  that  some  tin  has  been  offered  to  private 
users  in  the  United  States,  but  before  that  can  be  imported  there  has 
to  be  an  import  1  icense  granted  bv  the  Commerce  Department.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  very  few — perhaps  none — have  been  granted  during  recent 
months. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  am  not  with  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  of  antimony  ?  Do  you  buy  all  the  antimony  also  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Me  did  buy  all  of  the  antimony.  However,  those 
purchases  ceased  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  this  year.  We  had 
a  long-term  contract  with  the  Chinese  under  which  their  deliveries 
ceased  on  that  date.  And,  except  for  that  one  contract,  tve  had  not 
bought  antimony  for  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  is  antimony  now  being  sold  by  foreign  shippers 
to  private  interests  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  believe  that  is  right ;  ves. 

Mr.  Smith.  Foil  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  antimony 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  No.  Well,  we  do  have  something  to  do  with  the  price 
at  which  we  sell.  In  other  words,  certain  allocations  of  antimony  are 
made  from  our  stocks,  those  allocations  being  given  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  When  we  are  acquainted  of  that  fact  we  send  out  a 
contract  to  the  consumer  and  sell  our  antimony  at  the  price  quoted 
in  the  American  Metal  Market,  a  metal  publication. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  that  is  a  free  price  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  sustain  any  loss  on  the  sale  of  that  antimony  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  We  make  quite  a  nice  profit. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  make  a  nice  profit. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Smith.  So  that,  as  yqu  lose  that— in  other  words,  since  you 
have  discontinued  that  particular  activity,  vou  have  lost  what  vou 
have  called  “a  nice  profit  ?  ”  ‘  "  J 

Mr.  Jewett.  Well,  perhaps  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  might  lose  some  profit.  The  Government  would  not.  I  believe 
that  antimony  is  one  of  the  materials  desired  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  foi  permanent  stock  pile.  In  the  event  there  were  no 
deficiency  in  that  event  we  would  turn  our  antimony  stocks  over 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  stock  piling. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  current  price  of  antimony? 

Mr.  Jewett.  You  have  caught  me  at  a  disadvantage,  there.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  331/2  cents.  I  am  told  it  is  33  cents  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  from 
whence  freight  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  was  it  worth  in  1940? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  know.  But  during  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  days  it  was  about  14 y2  cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  the  price  has  risen  greatly? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Over  100  percent. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  queston  arises  as  to  whether  tin  prices  and  anti¬ 
mony  prices  might  not  be  much  lower  today  if  they  had  been  left  to 
a  free  market.  The  same  forces  operate  with  respect  to  tin  as  to  other 
commodities  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  In  my  opinion,  they  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  demand  is  there,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
supply  to  increase.  You  would  have  no  objection,  as  far  as  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  concerned,  to  the  abandonment 
of  all  of  these  controls  over  tin,  would  you? 

Mr.  Jewett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman  . 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  T  alle.  What  is  the  source  of  the  ore  used  at  Texas  City  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  chief  source  is  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Talle.  The  remainder  comes  from  the  Netherlands? 

Mr.  Jewett.  During  1948  we  expect  to  get  from  12  to  18  thousand 
tons  of  tin  content  in  Bolivian  ore — that  is,  from  12  to  20  thousand. 

The  variance,  8,000.  is  the  amount  which  may  go  to  the  Argentine 
under  the  Argentine-Bolivian  agreement.  The  only  amount  which  I 
think  we  can  count  on  is  12,000  tons. 

We  also  have  a  contract  with  the  Dutch  interests  which  should  bring 
about  12,000  tons  from  that  source.  That,  as  you  know,  is  the  higher 
grade  ore.  The  Bolivian  ore  is  the  lower  grade  ore,  averaging  about 
40  percent  as  against  72  to  73  percent  for  the  alluvial  ore,  which  we 
get  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

We  also  hope  to  get  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  of  tin  contained  in  ores 
from  Siam.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  may  make  up  a  total  of  a 
thousand  tons  in  ore  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Talle.  Most  of  the  Bolivian  ore  is  rather  difficult  to  refine,  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  correct.  It  has  a  lot  of  impurities. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  tin  smeltery  at  Texas  City? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Well,  naturally  that  varies  with  the  grade  of  ore 
treated.  Last  year  we  produced  33,342  tons.  The' year  before  we 
produced  43,500  tons.  It  could  produce  as  much  as  80,000  to  90,00C 
tons,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  were  working  wholly  on  high  grade  ore. 

Mr.  Talle.  It  would  therefore  be  a  considerable  advantage  if  you 
could  get  Malayan  ore,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  J ewett.  Oh,  yes,  a  considerable  advantage. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  all  of  the  product  turned  out  at  Texas  City  consumed 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  qualify  that  somewhat? 

I  think  it  may  be  that  there  are  50  to  150  tons  of  tin  exports  per  year 
to  South  America — to  certain  industries  there,  American  interests, 
which  have  requirements  in  South  America. 

With  that  one  exception,  all  of  it  is  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Talle.  Historically,  how  much  have  we  consumed  when  the 
market  has  been  free  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  only  know  the  statistics  which  I  have  seen  in  news¬ 
papers,  metal  bulletins,  and  so  forth,  for  the  10  years  in  the  30’s,  which 
indicate  a  consumption  of  primary  tin  of  62,000  tons,  on  the  average, 
by  the  United  States,  contrasted  with  the  world  consumption  of  150,000 
tons  during  that  same  period.  That  is,  approximately  40  to  45  percent 
of  the  entire  world  consumption. 
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Mr.  Talle.  You  made  reference,  a  moment  ago,  to  stocks.  What 
stocks  do  we  have  ?  I  am  referring  now  to  ore,  concentrates,  tin  and  tin 
products. 

Mr.  Jewett.  On  January  1,  1948,  our  metal  stocks  were  24,555  tons. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  ore? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Metal.  In  the  form  of  tin  metal.  Our  ore  stocks,  tin 
contained,  were  of  the  order  of  18,500  tons. 

Last  year  our  stocks  of  metal  were  of  the  order  of  18,500,  but  our 
stocks  of  concentrates  were  around  24,300  tons — almost  a  reversal  of 
the  position  between  the  metal  and  the  ore  as  it  now  stands. 

In  other  words,  during  the  year  1947  our  metal  stocks  increased  by 
about  6500  tons,  whereas  our  stocks  of  concentrates  decreased  bv  5500 
tons. 

I  might  mention,  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  metal  stocks,  that 
during  the  course  of  that  year  we  bought  approximately  10,000  tons  of 
J apanese  tin  metal. 

.  Mr.  Talle.  When  you  use  the  word  “concentrates,”  how  is  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  tin  ore  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Frankly,  I  have  used  the  terms  indiscriminately  as  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  were  enacted  we  would  proceed  to  acquire 
stockpiles?  Do  you  favor  that  idea? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  favor  the  stock-piling.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
Treasury  is  the  only  authority  on  stock-piling.  The  only  time  we  enter 
into  that  picture  is  when  our  stocks  are  in  excess  of  the  deficiency 
determined  by  the  Commerce  Department,  and  then  we  proceed  to 
transfer  the  excess  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Talle.  A  witness  testified  last  week  that  we  have  no  stock  pile. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Of  tin? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  is  almost  exact,  but  not  quite.  I  believe  the  figures 
on  stocks  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  confidential.  Therefore, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  not  give  you  the  information  on  stocks 
that  I  know  they  have. 

Mr.  Talle.  1  hat  is  all  right.  I  do  not  want  you  to  divulge  confi¬ 
dential  information. 

Mr.  Jewett.  They  do  have  a  stock,  but  it  is  quite  small. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Talle.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Doesn’t  this  working  reserve  that  you  carry — some 
20,000  tons — itself  constitute  a  Government  stockpile  which  is  avail¬ 
able? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  I  alle.  My  next  question  has  to  do  with  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  a  desirable  stock  pile. 

Mr.  Jewett.  Oue  impossible  of  achievement  over  the  next  2  years. 

I  think  our  stock  pile  should  encompass  at  least  2  years’  consumption 
which  would  be  something  of  the  order  of  120,000  to  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  would  be  2  years’  normal  consumption? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  it  should  be  that  large;  yes. 
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Mr.  Talle.  I  suppose  ore  could  be  brought  to  our  smeltery  and  the 
product  taken  away,  on  the  same  basis  as  when  a  farmer  brings  a  sack 
of  wheat  to  the  mill  and  takes  away  flour,  shorts,  and  bran? 

Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  interested  in  the  agreements  which  you  make 
for  the  delivery  of  this  ore  concentrate.  In  those  agreements  do  you 
assume  any  responsibility  for  the  transportation  of  it  to  this  country? 
Is  it  specified  that  the  particular  country  selling  ore  should  carry 
it  in  its  own  shipping  media,  or  is  there  anything  of  that  nature 
entering  into  the  agreements? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Hardly,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  our 
buying  of  ores  from  Bolivia,  for  instance,  is  f.  o.  b.  vessel  at  the  for¬ 
eign  port.  We  put  in  the  vessels. 

In  our  buying  of  metal  at  Malaya  we  buy  it  ex-smelter  in  Malaya. 
Therefore  we  provide  the  vessels  to  bring  it  over  here. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  nothing  in  there  which  would  tend  to  slow 
up  delivery  because  of  an  agreement  that  it  has  to  be  carried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  particular  nationality  selling  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Jewett.  In  our  contract  with  the  Dutch  for  the  supply  of  ores 
from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  I  believe  there  is  a  provision  which 
requires  them  to  use  American  vessels  where  it  does  not  slow  the 
movement.  However,  where  the  American  vessels  are  not  available, 
then  they  are  authorized  to  use  foreign  flag  vessels.  Naturally,  they 
have  an  interest  in  supplying  the  ore  in  their  own  vessels. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreements  which  wTould 
tend  to  slow  up  delivery  because  of  the  requirement  of  the  use  of  ship¬ 
ping  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  Jewett.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Jewett? 

Mr.  Jewett,  I  should  like  to  develop  from  some  witness  not  only  the 
desirability  but  the  possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  to 
make  some  long-term  contracts  with  respect  to  the  stock  piling  of  tin. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  will  comment  to  the  effect  that  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way,  the  only  effective  way,  in  which  you  can  have  any  assurance  of 
having  a  stock  pile  built  up  in  the  near  future.  With  such  a  long¬ 
term  contract,  you  have  all  of  the  inducements  possible  to  the  highest 
production  from  these  various  areas.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  such 
types  of  arrangements. 

At  the  present  time,  incidentally,  we  feel  a  limitation  on  ourselves 
by  this  June  30,  1949,  deadline  for  the  operation  of  the  smelter.  At 
the  present  time,  wTe  are  only  buying  the  1948  production. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  probable  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  Texas  City  smelter  for  some  years  to  come,  and  perhaps 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  would  be  justified  in  making 
long-term  contracts  for  the  ore  and  concentrates.  Do  you  think  they 
would  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  Government  to  have  a 
greater  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  supply  of  strategic  materials 
than  it  presently  has  and  that  can  only  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  by  long¬ 
term  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  British — I  was  going  to  say  “agreement,” 
but  I  suppose  it  is  a  trade  practice  of  theirs — they  have  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  45  percent,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  my  understanding  on  the  export  of  ores  from 
Malaya  to  any  source  outside  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Banta.  Is  that  on  concentrates? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

I  he  Chairman.  They  have  agreed,  as  I  understand  it,  to  take  that 
ad  valorem  tax  off  all  plants  that  are  not  subsidized.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  My  information  is  secondary,  but  I  understand  that 
at  Geneva  there  was  an  agreement  reached  by  which  they  stated  that 
the  British  Empire  preference  would  be  taken  off  at  the  time  when  we 
could  show  them  that  our  Texas  City  smelter  was  not  subsidized.  I 
have  indicated  the  only  opportunity  to  make  that  showing  would  be 
at  a  time  when  metal  imported  into  this  country  had  a  tariff  on  it 
but  ores  did  not.  lo  that  extent,  that  is  a  subsidy  to  the  smelter  in¬ 
directly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  consider  a  tariff 
on  tin  and  tin  concentrates  as  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  a  fair  argument,  in  my 
opinion,  because  actually  that  would  be  the  substitution  for  a  direct 
subsidy  to  keep  the  smelter  going,  with  our  wage  rates  here  being  so 
far  in  excess  of  foreign  wage  rates.  I  believe  the  smelter  cannot 
operate  competitively  with  the  other  smelters  without  some  such 
subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  we  put  it  in  a  situation 
where  it  can  compete  favorably,  that  a  private  concern  which  cannot 
compete  favorably  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  a  subsidized 
Government  smelter,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  right. 

I  he  Chairman.  Then  how  can  we  overcome  this  idea  that  the 
Bolivian  concentrates  delivered  to  Great  Britain  contain  60  percent 
of  tm  and  those  delivered  to  us  contain  only  40  percent.  Is  the  price 
the  same  ?  1 

Mr  J ewett.  The  price  is  the  same.  In  fact,  1  understand  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  Patino  interests  the  same  price  which  we  pav  the 
others.  1  J 


The  Chairman.  Then  they  already  get  a  33i/3  percent  advantage  on 
price,  do  they  not?  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jewett.  They  have  better  ore  to  treat.  Their  costs  of  treating 
ore  are  naturally  lower  because  of  the  difference  in  grade  of  ore.  They 

also  have  some  resources  in  Nigeria  from  which  they  obtain _ 

The  Chairman.  My  point  is  that  if  they  are  paying  the  world  price 
for  60-percent  ore,  and  we  are  paying  the  world  price  for  40-percent 
ore  that  gives  them  a  33i/3  percent  differential  in  their  favor,  does  it 
not  ? 


Mr.  Jewett.  X o,  not  exactly ;  because  our  contracts  provide  for  in¬ 
creases  in  price  for  the  higher  grade  ores. 

I  he  Chairman.  Then  they  do  not  pay  the  same  for  their  60-percent 
as  we  pay  for  the  40-percent  ore  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  They  pay  the  same  base  price,  but  the  difference  is 
made  up  in  the  smelter  charges  and  tin  deductions.  The  base  price 
however,  is  the  same.  1  ’ 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  British  not  control  the  Patino  mines  ? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  The  Patino  interests  control  them  and,  as  I  say,  the 
Patino  interests,  I  believe,  have  a  rather  large  interest  in  the  Williams 
Harvey  smelter  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  how  the  British  get  their  advantage,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  Malaya  also? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  I  believe  the  Patino  interests  also  extend  to  Malaya 
to  some  extent,  but  the  Malayan  interests  are  British-dominated.  I 
believe  they  are  British-controlled. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  disposed  of  the  Texas  City  tin  smelter  to 
private  interests,  which  were  not  subsidized  by  Government  either  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  or  by  tariff  on  the  import  of  tin  ores  and 
concentrates,  Avould  that  be  a  sufficient  inducement— with  the  45-per¬ 
cent  ad  valorem  tax  coming  off  under  the  circumstances — to  private 
interests  buying  the  plant  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  It  Avould  be  a  close  margin,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
Texas  City  smelter  could  not  operate  even  then  for  this  reason :  The 
large  market  for  tin  in  this  country  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  tin  metal  from  Malaya,  which  is  historically  the  largest 
part  of  our  imports,  is  brought  over  from  Malaya  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  marketed  from  there.  If  the  tin 
smelter  weie  operating  without  subsidy,  instead  of  transporting  metal, 
they  would  transport  ores  over  to  Texas  City  and  then  have  them 
smelted  there  and  pulled  on  up  to  the  East  for  marketing. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tAvo-part  operation  down  at  the  smelter  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  one-part  operation  of  bringing  metal 
direct  from  Malaya  to  the  eastern  markets.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
they  Avould  be  able  to  operate  the  smelter  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
the  Malayan  smelters,  which  are  at  the  source  of  the  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Malayan  smelters  could  lay  doAvn 
their  products  cheaper  in  New  York  than  Ave  could  import  the  ores  and 
transport  the  smelted  tin  from  Texas  City  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country ? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  In  my  opinion  ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  without  the  ad  valorem  tax  ? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  In  my  opinion ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  think,  however,  that  we  could  get  some  as¬ 
surances  of  supplies  for  our  stock-piling  if  we  entered  into  longer  term 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  I  think  the  effort  should  certainly  be  made  and  this  is 
about  as  appropriate  a  time  as  there  is  to  make  that  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  the  most  appropriate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Jewett. 

Mr.  B  anta.  Is  the  Malayan  ore  smeltered  at  the  source? 

Mr.  Jeavett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Banta.  The  ore  is  not  transported  to  some  other  point? 

Mr.  Jewett.  That  is  right,  they  have  tAvo  chief  smelters,  at  Penang 
and  Singapore,  and  the  ores  are  smelted  there  and  marketed  from 
there. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Does  a  great  deal  of  the  Bolivian  ore  not  go  to 
England,  is  smelted  there  and  then  shipped  back? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  Prewar  it  was,  but  now  approximately  45  percent  of  it 
goes  to  England.  The  balance  up  to  the  present  time  at  least  has  come 
to  the  United  States.  Although  with  the  Argentina  agreement,  if  they 
go  ahead  with  that,  approximately  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
Bolivian  production  will  go  over  to  Argentina,  out  of  our  share. 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  countries,  particularly  the  Netherlands  and 
Ungland,  have  they  shown  any  willingness  to  negotiate  longer-term 
contracts  ?  Has  that  field  been  explored  yet,  or  have  you  not  gone  into 
that  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  have  carried  on  some  discussions  during  several  years 
with  some  of  my  British  acquaintances  in  connection  with  the  British 
oies,  and  except  for  the  two  diversions  during  the  war  years,  of  the 
Bolivian  material,  they  have  not  resulted  in  anything.  In' other  words, 
tlieie  has  always  been  this  question  of  the  subsidized  smelter  here  as 
against  the  British  Empire  preference  tax  out  in  Malaya,  and  there 
has  been  nothing  achieved. 

IMi .  Siratton.  It  was  my  impression  that  a  few  years  before  the 
recent  war  began,  we  considered  some  such  program— particularly  in 
connection  with  rubber,  I  believe — and  we  ran  into  some  difficulty  at 
the  time. 

Mi .  Jewett.  At  that  time,  just  prior  to  the  war,  we  bought  rather 
substantial  stocks  of  ore  and  metal  from  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
Biitish.  In  fact,  it  was  the  accumulation  of  the  high-grade  ores  from 
that  aiea  which  actually  put  us  in  as  good  condition  as  we  were  during 
the  war.  fe 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jewett. 

It  appears  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  further  today,  as  the 
House  is  in  session  and  we  have  a  pretty  full  schedule  this  afternoon. 

,  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o  clock  tin  cl  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  these  hearings 
tomorrow.  ® 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
the  following  day,  Tuesday,  March  2, 1948.) 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Frederick  C.  Smith  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sundstrom,  McMillen,  Cole, 
Stratton,  Banta,  Spence,  Brown,  Monroney,  Folger,  and  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

As  our  first  witness  this  morning  we  have  Mr.  Louden.  Mr.  Louden, 
will  you  please  come  forward.  Identify  yourself  and  tell  us  whom  you 
represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  H.  LOUDEN,  CERAMIC  ENGINEER,  McGEAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

Mr.  Louden.  My  name  is  R.  H.  Louden,  ceramic  engineer,  with  the 
McGean  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Louden. 

Mr.  Louden.  The  McGean  Chemical  Co.  an  Ohio  corporation  with 
headquarters  and  plant  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  produced  tin  oxide  for 
the  ceramic  industry  since  1929.  Tin  oxide  is  used  as  an  opacifier  and 
as  a  colorant  in  glazes  for  such  essential  products  as  sanitary  ware, 
interior  wall  tile,  terra  cotta,  dinnerware,  and  pottery  products  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  are  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  ceramic  industry,  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  tin  oxide. 

On  February  4,  1948,  we  appeared  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  opposition  to  Government  controls  of  tin  and 
tin  products  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  S.  2023  and/or  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act.  We  submit  for  your  consideration 
copies  of  the  brief  we  presented  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Those  are  attached.  It  is  a  reprint  from  the  American 
Metal  Market.  We  also  attached  a  copy  of  the  brief  by  the  Ferro 
Enamel  Corp.  Mr.  Russell  F.  Duncan  appeared  also  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  same  date.  He  was  unable  to  get  down  for  this 
hearing,  however. 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  you  wish  that  inserted  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Louden.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  wish  of  the  Ferro  Enamel  Corp. 

Mr.  Smith.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  appears  at  p.  147.) 

Mr.  Louden.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  increases  in  Far  East 
production  will  this  year  alleviate  the  fears  currently  held  regarding  a 
tin  shortage  and  clear  up  the  Texas  City  smelter  problem  by  diverting 
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this  facility  of  stock-pile  purposes.  Meanwhile  the  maldistribution  of 
tin  can  be  corrected  through  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendment 
which  we  offer: 

In  making  allocations  of  pig  tin  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
what  percentage  of  the  available  pig  tin  must  he  devoted  to  purposes  for  national 
defense.  The  entire  remainder  of  the  available  supply  which  may  be  allotted  for 
industrial  use  shall  be  allocated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  preserve  the  historical 
ratio  of  pig  tin  consumption  by  industrial  classifications  established  bv  the 
.bureau  of  Mines,  as  prevailed  for  the  period  1936  through  1939. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  Government  stock  pile.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  new  business  ventures  as  allocations  are  to  be  made 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  and  not  on  the  historical  record  of  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturing  concerns.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  industrial  classifications  of  consumers  of  pig  tin  as  follows: 
lin  and  terne  plate,  solder,  babbitt,  bronze,  collapsible  tubes,  tinning, 
toil,  chemicals,  pipe  and  tubing,  tin  oxide,  type  metal,  galvanizino1 
bar  tin,  miscellaneous  alloys,  white  metal,  miscellaneous. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  personal  element  from  allocations 
and  makes  it  possible  for  an  industry  not  receiving  equitable  alloca¬ 
tions  to  appeal  such  treatment,  founding  its  case  on  law  enacted  bv 
the  Congress.  J 

At  least  we  certainly  can  expect  an  inflow  of  tin  equivalent  in 
quantity  to  the  amount  received  in  1947.  Nor  would  a  return  to  a 
historical  basis  for  the  allocation  of  tin  work  a  hardship  for  the  im¬ 
portant  function  of  preserving  essential  food.  In  the  period  cited 
52.9  percent  of  the  total  tin  consumed  went  into  tin  and  terne  plate. 
Based  on  last  year’s  input  this  would  provide  33,850  tons,  which  is 
more  than  the  tin-plate  industry  used  in  1947  for  this  purpose. 

The  annual  consumption  of  primary  tin  in  the  United  States  for 
the  prewar  period,  1936  through  1940, 'averaged  65,655  long  tons.  In 
this  period  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  primary  pig  tin  for 
tin  oxide  was  722  long  tons,  or  1.1  percent  of  the  total'  amount  con¬ 
sumed.  During  1946,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  available 
there  were  no  allocations  of  primary  pig  tin  for  the  production  of  tin 
oxide.  However,  recent  testimony  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
lias  revealed  that  64,179  long  tons  of  primary  pig  tin  were  allocated 
for  industrial  consumption  during  1947.  the  two  manufacturers 
ot  tin  oxide  producing  a  grade  of  tin  oxide  requiring  primary  pio-  tin 
were  allocated  a  total  of  180  long  tons  of  pig  tin  for  their  1947  tin 
oxide  production,  equivalent  to  0.28  percent  of  the  total  primary  pio- 
tin  consumed  in  1947.  In  other  words,  for  the  manufacture  of  tin 
oxide  the  ceramic  industry  allocations  of  primary  pig  tin  are  about 
one- fourth  of  its  prewar  usage.  This  curtailment  is  made  against 
an  industry  that,  in  normal  times,  uses  onlv  about  1  percent  of  the 
total. 

We  briefly  sumarize  portions  of  our  statement  to  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  m  support  of  our  contention  that  the  administration  of  the  tin 
controls  shows  unfair  discrimination: 

(1 )  During  1947,  32,000  long  tons  of  primary  pig  tin  were  allocated 
loi  the  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate,  and  in  a  year  of  steady  pro¬ 
duction  this  industry  consumed  less  than  30,000  tons.  With  tin  sup¬ 
posedly  m  short  supply  the  largest  single  tin-consuming  industry  was 
allocated  more  tin  than  it  could  use. 
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(2)  Order  M— to  specifically  states  that  tin  oxide  may  be  used  for 
the  production  of  sanitary  earthenware,  and  for  the  production  of 
chrome  green,  red,  yellow,  and  pink  colors.  It  is  estimated  that  550 
tons  of  tin  would  be  required  for  these  permitted  uses  during  1948. 
Based  on  first  quarter  1948  allocations,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  providing  only  267  tons  of  both  primary  and  secondary  tin  for 
these  uses  in  1948. 

(3)  Early  in  1947  the  wall  tile,  sanitary,  and  terra  cotta  manufac¬ 
turers  appealed  for  relief.  Their  cases  were  similar  and  all  based  on 
the  fact  that  through  use  of  tin  oxide  their  rejects  were  decreased. 
The  plea  of  the  sanitary  manufacturers  was  recognized,  while  the 
wall  tile  and  terra  cotta  petitions  were  turned  down.  This  was  a 
peculiar  decision  as  these  industries'  all  serve  the  building  program. 

(4)  According  to  order  M-43  it  is  permissible  to  use  tin  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pipe  organs,  soda  fountains,  snap  fasteners,  table  markers, 
memorials,  and  for  numerous  other  nonessential  uses.  However,  the 
wall  tile  industry  whose  product  is  essential  to  the  housing  program, 
is  denied  the  use  of  tin  as  an  opaeifier. 

(5)  On  December  10,  1947,  Mr.  Vogelsang,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  ex¬ 
ports,  permitted  by  his  Department,  of  primary  pig  tin  amounted  to 
approximately  1,000  tons  during  1947.  According  to  testimony  this' 
Avas  done  in  order  to  help  out  the  general  export  business  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  exporter,  and  yet  the  ceramic  industry,  producing  sanitary  ware, 
Avail  tile,  and  terra  cotta  vitally  needed  for  the  h  using  program,  are 
allocated  only  180  tons  of  primary  pig  tin. 

The  Department  of  Commereee  Avould  have  you  belkwe  that  they 
are  allocating  tin  for  essential  purposes  only.  We  quote  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Harriman’s  first  quarterly  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress'  under  the  Second  Decontrol  Act : 

Without  control,  available  supplies  would  How  to  manufacturers  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  pay,  rather  than  the  essentiality  of  their  product  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

This  statement  is  indeed  difficult  to  reconcile.  During  the  month 
of  August  1947,  310  long  tons  of  pig  tin  were  consumed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beer  cans,  animal  food  cans,  coffee  cans,  oil  cans,  and  other 
nonfood  cans.  At  this  rate  of  production  something  like  4,000  tons  of 
tin  would  be  used  annually  for  these  nonessential  products'. 

The  Office  of  Materials  Distribution  explains  its  refusal  to  increase 
allocations  of  pig  tin  for  the  ceramic  industry  on  the  grounds  that  the 
ceramic  industry  can  use  substitutes.  Tin  oxide  costs'  six  to  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  substitutes;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  tin  oxide  is  vitally  needed  in  this  industry  or  there  would  be  no 
interest  in  such  a  high-priced  material.  We  are  attaching,  as  an 
addendum  to  this  brief,  copy  of  appeal  presented  to  the  Tin-Lead 
Branch  pointing  to  the  considerable  saving  in  ultimate  product 
through  the  use  of  tin  oxide.  I  Avill  now  read  that  letter: 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  It.  Maupin  at  the 
meeting  on  January  8,  we  have  made  a  survey  of  the  need  for  tin  oxide  among 
members  of  the  Tile  Council  of  America.  We  can  now  report  the  results,  and 
wish  to  submit  them  as  a  basis  for  appeal  of  Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  Conservation  Order  M-43,  as  revised  February  6,  1947,  schedule  1,  para¬ 
graph  15. 
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As  the  listing  on  this  letterhead  indicates,  the  tile  council  has  a  membership 
of  19  companies.  These  companies  produce  approximately  93  percent  of  the 
industry’s  total  wall  and  floor  tile  and  accessories. 

Five  of  these  companies  produce  no  glazed  tile,  and  we  are  therefore  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  14  companies  which  during  1946  produced  approximately 
42,000,000  square  feet  of  glazed  tile,  the  type  in  which  tin  oxide  is  used. 

As  you  know,  there  are  a  great  many  factors  which  enter  into  the  final  result 
in  glazed  tile  production,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  exact  part  played 
by  tin  oxide  or  lack  of  it.  We  have,  however,  endeavored  to  determine  as  defi¬ 
nitely  as  possible  the  effects  on  the  industry  of  the  lack  of  adequate  tin  oxide 
supplies  and  these  results  are  submitted  herewith. 

Also,  as  you  suggested,  we  have  asked  the  individual  companies  concerned 
to  prepare  individual  letters  which  they  are  submitting  to  you  direct. 

Adding  up  the  total  estimated  requirements  for  the  period  March  1,  1947,  to 
February  29,  1948,  we  find  that  the  industry  members  would  require  542,000 
pounds,  or  271  tons,  of  tin  oxide  for  use  in  improving  and  increasing  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  glazed  wall  tile. 

The  normal  spoilage  rate  of  tile  runs  from  3%  to  5  percent,  when  tin  ovide 
is  available.  This  means  that  from  1,470,000  to  2,100,000  square  feet  of  tile 
would  normally  be  spoiled.  But  lack  of  tin  oxide  has  increased  this  rate  to 
as  high  as  10  and  even  20  percent.  A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  as 
much  as  2,000,000  square  feet  of  glazed  wall  tile  will  be  spoiled  and  useless  to 
the  Nation’s  veterans’  housing  program  unless  the  tile  industry  is  able  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  amount  of  tin  oxide  to  prevent  this  loss. 

This  figure  represents  an  approximate  financial  loss  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  $1,000,000,  and  a  loss  to  the  entire  industry — figuring  labor  lost  in 
installation,  contractors’  income  lost,  and  so  forth — of  perhaps  $3,000,000. 

In  terms  of  actual  bathrooms  for  the  housing  program  it  represents  (at  100 
square  feet  per  bathroom)  a  loss  of  20,000  bathrooms. 

We  submit  that  these  are  serious  losses  and  that  there  is  no  way  they  can 
he  obviated  during  the  next  12  months  except  by  allocation  of  suflicient  tin  to 
provide  the  271  tons  of  tin  oxide  so  desperately  needed  by  the  factories. 

Our  survey  shows,  and  the  individual  letters  will  corroborate,  that  the  ability 
of  the  various  plants  needing  tin  oxide  to  get  along  without  it  varies  from  those 
which  have  been  experiencing  great  difficulties  to  those  which  were  entirely 
out  of  production. 

Plants  representing  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  industry’s  glazed  wall  tile 
production  report  that  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  tin  oxide  has  been  developed, 
although  many  report  that  they  have  used  at  various  times  materials  recom¬ 
mended  by  different  manufacurers  as  substitutes.  None  has  found  any  material 
which  can  take  the  place  of  tin  oxide,  either  as  an  opacifier  or  stabilizer.  Tin 
oxide  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  color  of  certain  glazes  and  equally  satisfactoi'y 
results  cannot  be  obtained  with  other  minerals  or  metallic  oxides. 

One  of  the  hardships  caused  by  the  lack  of  tin  oxide  is  that  certain  of  the  glazes 
are  less  opaque,  thus  letting  the  spots  in  the  bisque  show  through.  This  causes 
a  higher  percentage  of  second  grade  tile.  Colored  glazes  without  tin  oxide  are 
less  stable  and  vary  more  in  shade.  This  increases  the  cost  of  grading  the  finished 
tile. 

The  plants  report  that  use  of  tin  oxide  once  again  would  greatly  aid  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  result  in  savings  because  it  will  increase  the  glaze  capacity  and  give  a 
smoother  finish,  broaden  the  firing  range,  and  thus  permit  increased  latitude  of 
firing  conditions.  A  typical  comment  is  that  “we  were  forced  to  use  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  tin  oxide  with  the  result  that  in  certain  (tile)  the  glazes  were  far  inferior 
with  the  substitute  product  causing  the  finish  on  the  glazes  to  become  dull  and 
lifeless.  In  many  cases  it  was  practically  impossible  to  match  shades  although 
the  same  ingredients  in  like  proportions  were  used.” 

Another  factory  declares :  “The  entire  production  of  our  white  glaze  wall  tile 
is  inferior  to  our  usual  standard  because  of  this  situation  (lack  of  tin  oxide). 
Also,  we  have  wide  variations  which  make  sorting  and  resultant  losses  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  ware  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience  and  retarding  of  production.” 

Still  another  member  points  out  that  “the  average  tile  plant  is  set  up  to  manu¬ 
facture  tile  with  the  expectation  that  every  piece  will  he  salable  and  leave  the 
plant  via  the  shipping  department.  Any  deviation  from  this  sequence  means 
added  labor  and  added  expense.  Therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of  rejects, 
the  greater  the  expense.” 
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We  realize  that  you  have  a  grave  responsibility  in  supervising  the  fair  and  just 
allocation  of  the  available  tin  supplies,  and  that  this  entails  the  weighing  of 
various  uses  for  importance  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  understand  that  a  minimum  of  985  tons  to  tin  are  allocated  for  1947 
for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  to  be  used  in  beer  cans.  We  further  under¬ 
stand  that  several  hundred  tons  of  tin  are  allocated  for  tin  plate  to  be  used  in  dog- 
food  cans.  We  feel,  in  all  sincerity,  that  our  request  for  271  tons  of  tin  for 
use  in  veterans’  homes  and  other  essential  construction  certainly  measures  up 
favorably  against  such  uses  as  these. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  these  facts  and  opinions  for  your  consider¬ 
ation,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  accommodate  the  industry’s 
need,  with  consequent  benefits  to  the  housing  program,  as  well  as  to  the  industry 
itself. 

If  you  would  like  to  verify  the  need  for  tile  for  housing,  may  we  suggest  that 
you  contact  Mr.  Frederick  Heath,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  masonry  products  division, 
National  Housing  Agency. 

( Signed)  D.  Parky  Forst,  Chairman,  1947. 

Similar  briefs  have  been  presented  on  behalf  of  the  terra  cotta  in¬ 
dustry,  and  by  the  Vitreous  China  Plumbing  Fixtures  Association. 
However,  whether  or  not  there  are  substitutes  available  has  no  bearing 
on  this  case  as  long  as  large  quantities  of  pig  tin  are  annually  allocated 
for  such  nonessential  products  as  beer  cans.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  we  consider  that  beer  cans  have  made  serious  inroads  on  the  use 
of  beer  bottles  causing  unnecessary  curtailment  of  bottle  production. 

In  testimony  before  Senator  Cooper’s  committee  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Tin-Lead  Branch  to  justify  the  allocation  of  tin  to  beer 
cans  and  animal  food  on  the  basis  of  sustaining  employment  and  in¬ 
vestments.  In  the  first  place  that  is  questionable — more  important, 
such  considerations  were  far  beyond  die  powers  indicated  by  the  act. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  was  given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Foster,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  made  quite  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  all  controls  over  quinine  were  revoked  December  30  last. 
That  the  revocation  of  these  controls  supports  their  claim  that  it  is 
their  desire  to  eliminate  all  war  time  controls  as  soon  as  possible. 

Last  June,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  opposition  to 
quinine  controls  presented  such  a  strong  case  that  the  act  was  amended 
by  Congress,  easing  some  of  the  limitations  pertaining  to  quinine,  and 
this  amendment  was  made  against  the  wishes  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment. 

During  the  same  hearings,  the  Commerce  Department  fought  to  the 
last  ditch  for  the  continuance  of  controls  on  manila  and  fibre  and 
cordage.  These  controls  were  eliminated,  and  not  by  the  wish  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Foster  states  that  if  controls  were  not  continued  there  would  be 
no  conservation  of  tin,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  the  effect  of  stock 
piling  will  be.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Foster  has  forgotten  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owns  and  subsidizes  the  Texas  Smelter,  the  largest  single 
operating  smelter  in  the  world. 

Keferring  to  Mr.  McCoy’s  testimony,  I  quote  from  page  3 : 

There  is  little  prospect  that  foreign  output  will  have  revived  sufficiently  before 
the  middle  of  1949  to  warrant  relaxation  of  controls  in  the  United  States  over 
the  import,  distribution  and  use  of  tin. 

Now,  I  will  quote  from  the  American  Metal  Market  of  February 
14, 1948 : 

Production  of  tin  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  amounted  to  1,912  tons  in 
Jonua.’V  1948. 
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Tlie  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  January  1947,  production  was 
1,210  tons.  That  is  an  increase  of  almost  60  percent  in  January  1948 
as  compared  to  January  1947. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  What  was  the  prewar  output  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  I  can  look  that  figure  up.  I  do  not  have  it  in  mind  at 
the  moment.  In  1939  it  was  31,410  tons.  In  1938,  21,024  tons.  In  1941 
it  was  51,000  tons. 

Mr.  Kuneel.  I  just  had  the  figures  given  to  me  that  the  10-year 
average  prewar  was  26,000  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Louden.  Well,  in  the  prewar  period  the  highest  production  was 
39,000  tons.  Of  course,  that  is  just  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Yes;  I  asked  the  question  the  other  day  and  the 
answer  I  got  included  Malaya.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Louden.  There  are  figures  from  the  metal  statistics  for  1947. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  I  wanted  it  broken  down  so  as  to  have  the  figures 
for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  alone. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  did  you  say  the  figure  was  for  1947? 

Mr.  Louden.  For  the  month  of  January  1947,  it  was  1,210  tons. 
For  the  month  of  January  1948,  it  was  1,912  tons.  I  pointed  that 
out  to  indicate  the  increase — it  is  a  60  percent  increase.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  talks  about  a  gradual  increase.  A  60  percent  in 
a  year’s  time,  I  would  say,  was  a  remarkable  increase. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  The  1947  production  was  16,000  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  So,  it  would  climb  up  to  about  22,000  tons,  nearly  23,000 
tons,  if  that  increase  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Louden.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  McCoy  states  that  before  the  war  the 
United  States  consumed  nearly  half  the  world’s  tin  output.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  tin  production  for  1948  is  estimated  at  150,000 
to  160,000  long  tons.  And  that  we  will  receive  67,000  tons  as  our 
share. 

Taking  his  lowest  estimate  of  150,000  tons,  you  will  find  67,000 
tons  is  approximately  44  percent.  In  1940  the  world’s  tin  production 
was  estimated  by  metal  statistics  at  235,500  tons,  and  the  United  States 
imported  124,216  tons,  or  approximately  52  percent. 

In  1941,  the  world  tin  production  was  241,700  tons,  and  the  United 
States  imported  169,543  tons,  or  approximately  70  percent. 

The  Government  was  not  in  the  importing  business  in  1940  or 
1941.  These  figures  seem  to  show  that  private  brokers  are  by  far 
the  better  bargainers. 

On  page  5,  table  2,  of  Mr.  McCoy’s  statement,  he  shows  exports 
for  1947  at  exactly  500  tons. 

On  page  330,  volume  4,  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Vogelsang,  of  the  Oflice  of  Materials  Dis¬ 
tribution,  testified  in  reference  to  1947  exports. 

I  think  it  amounts  to  about  a  thousand  tons. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  500-ton  figure  given  bv 
Mr.  McCoy. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  table  1,  page  4,  of  Mr.  McCoy’s  statement, 
under  the  heading  “Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year”  the  second  item, 
followed  by  a  footnote,  indicates  “estimated.” 

The  stock  of  pig  tin  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  and  available  for  sale  has  been  reliably  reported  at  24,500 
tons.  Mr.  Jewett  corroborated  that  in  his  testimony  yesterday.  While 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  table  2,  estimates  20,000  tons  held 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation —  a  difference  of  4,500 
tons — almost  20  percent. 

Again  referring  to  table  1,  he  shows  the  total  stock,  January  1, 
1948,  as  61,350  tons.  Adding  the  4,500  tons  that  we  know  about,  we 
then  have  total  stocks  of  65,850  tons. 

Mr.  McCoy  estimates  our  supply  of  pig  tin  and  concentrates  for  1948 
at  67,000  tons.  This  makes  a  total  of  131,850  tons  of  primary  tin 
available  for  1948.  That  is  by  using  his  own  figures. 

Mr.  McCoy  estimates  requirements  of  primary  and  secondary  tin 
at  131,000  tons.  On  this  basis,  at  least  24,000  tons  would  normally  be 
secondary  tin,  leaving  him  a  requirement,  according  to  Mr.  McCoy’s 
figures,  of  approximately  89,000  tons  of  primary  pig  tin,  with  131,850 
tons  available. 

•  Now,  referring  back  to  Mr.  McCoy's  table  2,  on  page  5,  the  bottom 
row  of  figures  shows  a  consumption  and  export  of  pig  tin  for  the  years 
1937  through  1947.  With  the  exception  of  1941,  which  was  an  abnor¬ 
mal  year  in  that  Government  urged  all  industry  to  increase  their  in¬ 
ventories  of  all  strategic  materials  to  the  highest  possible  extent,  you 
will  not  find  a  yearly  consumption  of  pig  tin  of  around  89,000  tons, 
as  estimated  demand  for  1948  would  be.  The  highest  was  in  1940, 
slightly  under  75,000  tons. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  that  due  to  the  elec¬ 
troplating  process,  i  pound  of  tin  will  produce  on  the  average  1% 
times  as  much  tin  plate  as  compared  to  the  prewar  hot-dip  method,  and 
tin  plate  accounts  for  slightly  over  50  percent  of  the  pig  tin  consumed 
in  this  country. 

Projecting  these  figures  back  to  prewar  basis,  he  is  estimating  that 
we  would  require  123,000  tons  of  pig  tin. 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
no  pattern  or  basis  for  making  allocations.  In  the  supplementary 
testimony  of  Mr.  McCoy,  he  states  that  there  are  two  alternative 
courses  to  follow  in  distributing  the  available  supply.  One  being  a 
historical  basis. 

The  other  course  is  to  distribute  selectively,  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  need, 
and  other  relevent  factors. 

Now,  that  is  the  course  which  they  are  following.  That  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  allocations.  May  I  read  that  again : 

*  *  *  to  distribute  selectively,  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  need,  and 

other  relevant  factors. 

We  have  been  wondering  for  some  time  and  have  tried  to  find  out 
the  method  of  allocation  used.  This  pattern  which  they  follow  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  does  not  tell  very  much. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  course  appropriate,  particu¬ 
larly  the  policy  of  protecting  the  domestic  ecenomy  from  injury,  which 
would  result  from  adverse  distribution  of  materials  which  continue 
in  short  supply. 

Is  not  the  allocation  of  a  thousand  tons  of  pig  tin  for  the  use  of  beer 
cans  adverse  distribution,  when  wall  tile,  sanitary  ware,  and  mate¬ 
rials  which  have  permanency,  are  denied  the  use  of  tin  ?  Or  at  least  an 
equitable  share  of  the  available  supply?  That  probably  is  where  the 
“relevant  factor”  comes  in. 
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He  goes  on  to  say :  among  other  consequences,  it  would  mean  that 
some  users — he  is  referring  in  this  case  to  historical  allocation — some 
users  would  get  more  than  they  require. 

That  is  exactly  the  condition  which  exists  today,  gentlemen.  As  we 
have  cited  before,  they  allocated  32,500  tons  of  pig  tin  to  the  tin  plate 
industry.  They  were  only  able  to  use  around  20,600  tons  in  a  year 
of  steady  production.  Though  the  ceramic  industry  is  being  allocated 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth — depending  upon  what  years  3rou  use  for  pre¬ 
war  figures — of  our  normal  prewar  requirements. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  restrictions  have  been  developed  with 
the  advice  of  industry  over  a  period  of  3rears  and  now  represent  a  well 
developed  pattern. 

I  can  frankly  say  that  we  have  never  had  an  industry  hearing  in 
our  industry.  We  were  promised  one  last  July.  We  telephoned  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  wrote  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  there  was  promise  after  promise  advising  us  that  it  would  be  held 
next  week — well,  perhaps  they  held  it,  but  our  concern  was  never 
advised.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  our  indus¬ 
try  would  never  recommend  the  t37pe  of  controls  which  now  exist. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  referring  to  the  need — 

this  is  explaining  the  principle  on  which  they  allocate — 

in  the  sense  of  the  essentiality  of  using  tin  in  or  for  tin  products  or  processes. 

I  recall  to  your  mind  that  the  tile  council,  representing  19  com¬ 
panies,  explains,  I  think,  very  clearly,  their  particular  need  for  tin 
oxide  in  their  industry.  The  sanitary  wire  people  also  have  a  very 
urgent  need — as  well  as  the  terra  cotta  and  other  building-materials 
industries. 

These  products  are  permanent  when  they  are  installed  in  a  building. 
A  beer  can,  animal  food  can,  using  a  thousand  tons  of  tin — last  year — 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  because  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  great  conservation  act,  or  amendment 
to  Order  M-81 — if  you  read  the  order  closely,  it  says  that  no  person 
may  produce  more  beer  cans  than  he  produced  in  1947,  and  1947  was 
the  greatest  year  of  production  of  beer  cans  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
So  they  are  not  conserving  very  much.  And  the  building  industry  is 
permitted  one-fourth  of  their  requirements  of  tin  oxide. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Is  there  any  shortage  of  glass  at  the  present  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  I  know  of  several  glass  plants  which  have  shut  down — 
several  tanks,  I  do  not  mean  they  have  shut  the  entire  plants  down, 
but  they  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  several  of  their  tanks  for  lack 
of  business.  One  of  them  which  I  happen  to  know  about  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  some  ruby  glass  tableware  to  supplement  their  lost 
bottle  production.  Tin  oxide  is  not  available  for  that  use. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that : 

Generally  speaking,  the  products  and  processes  for  which  tin  is  permitted 
represent  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  tiu  is  needed  because  substitutes 
are  either  not  available  or  not  practical. 

Of  course,  the  beer  bottle  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  beer  can,  because 
it  was  here  many  years  before  the  beer  can  was.  I  presume  that  that 
is  their  logic  in  that  instance. 
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Of  course,  they  are  opposed  to  historical  allocations,  but  after  tak¬ 
ing  these  relevant  factors,  and  this  selective  need,  then,  they  go  on  to 
say: 

After  reducing  requirements  for  permitted  uses,  through  the  several  conserva¬ 
tion  techniques  mentioned,  we  distribute  the  tin  among  those  uses,  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  historical  consumption,  changes  in  conditions,  require¬ 
ments  for  minimum  economic  rate  of  operation,  and  so  forth. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  they  even  do  that.  I  want  to  read 
a  directive. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Are  they  not  using  a  historical  use-base  in  the  beer- 
can  allocation  for  1947? 

Mr.  Louden.  You  mean  basing  it  on  1947? 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Louden.  Yes,  you  are  right,  Congressman,  they  are  in  that 
case.  Of  course,  the  trouble  is,  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of  everything.  I 
have  found  the  secret  of  the  thing.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
how  they  allocate.  According  to  the  testimony  it  is  this  relevant  factor. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  we  received  on  March  28,  1947. 

It  appears  from  information  made  available  by  the  tin-oxide  producers  that 
from  45,000  to  50,000  pounds  of  tin  oxide  will  be  required  for  each  month  of 
uses  now  permitted  by  Order  M-43  as  amended  February  G,  1947.  However,  in 
permitting  the  use  of  pig  tin  to  produce  tin  oxide,  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
office  that  tin  oxide  produced  from  waste  shall  be  fully  consumed  in  conjunction 
with  any  produced  from  pig  tin. 

Some  producers  of  tin  oxide  are  highly  favored  by  certain  users.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  that  this  office  direct  the  amount  of  tin  oxide  to  be  produced 
from  pig  tin,  by  the  individual  manufacturers.  In  directing  this  manufacture 
of  tin  oxide  from  pig  tin,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  economic  limits 
of  production  and  minimum  production  runs. 

And  it  goes  on.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this : 

Some  producers  of  tin  oxide  are  highly  favored  by  certain  users. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  takes  into  consideration  not  the 
quality  of  product  among  manufacturers,  but  allocates  and  directs 
each  individual  manufacturer  to  make  so  much  oxide,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  the  material,  regardless  of  the  number  of  orders  he  has 
on  his  books,  and  regardless  of  the  number  of  customers  that  desire 
and  prefer  to  use  his  product.  That  is  not  even  a  historical  basis. 
They  just  took  some  figures  at  random  and  directed  each  manufacturer 
to  produce  so  much.  And  if  the  customer  cannot  buy  it  from  this 
manufacturer,  he  is  forced  to  go  to  another  one.  It  may  be  an  old 
customer  which  a  manufacturer  has  supplied  for  years. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  are  saying.  Do 
you  mean  that  this  tin  is  allocated  on  an  arbitrary  basis  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  concern  gets  more  tin  that  it  needs?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  you. 

Mr.  Louden.  I  would  not  say  a  concern  gets  more  tin  than  it  needs. 
Are  you  referring  to  this  recent  statement  I  made,  Dr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Louden.  Well,  I  would  not  make  the  statement  that  it  gets  more 
than  it  needs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  needs  of  our  competitors  are — 
I  will  put  it  that  way.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  historical  basis. 
There  are  only  three  manufacturers  of  tin  oxide.  Two  of  them  pro¬ 
duce  a  grade  of  tin  oxide  made  from  primary  pig  tin.  The  other 
manufacturer  produces  tin  oxide  from  reclaimed  tin.  There  is  a 
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difference  in  the  quality,  and  a  difference  in  the  price  of  the  product, 
and  a  difference  in  its  uses. 

1  hey  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  historical  requirements  of 
the  Jthree  manufacturers.  They  just  simply  limited  each  producer  of 
tin  oxide  to  so  much  tin  oxide,  regardless  of  who  his  customers  were, 
what  the  permitted  uses  were,  his  past  business  relations  with  various 
customers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  he  historical  base  which  you  are  recommending  on 
page  1  of  your  statement — in  all  cases  where  they  have  used  that  base, 
there  has  been  a  complaint  about  new  industries  not  being  able  to  start 
up. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  hat  is  not  applicable  to  individual  users,  though,  is  it? 
It  is  an  industry-wide  basis? 

Mr.  Smith.  Even  if  it  is  industry-wide,  I  am  just  wondering  why 
that  would  not  pertain  here  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Banta.  If  a  new  person  gets  in,  that  just  enlarges  the  industry. 
That  new  person  would  get  his  share;  is  that  not  the  way  I  understood 
you,  Mr.  Louden  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  Anyone  could  go  into  business,  and  he  would  get  his 
share.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  allocation  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  They  did  that  with  sugar. 

Mr.  Banta.  No,  that  was  on  a  user  basis.  In  other  words,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  user  had  to  show  to  the  allocating  authority  his  historical  use, 
and,  therefore,  if  he  had  not  been  in  business  in  1941,  he  was  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  any  sugar. 

Mr.  Smith.  4  our  idea  is,  Mr.  Louden,  that  a  man  starting  up  in 
business  would  get  his  tin  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Louden.  Absolutely.  This  industry-wide  or  industrial  classi¬ 
fication,  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  10  or  15  years  ago — 
perhaps  longer— but  we  have  records  going  back  at  least 'l0  years  or 
15  years  ago,  and  each  industrial  group— let  us  take  tin  oxide  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  I  am  more  familiar  with  that:  there  are  three  manufacturers 
today.  1  lior  to  the  war  there  were,  I  think,  five.  One  of  them  made 
a  grade  of  tin  oxide  that  was  not  particularly  used  in  the  ceramic 
industry  at  all,  so  I  am  not  counting  that  one.  So  there  were  five.  The 
total  ceramic  industry  requires  so  much  tin  oxide.  Now,  if  there  are 
three  of  them  making  it — let  us  sa_y  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they 
are  making  600  tons  a  year.  Based  on  the  orders  they  have,  that  can 
be  controlled,  however,  by  their  inventory,  under  Order  M-43.  It  is 
perfectly  all  right  to  an  inventory  control,'  but  at  the  price  of  tin  today. 

I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer  is  going  to  build  up  great  stocks  of 
tin,  because  no  one  can  see  what  the  future  is  going  to  bring. 

Mi .  Smith.  I  am  still  wondering,  even  though  this  is  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis,  whether  there  is  not  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  allo¬ 
cating  authority  to  limit  the  number  of  new  businesses  that  might 
otherwise  begin  operation.  After  all,  this  is  an  arbitrary  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  allocating  authority.  You  would  have  no  objection, 
youi  self,  insofar  as  your  concern  is  involved,  to  new  businesses  comino* 
m,  would  you?  & 

Mr.  Louden.  Not  a  bit,  we  enjoy  competition. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  gather  from  your  testimony,  you  would  prefer 
.laving  all  controls  removed? 
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Mr.  Louden.  Definitely,  that  is  our  opinion,  but  there  has  been  so 
much  expression  of  fear  that  we  feel  that  possibly  some  form  of  control 
may  be  continued.  We  prefer  to  see  them  completely  eliminated,  if 
possible.  But  we  are  right  up  against  it  as  an  industry,  and  we  are 
seriously  pleading  for  the  life  of  this  industry,  because  we  have  had 
no  consideration.  We  have  no  recourse.  The  same  group  of  people 
who  write  this  order  administer  the  order,  and  hear  all  complaints  or 
appeals  by  industry  against  this  order.  So  you  have  three  strikes  on 
3'ou  before  you  ever  go  to  bat. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  you  feel 
you  have  been  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  Louden.  Without  any  question.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  if  all  contnds  were  taken  off.  you  would  be  willing 
to  take  your  chances  with  the  beer  industry,  insofar  as  getting  tin 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  We  certainly  feel  that  our  own  personal  ingenuity  will 
be  far  superior  to  relying  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce  procur¬ 
ing  tin  for  us.  If  we  cannot  get  more  than  half  of  our  prewar  require¬ 
ments  on  an  open  market,  we  are  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  not  objecting  to  the  beer  industry’s  use  of  tin, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  I  did  not  understand  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  not  objecting  to  the  beer  industry  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  tin,  are  you? 

Mr.  Louden.  We  have  no  objection  whatever.  We  do  not  begrudge 
them  a  pound  of  tin  that  they  got.  I 'lie  only  reason  I  brought  out  the 
beer-can  business  is  because  it  is  so  utterly  ridiculous,  the  reasoning 
and  thinking  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  if  they  make  these  allo¬ 
cations  on  the  basis  of  selectivity,  that,  to  be  consistent,  they  would 
naturally  be  required  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  use  of  tin  for 
other  products  than  beer  cans? 

Mr.  Louden.  Well,  they  claim  now  that  they  are  doing  it  on  a  selec¬ 
tive  basis,  and  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  factors.  On  a  historical 
basis,  the  beer-can  people  would  not  be  hurt  a  bit.  Probably  the  tin¬ 
plate  industry  would  have  more  tin  than  they  had  this  year.  It  is 
the  only  fair  and  equitable  way  in  which  to  distribute  the  materials. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  If  you  had  the  historical  use  on  an  industry-wide 
basis,  and  the  allocation  wuis  made  on  the  industry,  how  would  the 
distribution  occur  from  that  point  on? 

Mr.  Louden.  Well,  that  would  be  up  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  in  my  opinion  they  would  set  aside  a  certain  percentage — 
wTe  would  know,  and  we  would  have  some  facts  to  work  on,  to  the  effect 
that  our  industry  was  to  receive  so  much.  We  could  then  make  plans. 
Then  a  new  business  coming  in  would  get  a  certain  proportion,  but 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would  have  to  allocate — or  some  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  to  allocate,  I  think,  to  each  individual  manufacturer. 
But  they  could  allocate  on  the  basis  of  their  inventory.  If  a  man’s 
monthly  requirements  were,  we  will  say,  50,000  pounds,  and  he  had  a 
200,000-pound  inventory,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  allocate  any  to 
him  during  that  month.  But  the  whole  industry  would  receive  no 
more  than  its  proportionate  share. 
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Mr.  Smith.  On  page  3  of  your  prepared  statement  that  exports  of 
primary  tin  amounted,  in  1947,  to  approximately  1,000  tons,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  according  to  testimony,  this  was  done  to  help  out  general  export 
business  of  the  domestic  exporter.  What  testimony  do  you  refer  to?.' 

Mr.  Louden.  That  was  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,. 
Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  given  as  the  reason  for  exporting  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  That  was  the  reason  for  exporting  it.  Of  course,  they 
like  to  help  out  everybody,  it  seems,  except  the  ceramic  industry.  That 
has  been  our  complaint. 

Mr.  Cole.  We  have  heard  also  statements  about  others  not  being 
able  to  use  tin  for  the  construction  of  refrigerators,  tin  for  wire,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Louden.  I  agree  with  you.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  I  understand  you  would  prefer  to  take  your 
chances  in  a  competitive  market  rather  than  submit  to  an  allocation 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  feel  that  you  would  be  better  off  if  you  could 
go  out  to  tire  usual  business  channels  to  obtain  your  tin.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  the  effects  that  would  follow  some  of  these  controls  being 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Louden.  Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  I  think  I  can  almost  say 
that  I  know  we  would  do  better. 

Mr.  Smith.  Your  industry  has  made  some  remarkable  advances  iiu 
the  use  of  tin ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  In  the  use  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  in  the  use  of  tin  for  ceramic  purposes. 

Mr.  Louden.  Tin  has  been  used  by  the  ceramic  industry  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  made  such  advances. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  some  advances.  Tin  is  a  high-priced 
material  for  the  ceramic  industry.  There  have  been  some  advances, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  their  estimate  of  113,000  tons  being  used.. 
We  know  that  in  the  ceramic  industry,  there  are  some  groups  which 
will  not  use  nearly  as  much  tin  as  they  did  in  prewar  days.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  porcelain-enamel  field.  That  is  the  coating  used  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  refrigerators.  In  that  whole  field,  there  are  now 
substitutes  which  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  I  doubt  if  there  will 
be  very  much,  if  any,  tin — there  may  be  some — used  in  that  field  any¬ 
more. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  tin  is  recaptured  from  used  cans  and  con¬ 
tainers  ?  During  the  war  we  were  exhorted  to  save  all  our  cans  in  order 
that  tin  might  be  recaptured.  What  proportion  of  tin  is  recaptured 
from  used  cans  and  used  containers  containing  tin  ? 

Mr.  Louden.  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  there.  I  do  not  believe 
any  is  now.  There  may  be  a  small  amount.  There  is  a  plant  in  Cleve¬ 
land  which  may  be  still  using  a  small  amount  of  reclaimed  tin  cans — 
and  I  am  not.  even  sure  of  that — but  the  whole  program  of  reclaiming 
tin  from  tin  cans  has  been  practically  eliminated,  and,  of  course,  the 
(he  reason  for  that,  I  think,  is  that  there  is  such  a  very,  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  tin  on  tin  cans  now,  due  to  the  electroplating  process,  that 
it  is  not  considered  worth  while. 
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Mr.  Spence.  Well,  why  were  the  people  urged  to  save  all  their  used 
cans  during  the  war?  There  was  a  great  publicity  program  carried 
on  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Louden.  Of  course,  I  am  just  stating  an  opinion — that  is  a  little 
out  of  my  field — but  it  is  my  understanding  that  at  that  time,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  great  majority  of  tin  plate  was 
made  in  the  hot  dip  process,  and  those  cans  had  probably  two  to  three 
times  as  much  tin  on  them  as  tin  cans  have  today.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  at  that  time  it  was  worth  while  to  reclaim  the  tin.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  officials  could  probably  give  you  a  better 
opinion  in  that  respect  than  I  can.  I  am  doing  a  little  assuming. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Smith.  If  not,  thank  you,  Mr.  Louden,  for  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Louden.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving 
us  the  privilege  to  appear,  and  I  would  like  to  express  again  our  urgent 
need  for  equitable  distribution  of  tin  in  the  ceramic  industry,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  that  your  most  serious 
consideration. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Louden. 

(The  following  statement  was  presented  for  inclusion  in  the  record  :) 

Statement  of  Russell  F.  Duncan,  Manager,  Ceramic  Color  Division,  Ferro 
Enamel  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  23,  1948 

1.  Our  division  manufactures  ceramic  colors  for  the  pottery,  glass,  porcelain 
enamel,  and  plastic  fields. 

2.  There  is  no  substitute  for  tin  oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  these 
colors,  standards  of  which  were  set  prior  to  the  war : 

(a)  This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  administrators  in  amending  order  M-43, 
permitting  tin  oxide  to  be  used  in  producing  various  ceramic  colors. 

(b)  As  an  example  of  the  inequality  of  the  allocation  system  one  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  who  manufactures  ceramic  colors,  also  is  a  producer  of  tin  oxide.  This 
situation  permits  him  to  have  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  tin  oxide  for  the 
manufacture  of  ceramic  colors. 

( c )  We  buy  tin  oxide  on  the  open  market.  Our  suppliers  are  able  only  to  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  less  than  50  percent  of  our  requirements ;  therefore,  this  competition 
is  making  inroads  in  our  color  business. 

( d )  European  color  manufacturers  have  sufficient  supplies  of  tin  oxide  to 
manufacture  and  export  substantial  quantities  of  ceramic  colors  to  this  country, 
which  of  course,  affects  our  sales. 

(e)  Considering  the  restrictions  placed  upon  our  industry  while  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  foreign  competitors  have  tin  available  comparable  to  prewar  usage,, 
we  earnestly  request  that  bill  S.  2023  in  regard  to  the  allocation  and  control  of 
tin  and  tin  products  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Ilife.  Mv  name  is  John  W.  Iliff,  of  the  Harshaw  Chemical 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith.  Proceed,  Mr.  Iliff. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  ILIFF,  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  SALES 
MANAGER,  HARSHAW  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Mr.  Iliff.  The  Harshaw  Chemical  Co.  is  an  Ohio  corporation  with 
general  offices  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Since  1903  we  have  continuously 
produced  tin  oxide  at  our  Elyria,  Ohio,  plant,  near  Cleveland,  except 
as  our  supply  of  pig  tin  has  been  cut  off  by  war  or  by  Government 
regulation. 
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The  ceramic  industry  is  the  principal  consumer  of  tin  oxide,  which 
is  used  either  as  a  white  pigment  or  as  an  essential  component  for 
colors.  For  many  applications,  only  tin  oxide  will  work  at  all,  and  for 
others  tin  oxide  assures  the  highest  production  of  first-class  ware  and 
lowest  over-all  costs. 

The  ceramic  industry  has  been  unduly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  tin  oxide,  and  we  appeal  for  the  ceramic  industry 
and  for  ourselves  either  for  the  elimination  of  Government  controls 
of  tin  or  for  an  amended  control  which  would  assure  the  ceramic  indus¬ 
try  more  nearly  their  historical  share  of  tin  oxide. 

For  your  consideration,  we  should  like  to  make  some  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  tin  allocated  us  for  the  production  of  tin  oxide,  as 
compared  to  the  amount  produced  by  us  before  the  war. 

During  the  3  years  of  1939.  1940,  and  1941,  we  sold  and  consumed 
about  1,138,000  pounds  of  tin  oxide  per  year.  Judging  by  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  we  sold  about  52  percent  of  the  tin  oxide 
produced  from  pig  tin,  there  being  at  that  time  two  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  we  sold  32.9  percent  of  all  of  the  tin  oxide  produced,  in¬ 
cluding  that  processed  from  recovered  tin,  there  being  two  additional 
producers  of  such  tin  oxide. 

During  1947  we  were  allocated  sufficient  pig  tin  to  produce  120,000 
pounds  of  tin  oxide,  or  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  our  normal 
prewar  production.  If  allocations  continue  at  the  same  rate  of  the 
past  two  quarters,  we  will  have  available  about  21  percent  as  much  tin 
as  we  did  formerly.  Neither  percentage  distribution  is  adequate  for 
our  customers  or  for  our  own  satisfactory  operations. 

Next,  we  should  like  to  advise  you  of  the  normal  consuming  uses 
for  tin  oxide.  We  have  gone  over  our  sales  for  the  3  years  of  1939 
through  1941,  and  have  the  following  percentage  break-down : 


Percent 


Porcelain  enamel _ _ _ 31.  2 

Pottery - 26.  8 

Tile - 18 


Percent 


Sanitary  pottery _ 15.  8 

Miscellaneous _  2.  9 

Color  use _  5.  3 


It  may  be. argued  that  technological  improvements  no  longer  make 
necessary  the  use  of  such  quantities  of  tin  oxide.  In  part  this  is  true, 
for  we  believe  very  little  tin  oxide  will  be  used  by  porcelain  enamelers 
henceforth.  However,  our  customers  in  the  other  fields  constantly  ask 
us  for  more  tin  oxide  and  indicate  they  will  consume  tin  oxide  as" they 
did  before.  Substitutes  can  be  made  to  work  in  white  glazes,  but  the 
substitutes  are  much  more  difficult  to  handle  and  give  much  higher 
percentages  of  rejects  and  much  higher  costs.  In  particular,  the  use 
for  ceramic  colors  will  increase  to  about  15  percent  of  the  total  because 
tin  oxide  is  the  only  material  which  will  permit  production  of  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  substitute  for  the  yellow  formerly  made  with  uranium. 

It:  is  also  true  that  the  general  level  of  activity  in  these  fields  has 
increased  since  before  the  war,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  offset  any 
reduction  in  percentage  or  places  or  use.  Certainly,  with  tin  oxide  sell¬ 
ing  at  94  cents  to  9G  cents  per  pound,  no  one  will  use  it  if  products 
from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  the  cost  will  work  anywhere  near  as 
well. 

I  he  restrictions  placed  upon  our  ceramic  manufacturers  contrast 
markedly  with  the  operation  of  foreign  competitors.  We  have  talked 
m  recent  months  with  ceramic  men  from  Canada,  England,  Argentina, 
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Brazil,  and  Mexico,  all  of  whom  say  they  are  obtaining  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  tin  oxide  for  all  normal  use. 

Speaking  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  our  customers  for  tin  oxide 
and  from  our  standpoint  as  a  producer  of  tin  oxide,  we  believe  the 
elimination  of  the  controls  would  lead  to  our  securing  more  nearly 
adequate  supplies  of  tin  metal.  We  have,  during  the  last,  years,  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  shortages,  and  it  is  our  nor¬ 
mal  expectancy  to  secure  a  good  deal  more  than  one-tenth  or  one-fifth 
of  our  normal  requirements  even  in  a  very  tight  market.  Much  of 
what  we  have  read  recently  would  indicate  the  desirability  of  continu¬ 
ing  controls,  and  we  recognize  the  general  interest  may  be  against  our 
own,  but  we  believe  it  is  only  by  considering  the  interest  of  all  parties 
and  evidence  such  as  this  that  you  can  reach  the  most  sound  decision 
as  to  the  extension  of  controls. 

If  you  should  decide  to  continue  controls,  we  hope  that  they  can  be 
extended  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  assure  a  larger  supply  of  tin  for  tin 
oxide,  one  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  current  demands  and  with  his¬ 
torical  consumption.  Finally,  we  should  emphasize  perhaps  that  we 
are  discussing  a  use  which  normally  would  only  take  1  percent  to 
11/2  percent,  of  the  total  tin  supply. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  that  statement  with  a  few  remarks. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  feel  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Order  M—43  has,  as  a  whole,  been  done  very  capably  and 
conscientiously.  We  feel  that  the  people  administering  the  order  have 
made  mistakes — and  some  of  the  mistakes  have  hurt  us,  particularly, 
quite  seriously — but  I  think  that  the  group  as  a  whole  tried  to  do  a 
good  job. 

But  there  is  so  much  room  for  differences  of  opinion  in  peacetime 
as  to  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not  essential  that  I  think  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  agree,  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  our  customers  for 
tin  oxide  to  agree,  with  the  allocation  basis  used  by  the  tin  group. 

I  think  the  control  of  shortages  is  always  going  to  be  difficult.  Yet 
I  think  in  distributing  tin  oxide  to  customers  we  are  perhaps  a  little 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  our  customers  than  the  Tin 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tin  oxide  has  been  used  in  ceramics  for  a  good  many  centuries — long 
before  tin  cans  were  thought  of — and  I  would  like  to  amplify  that 
just  a  little  and  perhaps  answer  some  of  the  questions  which  were 
brought  up  before. 

First  of  all,  as  to  whether  the  industry  has  made  any  advances  in 
the  use  of  tin  oxide.  I  have  been  fairly  closely  associated  with  the 
ceramics  industry  since  about  1928.  During  that  entire  period,  I  would 
say  the  major  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  ceramic  consumers  of  tin 
oxide,  has  been  to  secure,  a  substitute  for  tin  oxide. 

In  those  days  tin  was  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  It  sold 
for  around  50  cents  a  pound.  And  yet.  that  is  a  high-priced  opacifier. 
And  even  before  that,  and  since,  the  fluctuations  in  price  for  an 
opacifier  as  important  as  tin  make  it  difficult  for  a  ceramics  producer 
to  stabilize  cost,  and,  as  a  result,  the  whole  trend  in  the  industry 
has  been  for  the  elimination  of  tin  oxide  and  the  nses  that  have 
existed,  say,  through  the  period  from  1939  to  1941,  are  the  uses 
that  existed  because  no  substitute  Avas  available. 
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There  is  one  exception — that  is,  the  porcelain  enamelers,  who  con¬ 
sumed  about  31  percent  of  the  total.  They  have  been  able  to  use  a 
substitute  which  works,  I  feel,  every  bit  as  well  as  tin  oxide.  And 
there  is  no  indication  that  those  people  want  more  tin  oxide.  But 
they  are  the  single  industry,  I  think,  in  the  whole  ceramic  group 
who  can  use  something  else  besides  tin  oxide  at  the  same  cost  and  to 
secure  the  same  results. 

Now,  I  think  the  tin  group  has  taken  the  view,  in  part,  that 
the  reasons  for  the  use  of  tin  oxide  are  psychological,  that  people 
like  colors  in  pottery,  but  that  they  can  get  by  with  white  pottery. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  would  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  purchase  of  white  dishes,  undecorated,  if  you  could 
buy  attractive,  underglazed,  decorated,  or  attractive  glazed  pieces. 

The  British,  who  have  always  been  a  strong  factor  in  competition 
with  us,  have  an  unlimited  use  of  tin  oxide. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  would  say  the  British,  who  represent  one  of  the 
largest  single  competitive  sources  of  chinaware,  have  unlimited  use 
of  tin  oxide. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  mean  they  have  unlimited  supplies  now  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  is  right.  They  have  no  restrictions  on  it  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  British,  in  fact,  do  offer  tin  oxide  for  export. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  British  actually  dominate  the 
Combined  Tin  Committee? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  would  say  that  they  certainly 
have  a  very  great  influence  in  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  as  a; 
result  of  their  position. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  at  all  but  what 
they  dominate  the  Combined  Tin  Committee.  You  say  they  are 
getting  all  the  tin  oxide  they  need  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  is  right;  they  are. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  the  British  are  virtually  fixing  the  price  on  tin? 
The  control  being  in  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  the  prices  are 
virtually  fixed  by  it. 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  would  say,  over-all.  from  what  I  have  read  of  the 
negotiations,  that  the  British  and  the  United  States,  in  their  nego¬ 
tiations,  have  attempted  to  hold  back  on  the  increase  rather  than  to 
promote  it.  The  producing  countries,  on  the  other  hand — the  Malay¬ 
ans  themselves  and  the  Bolivians — have  constantly  asked  for  higher 
prices.  te 

Mr.  Smith.  That  may  be  true,  but  in  an  open  market  would  the 
price  be  as  high  as  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  think  in  an  absolutely  open  market,  with  free  com¬ 
petition,  the  price  of  tin  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  perhaps  you  would  have  more  tin. 

Air.  Iliff.  I  think  we  would.  I  think  We  would  have  more  tin  only 
if  the  operations  of  the  International  Tin  Committee  were  to  be  sus¬ 
pended,  because  so  long  as  they  control  the  distribution  of  the  tin 
metal,  we  will  not  be  able,  even  by  offering  higher  prices,  to  obtain 
more.  But  if  they  suspend  operations,  I  would  imagine,  as  Mr.  Jewett 
said,  that  the  incentive  to  obtain  dollars  would  lead  to  higher  supplies 
of  tin  for  this  country. 
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I  notice  that  the  Dutch,  in  particular,  are  concerned  with  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  an  increase  in  price  because  they  feel  it  will,  in  the  end, 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  because  the  search  for  substitutes 
is  always  more  acute  when  the  prime  material  increases  in  cost. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  in  the  case  of  this  particular  industry  we  are 
discussing — the  ceramics  industry — in  effect  this  present  tin  agreement 
gives  the  competitors  of  the  American  ceramics  industry  almost  an 
unlimited  field  in  which  to  operate  and  gives  them  a  particular 
advantage;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  is  correct.  However,  we  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position,  competitively,  if  we  had,  let  us  say,  a  historical  amount  of  the 
tin  which  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  allocates  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  amount  of  tin  is  Great  Britain  using  now,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  she  used  prior  to  the  war?  Do  you  have  figures 
on  that  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  No  ;  I  don  not  haVe  that  figure. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  have  it  on  tin  oxide? 

Mr.  Iliff.  No.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  British  are  producing. 
The  only  thing  I  do  know  is  that  Argentine  friends  of  ours  have  told 
us  that  they  can  buy  tin  oxide,  as  much  as  they  want,  from  the  British. 
We  know  that  the  porcelain  enamelers,  even,  in  Argentina,  are  using 
tin  oxide. 

Mr.  Stratton.  English  tin  oxide  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  is  right.  We  know  also  that  the  Canadians  are 
using  tin  oxide  purchased  from  England.  And  we  know  that  the 
Mexicans,  to  whom  we  formerly  sold,  are  using  tin  oxide. 

We  are  not  so  much  interested,  however,  in  the  export  market  for  tin 
oxide  as  we  are  in  securing  enough  tin  oxide  for  our  own  customers. 
And  I  would  say,  strictly  from  a  selfish  point  of  view — that  is,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Harshaw  Chemical  Co. — That  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  operate  under  this  type  of  control  because  we  find  that  even 
percentage  distribution  does  prevent  our  selling  to  customers  to  whom 
we  sold  before  the  war,  and  I  think  there  is  a  big  temptation  on  the 
part  of  all  producers,  when  there  is  an  extremely  short  supply  such 
as  there  is  today,  to  offer  a  barrel  or  two  of  tin  to  someone  they  did 
not  sell  to  before.  Then  the  old  supplier  looks  pretty  bad,  and  the  new 
suppl ier  looks  pretty  good.  It  leads  to  a  changing  around  of  customers 
on  a  basis  not  of  performance,  or  quality,  but  wholly  on  the  basis  of 
availability,  which  is  dictated  by  conditions  entirely  beyond  our  own 
control. 

Sometimes  that  works  for  us,  I  will  admit,  but  it  also  works  against 
us  a  great  deal.  In  the  testimony  which  Mr.  Louden  introduced  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  committee  he  quoted  a  letter  by  the  Ferro-Enamel 
Corp.  of  Cleveland,  who  are  users  of  tin  oxide  for  colors,  and  they 
state  that  they  are  getting  about  half  of  the  amount  of  tin  oxide  which 
they  require,  and  that  another  color  producer  has  unlimited  supplies 
of  tin  oxide  for  its  use. 

Now,  we  happen  to  be  that  other  color  producer.  We  also  happen 
to  be  the  largest  color  producer  in  the  pottery  field — that  is,  of  glazed 
stains,  underglazed  colors,  and  the  like.  We  are  getting,  over-all,  in 
1917,  one-tenth  as  much  tin  oxide  as  we  formerly  used.  Yet  Ferro- 
Enamel  feel  a  little  miffed  by  the  way  controls  are  handled,  and  we 
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are  not  very  happy  about  them  either.  I  think  we  would  like  it  a 
little  better  if  it  were  under  our  own  control. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  do  not  have  any  fear  that  your  normal  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  would  be  disrupted  if  controls  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Iliff.  No.  I  think  it  would  have  much  less  effect  on  normal 
distribution.  At  least  we  know  that  the  McGean  Chemical  Co.,  who 
are  our  competitors,  are  pretty  tough  competitors,  and  we  know  they 
would  go  out  to  get  tin  and  we  know  we  would,  too,  but  I  think  the 
distribution  would  then  be  based  on  how  well  we  could  buy  tin  and 
how  well  we  could  sell  it, 

Mr.  Spence.  What  is  the  salvage  on  used  tin  cans? 

Mr.  Iliff.  The  normal  detinning  operations  in  the  tin  industry  are 
based  not  on  used  tin  cans  but  rather  on  the  skeletons  from  which  the 
ends  of  the  cans  are  stamped  out.  In  other  words,  on  the  pieces  that 
are  left  over  after  the  stamping  operation  is  completed. 

The  use  of  used  tin  cans  is  practically  out  these  days.  I  know  that 
Johnson  &  Jennings,  who  are  producers  in  Cleveland,  are  using  only 
the  tin  scrap  and  not  the  used  tin  cans.  I  think  Metal  &  Thermite 
are  still  securing  some  used  tin  cans  from,  I  believe,  the  Army,  or  from 
some  Navy  installations  abroad.  It  is  impractical,  in  times  of  peace, 
I  think,  to  persuade  a  housewife  to  go  to  all  the  effort  of  cutting  both 
ends  out  of  a  can,  pressing  it  down  and  saving  it.  By  and  large,  that 
was  an  expensive  way  of  securing  pig  tin,  and  it  called  for  a  lot  of  free 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  and  on  the  part  of  the  local 
collecting  agencies. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  was  done  to  produce  other 
things  as  well  as  tin? 

Mr.  Iliff.  Yes;  to  produce  scrap. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  also  to  produce  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
Avho  might  look  critically  at  certain  policies  following  and  during 
the  war? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  think  that  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  was  planned  that  way,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  believe  it  was,  but  it  was  quite  a  help. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  think  of.  In  detinning  tin  scrap,  or,  in 
those  days,  tin  cans,  you  secured  not  only  pig  tin.  but  also  steel  for  re¬ 
melting. 

Mr.  Sfence.  What  was  the  salvage  during  the  war,  from  used  tin 
cans  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  do  not  know  what  the  salvage  was  during  that  period, 
sir.  It  was  substantial,  though,  I  should  judge,  from  what  we  heard 
about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  further  questions? 

Mr.  F  olger.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Folger. 

Mr.  Folger.  Suppose  the  United  States  were  to  remove  all  controls. 
Would  it  be  considered,  by  the  international  council,  that  we  were 
thereby  essentially  withdrawing  from  any  participation  in  their 
activities? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  should  not  think  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate  our  current 
type  of  M-43  control  it  would  need  to  affect  the  international  com- 
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mittee  at  all,  because  that  is  what  might  be  called  a  primary  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tin  for  primary  distribution  to  the  United  States.  What  we  do 
after  that,  I  should  think,  ought  to  be  our  own  business. 

Mr.  F  olger.  What  percentage  of  our  production  do  we  have  domes¬ 
tically  ? 

Mr.  Iliff.  In  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  February 
1948,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then,  I  believe,  acting  director  of  the 
Metals  Reserve  and  who  is  now  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Raw  Materials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  page  81,  gives 
figures  for  the  tin  position,  receipts  and  sales,  in  1947  through  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  and  he  states  that  we  imported,  in  metal,  during  those  11  months 
of  1947,  28,865  tons,  and  that  during  the  same  period  the  Texas  City 
smelter  production  was  30,301  tons. 

Mr.  Folger.  Where  did  the  tin  ore  come  from  which  the  Texas  City 
smelter  processed? 

Mr.  Iliff.  Then  he  gave  figures  for  receipts  of  concentrates  of 
27,085  tons,  which  came  from  Bolivia  and  from  the  Nether  land  East 
Indies,  I  believe,  largely. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  you  yield,  Mr.  Folger? 

Mr.  F olger.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  was  the  proportion,  there,  as  between  the  Bolivian 
imports  and  the  East  Indies  production? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  think  Mr.  Jewett  may  have  given  that  figure  yesterday. 
As  I  recall,  we  were  shooting  for  something  like  16,000  to  18,000  tons 
from  Bolivia,  but  I  do  not  know  that  particular  figure  accurately. 
That  would  be  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  receipts  for  the  year — or 
for  the  11  months,  rather. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  tin  is  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Iliff.  How  much  tin? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Iliff.  The  production  of  tin  in  the  United  States  is  carried  out, 
I  would  say,  pretty  completely  by  the  Texas  City  smelter,  and  during 
those  11  months  they  produced  30,301  tons.  There  is  a  small  amount 
of  tin  produced  by  Vulcan  Det inning  Co.  and  by  the  Metal  &  Thermite 
Corp.  as  a  byproduct  qf  the  detinning  operations. 

I  do  not  know  where  that  is  shown  in  the  Government  figures. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  30,000  tons  was  not  mined  in  the  United  States, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Iliff.  No  ;  there  is  no  mining  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spence.  Has  there  ever  been  any  mining  of  tin  ore  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Iliff.  I  think  not.  Or  it  would  be  so  small  as  to  be  insignificant. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  remember  many  years  ago  protective  tariffs  were 
placed  on  tin.  That  is  one  industry  that  did  not  grow;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Iliff.  That  is  right.  We  have  a  little  different  picture  in 
antimony,  where  we  have  developed  a  domestic  business.  But  not  in 
the  case  of  tin. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  further  questions? 

If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Iliff. 

Mr.  Iliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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(Following  is  a  statement  of  exports  of  tin  oxide  from  the  United 
Kingdom :) 

United  Kingdom  export  of  tin  oxide 
First  8  months 

In  hundredweights  (112  pounds)  : —  1938,  5,206  1946,  6,700  1947,  7,590 

Source  :  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  August  1947. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  P.  FISCHELIS,  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Fischelis.  My  name  is  Robert  P.  Fischelis,  secretary  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  We  are  an  association  of 
pharmacists,  which  includes  people  who  compound  prescriptions,  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  in  hospital  pharmacies  and  in  the  research  laboratories, 
educational  institutions,  and  so  on.  It  is  an  association  not  for 
profit,  but  an  educational,  scientific  and  research  organization. 

We  represent  the  practicing  pharmacists  who  compound  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  therefore  we  are  interested  in  quinidine,  which  is  one  of  the 
drugs  in  the  cinchona  group  which  is  regulated  under  this  act  and  by 
the  order  under  the  act. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  quinidine  for  quite  some  time — in  fact, 
ever  since  the  East  Indies  went  to  Japan  and  the  cinchona  bark,  which 
came  from  that  source,  was  no  longer  available. 

Quinidine  is  a  drug  which  exerts  certain  actions  on  the  heart  which 
are  essential  in  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of  cardiac  ailments.  No 
other  drug  will  do  what  quinidine  does  for  these  cardiac  patients. 
Therefore  it  is  a  drug  which  needs  to  be  supplied  continuously  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  those  who  find  it  indispensable  for  the 
maintenance  of  life. 

Cinchona  bark  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids,  one  of  which  is 
quinine.  Cinchonidine  is  another,  cinchonine  is  another,  and  quini¬ 
dine  is  another.  Not  all  cinchona  bark  contains  quinidine.  Some  of 
it  contains  very  little ;  some  of  it  up  to  about  1  to  U/k  percent.  That 
is  in  contrast  with  a  quinine  content  of  cinchona  bark  of  around  3.5  to 
5  percent. 

Quinidine  is  obtained  from  the  cinchona  bark  in  the  same  process 
in  which  these  other  alkaloids  are  produced,  so  that  the  processing 
of  cinchona  bark  is  essential  to  the  production  of  quinidine. 

You  may  have  heard  that  quinidine  has  also  been  produced  syn¬ 
thetically,  but  to  produce  it  synthetically  you  have  to  start  with  quinine 
and  the  synthetic  process  is  a  very  costly  process  and  was  abandoned 
immediately  after  the  war.  It  was  only  instituted  during  the  war 
as  an  emergency,  in  case  there  should  not  have  been  sufficient  quini¬ 
dine  available  to  supply  cardiac  patients  from  the  natural  source. 

The  cost  of  synthetic  quinidine  is  approximately  four  to  five  times 
that  of  the  quinidine  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  bark.  So,  for 
a  cardiac  patient  the  substitution  of  synthetic  quinidine  for  the  natural 
quinidine  would  mean  a  serious  increase  in  cost. 

Now,  under  the  present  order  there  is  partial  control  over  quini¬ 
dine.  That  which  is  supplied  through  Government  sources  is  under 
control  and  allocation  and  the  only  end  use  allowed  is  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  heart  conditions.  That  which  is  obtained  in  the  open  market 
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is  not  under  such  control.  The  practicing  pharmacist,  therefore, 
must  ascertain,  if  he  is  to  obey  the  rules,  whether  the  quinidine  comes 
from  a  “free”  source  or  whether  it  comes  from  a  Government  source. 

That  is  a  difficult  thing,  from  his  standpoint,  and  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cardiac  patient  because  the 
controlled  part  of  the  quinidine  may  be,  as  in  the  present  quarter, 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  supply.  Since  the  uncontrolled 
product  may  be  drained  off  for  other  uses,  a  shortage  of  the  controlled 
product  may  deprive  the  cardiac  patient  of  indispensable  medication 
if  he  happens  to  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the  product 
may  not  be  available  because  of  the  uncontrolled  distribution. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  controls  on  quinidine  cover  all  of  the 
quinidine.  We  appeared  before  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  when 
this  matter  was  up  originally,  and  asked  for  such  control.  Since  the 
control  was  divided  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  what 
the  effect  might  be.  We  conducted  a  survey  of  prescription  pharma¬ 
cies  and  we  selected,  for  that  survey,  those  pharmacies  which  com¬ 
pound  large  numbers  of  prescriptions  and  which  would  ordinarily 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  obtain  drugs  from  the  sources  where  the 
supply  is  plentiful. 

This  order,  under  which  we  are  working,  provides  that  such  amounts 
as  2  ounces — not  in  excess  of  2  ounces — can  be  obtained  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  pharmacist  make  application  for  an  allocation.  He  can  obtain 
that  much  from  his  wholesaler.  Above  that  amount,  the  allocation 
has  to  be  made  directly  by  the  Commerce  Department  to  the  individual 
who  fills  the  prescription. 

Most  of  the  pharmacists  we  contacted  are  people  who  do  enough 
pi-escription  work  so  that  they  could  have  quinidine  allocated  to  them, 
and  of  course  quite  a  number  of  them  also  obtain  their  supplies  from 
wholesalers. 

Almost  80  percent  of  the  pharmacists  we  contacted  on  this  question 
answered  the  questionnaire,  indicating  the  high  degree  of  interest  in 
this  subject. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  them  replied  “no”  to  the  question,  “Are  you 
now  able  to  obtain  all  of  the  quinidine  salts  required,  either  in  powder 
or  tablet  form,  to  meet  your  prescription  requirements?” 

Five  of  these  phai'macists  said  they  were  able  to  fill  only  50  percent 
of  their  prescriptions,  and  many  others  indicated  that  they  rationed 
their  quinidine  by  cutting  their  prescriptions  to  less  than  the  amount 
called  for. 

Several  reported  that  patients  were  forced  to  omit  medication  until 
supplies  could  be  obtained  because  they  were  unable  to  fill  all  of  their 
prescriptions.  They  reported  that  prescriptions  had  to  be  held  until 
new  supplies  arrived  from  several  days  to  as  long  as  2  weeks. 

One  pharmacist  reported  that  he  had  prescriptions  requiring  his 
entire  supply  of  quinidine  before  the  supply  had  arrived. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  45  percent  who  replied  “yes”  to  the  question, 
many  of  the  replies  indicated  a  tight  supply  situation.  Several  said 
that  they  were  just  getting  enough  quinidine  to  supply  their  prescrip¬ 
tion  demands. 

Two  said  that  although  they  had  enough  they  knew  that  other 
pharmacists  were  having  difficulty  obtaining  quinidine. 

Two  of  the  pharmacists  replying  “yes”  stated  that  they  had  not  had 
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any  prescriptions  for  quinidine  recently  and  four  stated  that  they 
were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  only  through  the  Government 
supply. 

These  replies  were  made  in  October  and  November  of  1947,  which 
was  after  the  controls  were  lifted  on  a  part  of  the  quinidine  supply. 

I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
pharmacist  to  determine  in  advance  whether  he  is  going  to  have  many 
or  few  prescriptions  for  quinidine.  These  heart  ailments  occur  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  they  occur  at  unpredictable  times,  and 
pharmacists  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  filling  of  these  prescriptions. 
If  we  were  to  supply  only  2  ounces  per  pharmacist,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  about  6  prescriptions,  it  would  require  100,000  ounces 
of  quinidine.  That  is  just  to  have  a  backlog  of  a  meager  supply  for 
emergencies. 

Now,  those  pharmacists  who  are  located  in  sections  where  cardiolo¬ 
gists  practice,  naturally  would  have  greater  demands  and  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  predict  their  demands  a  little  better  than  the  average 
practitioner  can. 

So  you  cannot  take  the  number  of  cardiac  patients  requiring  quini¬ 
dine,  multiply  it  by  the  maintenance  dose,  which  is  about  20  grains 
a  day,  and  say :  “That  is  the  quinine  supply,  and  that  is  all  we  need.” 
If  we  did  that,  rough  estimates  indicate  that  about  300,000  ounces  of 
quinidine  would  be  needed;  and  that  would  be  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  quinidine  would  be  distributed  over  the  United  States  so  that 
each  one  of  these  patients  would  get  what  he  needs  at  the  time  he 
needs  it. 

Obviously,  there  has  to  be  this  backlog  of  suply  for  emergencies, 
and  there  has  to  be  an  additional  supply  to  provide  for  transit  of 
this  drug  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler  to  the  prescrip- 
tionist.  Therefore,  the  demand  for  this  drug  has  been  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  500,000  ounces  per  year,  and  we  are  told  that  allocations 
up  to  the  end  of  1947  have  only  reached  about  one-third  of  that 
demand. 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  product  which  is  not  under  allocation  can 
supply  the  difference  is  a  question  which  I  think  requires  a  little 
discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nonallocated  product  can  be  diverted  to  proc¬ 
essors  who  have  preferred  trade  relations  with  the  producer  or  im¬ 
porter  of  quinidine.  In  the  second  place,  such  processors  can  divert 
their  dosage  forms  of  quinidine  to  preferred  prescriptionists. 

Such  diversions  do  not  make  for  an  even  distribution  of  this  quini¬ 
dine  throughout  the  United  States,  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  cardiac 
patients  who  might  need  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  talking  about  the  nonrationed  quinidine  now? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  That  is  right.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just 
how  those  distributions  will  be  made  because  they  are  private  business 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  that  not  be  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  the  supply  of  the  controlled  product  would  be  reduced 
by  this  process.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  obtain  supplies  of  quini¬ 
dine  for  prescriptions,  would  have  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  any 
remaining  Government-controlled  product  because  it  is  quite  certain 
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that  the  privately  supplied  quinidine  would  be  held  in  reserve  by  those 
who  purchase  it  in  advance. 

And  there  is  another  factor :  Under  the  controlled  conditions  as  we 
had  them  during  the  war,  and  as  we  have  them  now  in  the  case  of 
the  Government  product,  quinidine  can  be  supplied  to  the  consumer 
only  on  prescription,  whereas  the  uncontrolled  product  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  any  way.  A  cardiac  patient  could  load  himself  up  with 
unnecessary  amounts  of  quindine  by  simply  asking  for  them  because 
he  would  have  to  present  no  new  prescripiton  from  a  physician  for 
an  additional  supply. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  a  a  patient  be  apt  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  F  ischeljs.  Well,  if  you  were  a  cardiac  patient  who  knew  that 
your  life  depended  upon  the  continuous  use  of  quinidine  all  through 
the  year,  I  think  if  you  heard  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  quinidine 
you  would  probably  try  to  supply  yourself  in  advance. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  have  no  specific  evidence  that  that  is  being  done, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  We  have  evidence  that  quinidine  is  called  for  over 
the  counter,  as  it  were.  I  might  mention,  also,  that  quinidine,  being 
a  cinchona  alkaloid,  is  also  an  antimalarial,  and  we  have  had  de¬ 
mands  for  this  drug  for  chill  tonics  and  for  antimalarial  use,  where 
the  cardiac  use  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Moxroney.  Does  it  find  its  way  into  many  patent  medicines? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  I  do  not  know  how  prevalent  that  is  now,  but  it  did 
find  its  way  into  chill  tonics  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  I  think 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ounces,  according  to  the  last  reports, 
have  been  used  that  way.  And,  of  course,  that  is  inexcusable  in  view 
of  the  dire  need  for  this  drug  for  its  specific  cardiac  purpose  when 
there  are  other  antimalarials  which  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  represent  many  of  the  prescription  druggists? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes.  We  have,  in  our  association,  pharmicists  in 
all  types  of  activity.  Some  are  in  manufacturing  pharceutic  work; 
some  are  in  teaching;  some  are  in  law  enforcement.  But  the  majority 
are  practicing  pharmicists  irf  hospitals  and  in  prescription  pharmacies. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  all  quinidine  should  be  handled  by 
prescription  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Kegarclless  of  the  quantity  of  quinidine  in  existence? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Because  the  quantity  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to 
permit  its  use  for  other  than  heart  patients.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
toxic  drug  which  should  be  used  only  under  medical  supervision. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  other  purposes  could  it  be  used  for? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Antimalarial. 

Mr.  Smith.  Quinidine  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  used  ever  since  cinchona  alka¬ 
loids  have  been  manufactured.  It  has  been  used  just  the  same  as 
quinine  and  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine.  In  fact,  before  it  was 
discovered  that  it  had  the  specific  therapeutic  property  which  makes 
it  so  useful  in  these  cardiac  cases,  that  is  what  it  was  used  for. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not  have  much  malaria  where  I  live. 
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Mr.  Fischelis.  Well,  there  is  malaria,  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know,  but  in  the  North  we  have  very  little  malaria. 
We  used  to  have  some,  but  we  no  longer  do,  or  very  little. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  malaria  which  does  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  and  is  not  reported — 
where  people  too  poor  to  afford  medical  service  treat  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  quinine  and 
the  cost  of  quinidine  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  The  latest  quotation  that  I  have  is  quinine  sulphate 
80  cents  an  ounce  and  quinidine  87  cents  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  they  would  prefer  quinine,  as  far  as  cost  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Oh,  yes,  and  as  far  as  availability  is  concerned,  also.. 
But  in  these  chill  tonics  and  other  proprietary  preparations,  they  like 
to  use  something  different  so  as  to  use  it,  perhaps,  as  a  talking  point ; 
and  it  has  been  used  extensively  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  for  malaria? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  kind  of  heart  condition  is  quinidine  used  for? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  The  principal  use  is  in  what  is  referred  to  as  fibril¬ 
lation,  principally  auricular  fibrillation. 

I  have  a  statement  from  the  National  Research  Council  giving  the 
uses,  because  during  the  war  they  issued  a  statement  asking  physicians 
to  confine  their  prescribing  of  quinidine  to  these  particular  types  of 
cases:  Ventricular  tachycardia,  which  is  diagnosed  by  electrocardio¬ 
graph  ;  congestive  heart  failure  that  appears  definitely  to  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  suddent  onset  of  auricular  fibrillation ;  persistent 
premature  ventricular  contractions  in  patients  who  have  had  acute 
coronary  artery  occlusion ;  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  associated  with 
paroxysmal  auricular  fibrillation,  paroxysmal  auricular  tachycardia, 
or  auricular  flutter. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mainly  for  auricular  fibrillation  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  really  its  specific  use? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not  very  much  proven  beyond  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes.  These  uses  which  I  have  recorded  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  cardiologists  who  are  on  the  committee  for  cardiovascular 
dieases  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  they  have  indicated  that 
there  are  other  uses ;  and  in  recent  years  quinidine  has  come  into  use 
considerably  more  than  previously,  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  so 
useful ;  but  auricular  fibrillation  and  paroxysmal  tachycardia  are  the 
two  principal  conditions  for  which  it  is  used. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  certainly  never  used  for  any  of  the  others,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  by  prescription  by  heart  specialists. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Of  course,  it  lias  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician  in  order  to  be  used  properly. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  after  they  become  accustomed  to  using  it,  though. 
After  a  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  using  quinidine  he  knows  how 
to  handle  it,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Well,  I  suppose  he  does  after  a  while.  But  it  was 
felt  by  these  specialists  that  patients  ought  to  be  rechecked  every  so 
often. 
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Mr.  Smith.'  I  have  treated  a  lot  of  cases  with  it  myself,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  quite  a  few  patients  who  are  still  buying  quinidine  on  my 
recommendation  or  prescription.  I  see  them  once  in  a  while  and  ask 
them  if  they  are  still  using  quinidine,  and  they  say  yes,  they  are  still 
using  it.  They  are  getting  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Are  they  not  the  cases  where  the  fibrillation  is 
sporadic  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  yes,  to  be  sure.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  dealing 
fundamentally  with  the  same  sort  of  pathologic  conditions,  whether  it 
is  connected  with  myocarditis  or  some  other  condition  of  the  heart. 

Is  quinidine  not  a  dangerous  drug? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Well,  I  would  say  it  is  not  as  dangerous  as  digitalis 
used  indiscriminately.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  have  been 
accidents  with  it. 

Mr.  T  alee.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  an¬ 
other  committee  meeting.  That  is  my  reason  for  coming  in  at  this 
late  hour. 

I  wanted  to  ask  if  there  has  been  any  discussion  of  quinine  and 
why  the  Department  of  Commerce  decided  to  drop  its  request  for  the 
control  of  quinine. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  I  think  they  could  probably  tell  you  their  reason 
better  than  I.  but  my  feeling  is  that  it  was  dropped  because  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  use  has  dropped  considerably.  We  have  other  anti- 
malarials,  and  it  just  is  not  being  prescribed  and  used  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  was,  so  that  there  is  a  plentiful  supply. 

Mr.  Talle.  During  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  substitute 
in  the  South  Pacific,  at  least. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Talle.  A  substitute  for  quinine. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Talle.  A  week  ago,  approximately,  it  was  said  over  the  radio 
that  American  officials  in  Greece  had  discovered  10  tons  of  quinine 
unused.  Ten  tons  of  quinine  is  a  lot  of  quinine,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes.  But  they  probably  have  no  great  use  for  it  if 
they  have  the  other  antimalarials  which  were  developed  during  the 
war  and  which  seem  to  be  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  will  ask  the  Department  of  Commerce  why  10  tons 
of  quinine  were  found  unused  in  Greece,  although  during  the  war 
our  soldiers  could  not  get  it  in  the  South  Pacific.  That  is  not  for  you 
to  answer,  however. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  little  off  the  subject,  but  I 
would  like  permission  to  insert  in  the  record,  after  Mr.  Iliff’s  testi¬ 
mony,  some  figures  on  the  exports  of  tin  oxide  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(The  matter  referred  to  appeal’s  at  p.  154.) 

Mr.  Smith.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fischelis. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

(Supplemental  statement  of  Robert  P.  Fischels,  secretary,  Ameri¬ 
can  Pharmaceutical  Association:) 

Pharmacists  engaged  in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  like  other  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  prefer  to  work  in  their  profession  with  as  little  Government 
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supervision  as  possible.  It  may  therefore  appear  paradoxical*  that  we  should 
appear  before  this  committee  not  only  to  ask  for  continuance  of  the  existing 
control  over  the  distribution  of  the  essential  cardiac  drug,  quinidine,  but  to 
urge  that  the  control  be  made  as  complete  as  it  was  during  wartime. 

Quinidine  is  certainly  not  of  any  economic  importance  to  the  pharcamist.  It 
is  only  1  of  more  than  10,000  drugs  and  combination  of  drugs  which  enter 
into  the  300,000,000  prescriptions  which  are  dispensed  annually  from  the  pharma¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States.  And  the  sales  value  of  all  the  quinidine  sold  is 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  sum  spent  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  prescriptions  obtained  from  retail  pharmacies  as  a  part  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  supplied  under  the  supervision  of  physicians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  pharmacists  should  be  interested  in  having  control 
over  quinidine  continued  under  these  circumstances.  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pharmacist’s  concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  he  is  licensed 
by  the  several  States  to  serve  in  a  professional  capacity.  Pharmacists  consider 
it  as  one  of  their  duties  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  all  drugs  prescribed 
by  physicians.  It  is  a  part  of  our  American  tradition  that  we  should  have 
available  throughout  the  country  the  necessary  supplies  to  take  care  of  the 
sick,  and  we  now  have  established  more  than  50,000  pharmacies  so  located  that 
there  is  approximately  1  pharmacy  for  each  2,S0Q  people,  thus  assuring  our 
citizens  of  a  source  of  supply  for  necessary  drugs  when  and  where  required 
in  emergencies.  It  is  to  maintain  this  service  that  we  need  proper  distribution 
of  scarce  drugs.  But  quinidine  is  the  only  drug  for  which  we  feel  that  allocation 
control  is  necessary. 

Quinidine  is  one  of  the  few  drugs  which  has  a  very  specific  therapeutic  effect. 
It  happens  to  be  the  only  known  drug  which  is  effective  in  correcting  certain 
types  of  heart  disease  or  functional  disorders  of  the  heart.  To  the  patient  who 
needs  quinidine,  the  availability  of  the  drug  is  frequently  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute  with  which  to  treat  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  which  this  drug  is  used. 

Pharmacists  do  not  want  to  see  these  cardiac  patients  die  nor  do  they  want 
to  see  them  suffer  for  the  lack  of  the  one  drug  which  can  be  of  service  to  them 
Accordingly,  they  want  to  see  the  distribution  of  this  drug  handled  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  its  availability  wherever  and  whenever  it 
may  be  needed. 

Under  the  present  program  of  control,  only  a  part  of  the  available  supply  of 
quinidine  is  subject  to  allocation  by  the  Government  and  to  restriction  to  the 
treatment  of  heart  ailments.  Until  the  supply  of  quinidine  reaches  the  point 
where  the  distribution  may  be  adequate  for  all  cardiac  patients,  it  is  essential 
that  the  control  be  continued  and  that  it  cover  the  entire  supply  of  this  drug. 

Allocations  of  the  controlled  quinidine  which  are  still  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  based  on  requests  from  processors  and  distributors 
of  quinidine  including  manufacturers  of  tablets,  capsules,  and  other  dosage 
forms,  hospitals,  pharmacies,  physicians,  and  institutions. 

The  requests  coming  to  the  department  from  these  sources  clearly  indicate 
that  the  supply  is  still  inadequate.  Under  the  order  governing  distribution  of 
this  drug  it  may  be  used  only  for  cardiac  prescriptions  and  it  may  be  dispensed 
only  on  physicians’  prescriptions.  Therefore,  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  check 
on  the  extent  of  use.  The  record  shows  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  requested 
amount  of  quinidine  from  these  sources  has  been  available  for  allocation. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  supply  of  this  drug  will  not  be  augmented  materially 
because  there  is  lacking  in  this  instance  the  customary  incentive  for  increased 
production.  As  brought  out  in  my  testimony,  quinidine  is  obtained  from  cinchona 
bark  in  the  same  process  which  produces  quinine.  But  the  quinine  has  been  in 
the  past  by  far  the  most  commercially  valuable  result  of  this  process.  Today, 
the  demand  for  quinine  is  very  much  smaller  because  of  the  development  of  other 
antimalarials  which  are  considered  superior  to  quinine.  There  is  therefore  not 
much  incentive  for  a  manufacturer  to  process  cinchona  bark  for  quinidine,  when 
some  of  the  bark  has  no  quinidine  content,  and  all  of  it  has  very  little,' if  the 
sale  for  the  quinine  which  he  has  had  to  produce  in  order  to  get  quinidine 
is  so  limited.  To  make  the  process  profitable  on  the  basis  of  quinidine  produc¬ 
tion  alone  would  require  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  price  of  quinidine 
The  total  demand  for  quinidine  in  this  country  is  only  around  600,000  ounces- 
and  a  large  price  increase  would  make  the  drug  prohibitive  in  cost  for  many 
heart  patients,  especially  for  those  who  have  to  take  it  constantly. 

Neither  the  production  nor  the  distribution  of  quinidine  is  therefore  a  profit¬ 
able  venture.  The  incentive  to  provide  it  is  based  on  humanitarian  motives 
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rather  than  on  the  profit  motive.  Producers,  processors,  and  dispensers  of  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  quinidine  could  very  well  afford  to  ignore  this  drug  entirely  if  they 
were  interested  merely  in  their  profits. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  therefore  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  encourage 
and  enable  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  aid  these  cardiac  patients  to  procure 
the  drug  in  adequate  amounts  wherever  it  may  be  needed  and  whenever  it  may 
be  needed.  We  want  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  availability  of  this 
drug  at  the  point  of  use,  which  may  mean  a  single  patient  in  an  outlying  district 
of  a  sparsely  settled  state,  or  a  hundred  patients  in  a  veterans’  hospital. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  East  Indies,  the  supply  of  cinchona 
bark,  the  source  of  quinidine,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Until  the  bark  is  available 
from  sources  now  being  developed  in  South  America,  the  cardiac  patient  will 
be  subjected  to  the  hazard  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  quinidine,  and  this  is 
especially  true  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  very  profitable  to  produce 
quinidine.  It  is  our  considered  opinion,  based  upon  more  than  5  years  of  study 
of  the  supply  and  demand  as  reflected  in  the  figures  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  its  predecessors  in  the  allocation  of  this  drug,  that  continued 
control  of  all  quinidine  is  essential  for  the  life  and  health  of  cardiac  patients. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Mattison,  will  you  identify  yourself  and  state  whom 
you  represent? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  B.  MATTISON.  DAVIES,  BOSE  &  CO.,  LTD., 
MANUFACTUEING  CHEMISTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Mattison.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  James  B.  Mattison.  I  represent  Davies,  Rose  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemists,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  suggestions  to  you,  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  are  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  cardiac  therapies — quinidine.  We  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  quinidine  and  in  its  controlled 
use  for  the  prescription  of  the  medical  profession  for  heart  patients, 
until  we  know  beyond  any  doubt  that  supplies  are  sufficiently  great  to 
meet  this  essential  cardiac  use.  As  a  distributor  of  quinidine,  our 
firm  will  confine  its  remarks  before  this  committee  to  the  problem  of 
adequate  and  fair  distribution  of  the  drug — adequate  for  the  relief  of 
heart  patients  in  city  or  hamlet,  wherever  the  need  is  met,  and  fair  to 
the  distributors  like  ourselves,  whose  responsibility  to  those  needful  of 
quinidine  is  keenly  realized. 

As  a  distributor,  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  you  information  on 
the  subject  of  available  supplies.  Those  who  know  the  supply  picture 
advise  us  that  foreseeable  supplies  of  quinidine  as  yet  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands.  We  therefore  indorse  as  necessary  the  governmen¬ 
tal  control  of  quinidine.  However,  aside  from  the  supply  picture,  we 
would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  about  its  distribution. 

The  Government  formulated  what  we  considered  an  effective  plan 
of  controlling  the  distribution  of  quinidine  during  the  first  years  of  its 
scarcity.  This  control  covered  the  allocation  of  all  supplies  of  the  drug 
to  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  druggists,  and  retail  pharmacists,  as 
well  as  to  the  physician’s  prescription,  with  which  provisions  we  have 
been  closely  identified,  being  manufacturers  of  tablets  of  quinidine  sul¬ 
fate,  distributed  to  and  sold  in  every  section  of  the  country.  This  plan 
of  controlling  the  distribution  of  quinidine  remained  relatively  un¬ 
changed  throughout  the  period  of  the  late  war  and  afterward  until 
July  of  1947,  when  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 — in  section  1501, 
(b),  (1),  (c) — provided  for  governmental  control  of  only  that  quini¬ 
dine  which  was  held  by  a  Government  agency  or  acquired  from  a  Gov- 
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eminent  agency,  leaving  free  of  controls  any  quinidine  wliicli  was  not 
purchased  by  the  Government  or  from  the  Government.  Since  then 
there  has  been  on  the  United  States  market  both  controlled  and  non- 
controlled  quinidine.  This  has  presented  a  confused  situation  to  the 
drug  distributors,  and  it  is  complicating  the  effective  and  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  that  quinidine  which  is  controlled.  The  present  provisions,  al¬ 
lowing  the  distribution  of  some  so-called  free,  or  uncontrolled,  drug, 
permit  an  oversupply  in  one  place — while  a  want  of  the  drug  may  exist 
in  other  places,  because  the  administrator — I  refer  there  to  the  person 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  who  actually  makes  the  allocations — 
of  the  allocations  of  controlled  quinidine  does  not  know  the  location  of 
the  uncontrolled  quinidine. 

May  I  add  how  can  such  an  administrator  effectively  allocate  quini¬ 
dine,  if  it  is  scarce  enough  to  be  allocated  ? 

It  is  our  belief  that  all  quinidine  should  be  under  Government  con¬ 
trol  until  such  time  as  the  total  supplies  permit  the  totally  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  essential  drug.  As  there  appears  for  the  immediate 
future  a  continuance  of  a  scarcity  in  supplies  of  this  drug,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  complete  control  originally  formulated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  reestablished,  to  embrace  all  quinidine  which  is 
handled  in  commerce  within  the  United  States,  for  in  that  way  a 
more  effective  and  equitable  allocation  and  distribution  of  the  drug 
and  its  preparations  can  be  made  possible. 

We  have  endeavored  to  suggest  to  you  the  need  of  complete  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  all  quinidine  until  such  time  as  it  is  assured  that 
its  availability  has  again  become  fully  and  freely  established. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention,  and  for  your  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  this  decontrol  effected  by  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure,  or  was  it  a  matter  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  this  decontrol  effected  by  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure.  or  is  it  a  matter  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  You  mean  the  decontrol  allowing  some  quinidine  to 
be  distributed  free  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mattison.  It  was  a  matter  of  enactment,  last  July,  of  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 — in  July. 

I  have  a  supplemental  statement  which  I  would  like  to  save  also. 
If  I  may. 

Mr.  Smith.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Mattison.  It  would  be  logical,  I  think,  to  give  that  following 
any  other  questions  which  you  might  have,  but  that  covers  that  point, 
Dr.  Smith. 

Further  along  the  lines  of  your  questioning,  the  law  as  enacted 
last  July — if  I  am  incorrect  someone  please  correct  me — did  allow 
for  the  importation,  as  well  as  the  distribution,  in  the  United  States, 
of  any  quinidine  which  the  Government  did  not  choose  to  buy,  or 
which  the  Government  had  not  bought  previously,  and  which  had  not 
been  handled  by  the  Government — that  is  the  RFC. 

^  Mr.  Smith.  Then  the  rationing  applies  only  to  that  which  the 
Government  itself  purchases  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Or  has  purchased;  yes,  sir.  If  a  distributor  such 
as  the  firm  I  represent,  has  secured  its  present  supplies  of  quinidine 
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from  Government  stocks,  the  rationing  applies  to  all  that  quinicline. 
If  we  have  secured  some  of  our  stocks  from  private  sources,  it  does 
not  apply  to  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Who  are  the  large  producers  of  quinidine  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  could  name  some  of  them  for  you,  sir.  I  think 
there  are  others  in  the  room  who  could  perhaps  answer  that  more 
definitely  and  completely  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  myself. 

Mr.  Mattison.  By  producers,  do  you  mean  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mattison.  In  the  United  States  there  are  several  importers 
which  I  can  name,  but  should  I  name  them,  doctor,  unless  I  could 
name  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  necessary.  What  I  want  to  know,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  where  do  they  get  this  quinidine  which  they  import  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  It  comes  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  largely — - 
Java. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  in  the  finished  product  or  in  the  crude? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  cannot  answer  that  completely. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  it  come  in  the  form  of  the  cinchona  bark  or  in  the 
form  of  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Mattison.  That  is  a  question  that  applies  to  the  suppliers  of 
quinidine,  and  I  must  say  I  am  not  qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject  of 
supply.  Our  concern  is  with  distribution.  However,  I  can  answer 
that.  That  is.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion.  Most  of  the  supplies  come 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  we  understand  that  very  little  of 
the  cinchona  bark  itself  is  sold  to  American  processors. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price,  between  controlled 
and  uncontrolled  quinidine? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  rather  important  question. 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you  find  out? 

Mr.  Mattison.  And  I  regret  that  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  you  find  out,  within  the  next  day  or  so,  so  that 
we  could  include  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Would  you  suggest  that  I  find  out,  sir? 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  care  to  answer  that  question  for  us,  Mr. 
Fischelis,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  price  between  controlled 
and  uncontrolled  quinidine? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think  that  is  controlled  very 
largely  by  the  current  market  quotations  which  you  see  in  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  publications,  which  give  weekly  price  quotations. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  price  to  the  customer,  to  the 
heart  patient. 

Mr.  Fischelis.  There  would  be  no  difference,  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  sold  at  about  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Fischelis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Monroney.  There  is  no  price  control  on  the  Government  sup¬ 
ply  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  there  is  a  representative  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  who  might  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  I.  C.  White,  assistant  director  of 
the  Office  of  Materials  Distribution  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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On  that  question  of  price,  we  understand  there  is  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  of  Government  quinidine  and  the  price  of 
pi  i\ ate  quinidine  today.  We  have  heard  of  no  difference  in  jirice. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  there  would  be  a  difference,  whether  it  was  sold 
under  prescription  or  in  bottles,  say,  of  50  or  100,  over  the  counter? 

Mr.  White.  I  hat  might  be,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  that  happening 
yet. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  White. 

4  ou  may  proceed,  Mr.  Mattison. 

Mr.  Mattison.  Commenting  further  on  your  interest,  Doctor,  I 
think  that  the  price  the  patient  pays  for  liis  drug  depends  largely 
upon  where  he  gets  it.  It  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what  pharmacy 
he  buys  from.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  variance  in  price.  It  should  be  about  the  same  and  it  very 
likely  would  be.  That  is  my  opinion,  although  I  am  not  selling  quini¬ 
dine  from  that  angle. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  talking  about  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
quinidine  as  it  would  come  to  a  heart  patient  in  the  form  of  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  price  in  vials  of,  say,  50  or  100,  over  the  counter,  so  to 
speak  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Since  my  firm  is  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  it  to  the 
public,  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  We  are.  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  quinidine  to  wholesale  druggists  only,  if  possible.  In  the 
past  years  of  shortage  of  quinidine,  we  have  also  distributed  some  di¬ 
rectly  to  retail  druggists,  because  their  wholesalers  at  times  were  out  of 
it,  and  they  would  apply  to  us  for  it,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
controls  as  set  up— those  controls  which  are  now  handled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce — we  have  distributed  some  to  the  retail 
pharmacists.  We  distributed  none,  however,  beyond  that  level.  We  do 
not  sell  to  a  patient,  so  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mi.  Smith.  Of  course,  this  matter  of  cost  is  rather  important  be¬ 
cause  heart  patients  who  take  quinidine  are  usually  chronic  cases  and 
have  to  take  it  over  long  periods  of  time — at  least  that  is  quite  often 
the  case  and  they  try  to  save  as  much  money  as  they  possibly  can 
It  they  have  to  buy  that  by  prescription,  it  is  going-  to  cost  them  more 
than  it  would  if  they  bought  the  quinidine  in  capsules,  in  lots  of  50  or 
100  They  know  it  is  being  sold  that  way,  and.  they  do  not  need  to 
bother  about  going  to  a  prescription  druggist,  but  go  to  the  drug  store 
and  buy  it  over  the  counter.  Now,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  quinidine  to  the  patient  as  to  whether  it  is  sold  one  way  or 
the  other.  You  are  recommending  now  to  continue  controls,  which 
would  put  the  whole  thing  back  under  prescription.  Is  that  not  the 
case? 

Mr.  Mattison.  That  is  not  included  in  my  recommendation,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  that  not  necessarily  follow? 

Mr.  Mattison.  If  the  present  controls  were  continued,  as  they  are 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that  would  follow.  I  am  not  lire- 
paied  to  discuss  with  you,  sir,  the  advisability  of  allowing;  your  patients 
to  buy  quinidine  without  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  That  is  a 
matter  between  you  and  your  medical  colleagues  and  your  patients. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  are  recommending  continuing  these  controls! 
and  you  are  recommending  a  condition  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
these  patients  to  buy  this  quinidine  except  by  prescription,  which  is 
going  to  cost  the  patient  a  great  deal  more  money. 
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Mr.  Mattison.  May  I  clarify  your  statement?  I  mean,  suggest  an 
amendment  to  your  suggestion,  Doctor.  Our  firm  is  not  advocating 
control  on  quinidine. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Mattison.  We  are  advocating  a  uniform  control  on  all  quini¬ 
dine,  if  this  committee,  in  further  legislation,  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  controls  on  quinidine. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  attempted  to  clarify  that  point,  that 
we  do  not  consider  that  we  are  in  a  position — that  is,  our  firm — to  ad¬ 
vise  you  on  the  matter  of  supply,  available  supplies,  and  the  resulting 
necessity  of  controlled  quinidine.  We  are  confining  our  suggestions  to 
you  to  the  matter  of  fair  and  efficient  distribution  of  that  quinidine 
which  is  controlled,  if.it  is  controlled.  We  are  accepting - 

Mr.  Stratton.  Will  you  yield,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  of  the  industry  itself,  to  develop  fair  and  efficient  distribution  ? 
Do  you  think  the  Government  has  that  responsibility  in  peacetime? 

Mr.  Mattison.  At  the  present  time,  the  Government  is  distributing 
controlled  quinidine.  We  think  that  that  distribution  can  be  more  effi¬ 
ciently  accomplished  if  all  quinidine  were  controlled. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  other  words,  do  you  want  it  controlled  or  do  you 
not  want  to  controlled? 

Mr.  Mattison.  If  it  is  necessary,  we  want  it  controlled,  sir.  If  it  is 
not  necessary,  we  will  be  the  first  ones  to  ask  you  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
controlled. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  or  not? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Our  firm  is  not  in  a  position  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
necessity  of  quinidine  control. 

Mr.  Talle.  As  I  understand  you,  your  sole  point  is  this :  That  you 
want  either  no  control  at  all  or  control  over  the  entire  supply,  and  that 
you  do  not  want  any  control  whatever  if  the  supply  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand? 

Mr.  Mattison.  May  I,  in  answering  that,  refer  to  the  supplemental 
statement  which  Mr.  McCoy,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  presented 
to  you  recently  ? 

On  the  first  page  of  his  supplemental  statement,  he  says  “Representa¬ 
tives  of  distributors  said  that  either  controls  should  apply  to  the  en¬ 
tire  supply,  or  that  quinidine  should  be  completely  decontrolled.”  This 
is  in  answer  to  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  subscribe  to  that? 

Mr.  Mattison.  This  is  my  answer  to  that,  sir.  I  would  say  that 
in  endorsing  this  opinion  these  representatives  were  thinking,  at  the 
time,  of  effective  distribution,  which  is  quite  aside  from  the  primary 
question  of  whether  or  not  controlls  on  quinidine  are  necessary. 

This  meeting,  on  January  20,  1948,  was  attended  by  distributors, 
such  as  ourselves,  as  well  as  producers.  We  are  not  a  producer.  Some 
estimates  of  anticipated  supplies  and  of  demands  for  quinidine,  in 
1948,  were  offered  at  this  meeting,  but  there  was  no  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  question  of  whether  controls  would  longer  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Talle.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  important  for  this  committee 
to  find  out.  what  the  supplies  are,  and  what  the  needs  are,  and  if  it  is 
found  that,  the  supplies  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  we  should  have 
no  control. 
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Mr.  Mattison.  Indeed,  sir.  To  estimate  the  future  demands,  how¬ 
ever,  for  quinidine  presents  a  problem  made  complex  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  the  drug  by  the  medical  profession  during  these  last  few 
years,  which  have  been  years  of  scarcity. 

They  have  learned  more  about  its  effectiveness,  and  they  are  usin 
more  of  it  than  they  did  before  it  became  scarce.  That  presents 
peculiar  problem  in  estimating  the  future  demands  of  quinidine. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  true  with  any  drug  or  any  com¬ 
modity,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  you  find  new  uses  for  it,  you  cannot  expect  the 
Government  to  come  in  and  take  over,  whether  it  is  a  drug  line,  or  any 
other  commodity,  just  because  you  are  developing  new  uses  and  you 
think  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity. 

Mr.  Mattison.  Only  insofar,  I  would  say,  sir ;  as  the  lack  of  such  a 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Government  were  to  endanger  the  health  of 
the  citizens  of  the  country.  That  is  just  my  opinion.  If  so,  1  believe 
the  Government  has  a  responsibility  there.  That  is  only  my  opinion. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mattison.  We  would  like  to  see  controls  off  quinidine  as  soon  as 
it  is  desirable  to  take  them  off.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible 
at  the  present  time.  If  it  is  not  feasible,  we  would  like  to  see  them 
made  complete  in  order  to  make  equitable  the  distribution  to  the  heart 
patients  who  need  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  this  point,  I  have  a  note  here  from  one  of  the  ad¬ 
visers  to  our  committee,  Mr.  Fink,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  bought  25,000 
ounces  of  quinidine.  Private  sources  bought  100,000  ounces  of  quini¬ 
dine. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1948,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
intends  to  buy  all  quinidine  imports.  That  means  that  the  RFC  has 
decided  to  ration  all  quinidine.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  having  testimony  for  putting  these  controls  back 
on. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  You  are  prefectly  welcome  to  testify. 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  if  that  is  the  situation,  that  virtually  sets  it  aside 
and  the  law  which  we  wrote  does  not  mean  anything.  And  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  RFC  intends  to  get  around  the  la  w. 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  with  you - 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  discuss  that,  I  merely  inter¬ 
jected  that  because  I  think  it  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  think  so,  too,  sir,  and  I  think  that  what  I  am  about 
to  say  is  to  the  point:  While  I  do  not  know  the  functions  of  the 
RFC  and  the  way  they  operate,  it  is  my  impression — and  it  is  a  very 
general  one - 

Mr.  Smith.  Nobody  knows  their  function.  They  do  not  eiren  know 
it  themselves. 

Mr.  Mattison.  If  the  RFC  is  responsible  for  buying  quinidine  and 
making  it  available  for  essential  use,  they  would  hesitate  to  buy  at  a 
given  price  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  distribute 
it  without  loss  within  the  realm  of  the  RFC.  Please,  sir,  I  know 
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nothing  about  RFC.  I  am  just  talking  out  of  school,  now,  because 
I  know  nothing  about  RFC. 

You  referred  to  the  100,000  ounces  of  quinidine  which  is  coming 
to  the  country  through  free,  private  importers.  That  100,000  ounces 
is  what  I  want  to  say  a  word  about. 

The  reason  that  was  available  to  private  users,  aside  from  RFC’s 
distribution,  was  that  RFC  did  not  decide  to  take  it  up,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  when  it  was  offered  to  them. 

I  further  understand  that  their  hesitancy  in  taking  it  up  at  that 
time  was  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  extent  to  which  controls  would 
be  on  quinidine.  They  were  faced  wih  a  dilemma.  They  did  not 
know  whether  to  buy  it  or  not.  They  are  now  faced  with  the  same 
dilemma  as  to  whether  they  should  stock  up  on  the  drug.  They  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  will  be  responsible  after  that  90-clay 
period  during  which  controls  have  been  continued  or  not. 

We  ourselves  would  like  to  know.  We  could  govern  our  buying 
accordingly  and  Avith  considerably  more  wisdom,  we  believe.  And 
wTe  would  like  to  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  personally  believe  that  the  supply  is  so 
short  that  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  patients  generally  if 
all  Government  controls  were  taken  off  quinidine  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I  avouIc!  like  to  stand 
on  my  statement  originally  made:  That  I  do  not  have  an  opinion 
on  that  point,  and  I  frankly  do  not.  I  am  very  sincere  in  that.  My 
firm,  frankly,  has  no  opinion  as  to  whether  there  will  be  enough 
quinidine,  without  controls,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cardiac  patients 
in  this  country.  We  are  concerned  with  that  point.  We  are  certainly 
concerned  with  it,  but  we  do  not  have  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Did  your  firm  experience  difficulty  in  getting  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  for  your  own  usual  trade  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Not  being  in  that  department  of  my  firm,  I  cannot 
answer  that,  sir.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  been  able  to  get,  through 
the  Government-controlled  quinidine,  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet 
most  of  the  orders  which  have  come  to  us.  Our  stock  piles,  during 
the  war  years — that  is,  our  operating  stocks — were  critically  low  much 
of  the  time,  and  we  were  working  from  month  to  month. 

I  can  give  you  no  figures  on  that  because  I  am  not  in  the  Boston 
office.  But  I  have  discussed  that  Avith  the  firm  officials  and  I  do  know 
that  we  had  to  ask  for  an  additional  supply  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  next  few  days  within  the  month,  and 
the  Government  was  most  cooperative  in  allowing  us  to  buy  additional 
supplies  to  meet  those  demands  coming  up  month  by  month. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  buy  most  of  your  quinidine  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  My  understanding  is  that  some  Avas  bought  from 
t1  *'  Go**rnm°Tt  duffing  the  Avar,  but  most  of  it  av  as  bought  from  private 
industry  under  Government  supervision. 

Mr.  1  Alee.  But  you  Avere  always  able  to  supply  your  customers? 

Mr.  Mattison.  No. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  Avere  not? 

Mr.  Mattison.  No,  Ave  were  not.  Our  sales  of  quinidine  went  two 
ways:  (1)  To  wholesale  druggists,  of  which  Ave  have  three  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  I  believe,  and  (2)  under  the  Government-supervised  plan  Ave 
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were  allowed  a  limited  amount — a  stated  limited  amount — each  month, 
in  addition  to  that  going  to  wholesale  druggists,  to  send  to  the  retail 
druggists. 

If  they  were  out  of  it  and  could  not  find  it  locally  they  would  write 
to  us  and  send  us  the  proper  credentials  and  we  would  send  them  small 
amounts.  The  retail  druggists  throughout  the  United  States  were 
crying  to  us  for  quinidine  during  the  war  years,  for  such  supplies  as 
those. 

During  those  months — during  the  most  critical  period — we  ex¬ 
hausted  that  supply  in  four  or  five  days,  so  that  for  a  period  of  25  or 
27  days  in  the  month  we  did  not  have  supplies  to  meet  those  critical 
needs  coming  in  to  us— those  cries,  I  should  say— from  retail  phar¬ 
macists  who  could  not  gel  it  from  their  wholesale  pharmacists.  Also, 
Ave  even  had  calls  from  physicians  who  needed  quinidine  for  their 
patients,  and  that  is  far  removed  from  our  usual  method  of  operation 
and  distribution. 

Mr.  .Stratton .  Has  that  situation  not  been  alleviated  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  1  think  you  are  right,  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  allevi¬ 
ated.  We  are  still  receiving,  however,  a  number  of  these  individual 
calls  from  retail  pharmacists  and  are  exhausting  the  supply  month 
by  month.  .  J 

The  Government — and  by  the  Government  I. mean  the  Department 
of  Commerce — under  M-131,  a  restrictive  order,  allows  us  this  amount 
each  month  to  send  to  the  retailers,  if  they  ask  for  it  and  if  they  cannot 
get  it  from  the  wholesaler. 

At  the  present  time  Ave  are  about  even  on  that,  but  the  calls  are  still 
coining  to  us  each  month  for  that  type  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Ialle.  I  here  is  one  point  which  is  a  little  confusing  to  me. 
Some  of  the  supply  is  controlled  and  some  of  it  is  not. 

If  customer  X  goes  into  a  drug  store  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
asks  for  a  supply  of  controlled  quinidine,  would  he  find  it  there? 

Mr.  Mattison.  By  a  “customer’’  do  you  mean  the  retail  pharmacist  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mattison.  He  would  find  it  on  the  shelves  of  ong  Avholesaler 
that  I  knoAy  of.  I  happen  to  have  been  there  within  the  last  week  and 
srav  it  on  his  shelf.  He  had  controlled  quinidine  on  his  shelf;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ialle.  lliat  means  that  some  wholesalers  have  supplies  that 
are  not  controlled  at  all,  some  Avliolesalers  might  have  supplies  that 
are  controlled  altogether,  and  some  wholesalers  might  have  supplies 
which  are  controlled  in  part  only;  is  that  the  picture  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  hat  is  correct,  sir — if  I  follow  you  correctly. 
And,  along  that  line,  may  I  offer  this :  In  Mr.  McCoy’s  supplemental 
statement,  on  page  2,  he  says  : 

I  believe  that  the  primary  objection  of  tlie  distributors  to  limited  control 
is  that  those  who  are  forced  to  obtain  material  from  the  Government  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  those  having  private  stocks.  Under  the 
existing  order,  those  having  Government  material  are  required  to  obtain  ap¬ 
plications  from  all  tlieir  customers.  Distributors  of  private  imports  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  paper  work. 

1  hat  statement  is  entirely  true.  But  in  fairness  to  the  complete 
picture,  I  think  it  should  be  talked  about  to  this  extent:  These  ap¬ 
plications  that  are  referred  to — Mr.  McCoy  states  that  they  must  send 
in  their  applications.  That  is  true.  However,  these  applications  are 
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sent  to  the  supplier — us,  in  this  case — but  the  process  involved  is 
more  prolonged  than  that  statement  might  imply. 

One  copy  of  their  application  is  sent  to  the  supplier.  That  is  us. 
Three  copies  are  sent  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Here  they 
are  reviewed  and  processed,  and  we  wait  until  the  Department  au¬ 
thorizes  shipment  of  the  drug  to  our  customers  in  the  amounts 
designated  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  get  good  service  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  get  good  service  under  that  procedure  ?  Or  is 
there  considerable  delay? 

Mr.  Mattison.  That  is  my  next  statement,  sir. 

Under  M-131,  this  process  requires  a  minimum  of  15  days,  and 
the  time  is  usually  5  to  10  days  longer  than  this,  mahing  it  usually 
20  to  25  days.  Often  it  is  20;  it  has  been  25,  and  it  has  been  a  little 
longer. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  and  the  customer  are  both  waiting  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  Yes;  we  and  our  customers  are  both  waiting.  That 
is,  our  customer  is  waiting  all  that  time.  We  must  wait  15  days  be¬ 
fore  we  can  send  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  this  is  the  procedure  to  which  you  object  as 
being  inefficient  ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  think  the  rest  of  the  statement  will  clarify  that, 
sir. 

You  understand,  it  takes  15  to  25  days  to. process  this  and  for  us 
to  get  it  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  a  pretty  good  record.  I  have  waited  nearly 
P>  months  to  get  some  steel  pipe  moved  from  Yonkers  to  the  Midwest. 
Fifteen  days  is  not  bad.  Six  months  is  a  long  time  for  cattle  to  wait 
for  water  out  there.  Maybe  a  patient  can  wait  15  days.  This  sur¬ 
plus  pipe  is  controlled  by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

Mr.  Mattison.  May  I  say  that  I  think  those  in  charge  of  making 
these  allocations  have  done  a  most  creditable  job  with  if.  However, 
this  delay  is  necessary  for  them  to  get  them  processed  and  handle 
them  all.  Meanwhile,  private  imports  may  be  offered  to  these  cus¬ 
tomers  at  any  time  and  in  any  amount  at  hand  by  ourselves  or  our 
competitors.  Private  stocks  may  be  sent  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  orders.  The  Department  of  Commerce  knows  nothing  about  such 
private  receipts  by  our  customers  when  they  make  their  allocations. 
How  can  they  referee  distribution  equitably  in  the  face  of  this  private 
commerce,  the  distribution  of  which  they  know  nothing  of  ? 

Do  you  follow  me,  sir?  A  customer  applies  for  it.  While  he  is 
waiting  for  that  we  ourselves  can  send  him  some  of  the  private  stock, 
if  we  have  it,  or  our  customer  can  go  to  our  competitor  and  he  can 
do  likewise.  It  does  not  make  sense,  w*e  think,  to  have  these  controls 
on  some  stocks  of  a  vital  commodity  of  that  nature  while  over  here 
you  have  private  stocks  running  all  around  and  in  between,  and 
arriving  before  the  allocated  material  gets  there. 

Mr.  Talle.  It  seems  rather  confusing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattison.  It  is  most  confusing,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
our  customers.  I  might  visit  a  wholesaler,  a  wholesale  druggist — 
and  that  is  what  I  do  most  of  the  time ;  I  am  a  salesman  and  a  drug 
derailer,  Doctor.  You  are  acquainted  with  such  gentlemen,  I  believe. 
I  call  on  physicians,  retail  pharmacists  and  wholesale  pharmacists. 
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In  a  recent  trip  through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  I  found  whole¬ 
salers  who  had  some  private  or  free  quinidine  and  some  Government 
quinidine.  They  said:  “This  just  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to  have 
to  apply  for  some  whereas  here  is  some  that  can  be  sold  immediately. 
Do  you  have  any  free  quinidine  to  offer?”  “Well,  not  at  the  present 
time.  You  will  have  to  get  your  application  in  each  month.  But  when 
we  have  any  to  offer  we  will  let  you  know.  Or  perhaps  we  will  have 
some  before  the  allocation  is  processed.” 

I  believe  my  point  is  clear. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  not  think  most  physicians  would  prefer  to  have 
it  all  free? 

Mr.  Mattison.  If  supplies  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  patients,  I  am  sure  they  would. 

Mi*.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  they  would  even  ask  that  question.  They 
want  to  buy  what  they  want  to  buy,  like  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  physicians,  sir.  You  per¬ 
haps  can  better  than  I,  you  being  one,  I  believe.  I  did  not  know  it 
until  this  hearing  got  under  way,  but  I  believe  we  gleaned  that  infor¬ 
mation  this  morning — that  you  are  a  physician.  But  we  cannot  answer 
that,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  further  in  Mr.  McCoy’s  supplemental  state¬ 
ment,  on  the  first  page,  he  states:  “With  the  exception  of  limited 
quantities,  all  the  supply  prior  to  February  1,  1948,  originated  in 
Government  sources,  and  practically  complete  control  was  in  effect.” 
That  is  what  you  suggest  would  be  in  effect  again  if  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  takes  up  all  the  quinidine  that  is  offered  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mattison.  “Limited  quantities”  is  very  indefinite.  That  state¬ 
ment  is  correct  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  words  “limited 
quantities.”  We,  for  the  last  3  months,  have  seen  private,  free  quini¬ 
dine  on  the  shelves  of  retail  pharmacists  as'  well  as  of  wholesale 
pharmacists. 

In  what  quantities  it  is  available  throughout  the  country  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  We  ourselves,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  offered 
limited  quantities  of  it — very  limited.  But  there  is  plenty  of  it  around 
that  we  see,  and  it  is  confusing  the  picture. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  saying  that  it  is  plentiful,  to  suggest  that  the 
supply  of  quinidine  is  plentiful.  Please,  I  would  like  that  to  be  clear. 
AVe  do  not  voice  an  opinion  because  we  do  not  have  an  opinion  on 
that  point.  But  1  see  it  around,  and  it  is  confusing  the  retailers.  They 
are  all  asking  us  questions.  “Why  should  I  get  this  without  alloca¬ 
tion  and  then  have  to  go  over  here  and  get  some  that  is  allocated?” 
“What  can  I  do  with  this.  Am  I  bound  to  dispense  this  under  the 
allocated  procedure?” 

Mr.  Talle.  AVould  the  retail  druggists  be  able  to  give  us  some  help 
on  this  matter  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Mattison.  I  should  think  they  might.  Dr.  Fischelis  offered 
you  some  suggestions  from  the  retailers  this  morning.  I  believe  he 
speaks  for  them  and  is  more  capable  of  speaking  for  them  than  I  am. 

In  Mr.  McCoy’s  supplemental  statement  to  you,  his  last  sentence  is: 
“If  the  authority  is  extended  in  its  present  form  we  will  endeavor  to 
find  a  way  to  eliminate  this  objection.” 
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The  objection  referred  to  is  the  objection  to  the  fact  that  those  having 
to  get  material  from  Government  sources  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  to  those  having  private  stocks.  We  think  the  question  is 
more  essential  than  that.  Rather  than  the  disadvantage  which  we  or 
any  other  distributor  might  have  to  operate  under,  the  essential  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Do  we  need  to  control  quinidine?  We  are  not  offering  you 
any  suggestion  on  that.  We  invite  your  inquiry  on  that  because  we 
are  vitally  interested  and  we  think  that  the  increasing  demand  for 
quinidine  makes  that  a  complex  question  for  you  or  anyone  else. 

That  was  discussed  at  this  meeting,  to  which  Mr.  McCoy  referred, 
on  January  20  in  his  office,  of  the  distributors  and  producers.  And, 
I  repeat,  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as  late  as  January  20th  of  this 
year — that  is,  at  that  meeting. 

Hence,  the  question  is  yours  to  decide  whether  you  would  like  to 
suggest  legislation  to  have  further  controls  on  quinidine.  If  you  do, 
we  ask  you  to  make  it  complete  control  and  not  partial  control  and 
eliminate  this  confused  picture  under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Congress  can  do  this  now,  and  the  method  of  doing  it  is  stated  in 
a  supplemental  statement  of  my  own,  which  I  should  like  now  to  read. 
It  is  very  brief. 

This  is  a  supplemental  statement  of  Davies,  Rose  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  presented  under  the  same  heading  as  my  previous 
statement. 

A  correction  of  the  confused  situation  which  now  exists,  with  con¬ 
trol  over  only  a  portion  of  quinidine  supplies,  may  be  accomplished 
by  including  in  subsection  (C)  of  subsection  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  1942,  as  amended  by 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  80th  Cong.),  only 
the  words  “Cinchona  bark  and  quinidine,”  and  striking  out  the 
remainder  of  this  subsection  (C)  beginning  with  “when  held  by  any 
Government  agency.  *  *  *”  and  ending  with  “*  *  *  materials 

so  acquired.” 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mattison. 

Mr.  Mattison.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(Hearings  were  resumed  on  this  subject,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1948.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chair¬ 
man,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sund- 
strom,  McMillen,  Ivilburn,  Cole,  Hull,  Scott,  Banta,  Fletcher,  Nichol¬ 
son,  Spence,  Brown,  Patman,  Folger,  and  Buchanan. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  take  up  H.  R.  6571  and  any  related  bills  which 
might  be  before  the  committee. 

This  bill  considers  certain  features  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947.  This  matter  has  been  up  before  the  committee  twice  this  year. 
Because  the  subject  matter  was  somewhat  new  to  the  committee,  we 
thought  we  had  better  take  a  little  more  time  for  study,  so  we  reported 
out  a  bill  continuing  these  controls  for  30  days.  The  Senate  amended 
that  bill  to  include  a  90-day  continuance,  and  the  House  accepted  the 
amendment.  Under  that  law,  these  controls  expire  on  May  31, 1948. 

These  hearings  are  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of 
continuing  the  controls  to  December  31, 1949,  and  studying  any  amend¬ 
ments  offered  with  respect  to  said  controls. 

(The  bill  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[H.  R.  6571,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1948  (Public  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “May  31,  1948"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “February  28,  1949”. 
Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“quinine,”.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“May  31, 1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “February  28,  1949”. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  any  further,  I  understand  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  controls  over  quinine  werecl  iscontinued.  Also 
I  understand  there  is  suggested  that  we  add  to  the  products  now  under 
controls  certain  fertilizers. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  will  be 
happy  to  have  you  proceed. 
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Secretary  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may,  I  will 
read  my  statement,  and  then,  in  answer  to  specific  questions  with  which 
I  may  not  be  familiar,  I  will  ask  the  privilege  to  call  upon  technicians 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  who  are  prepared  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  SAWYER,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  H.  B.  McCOY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 

DOMESTIC  COMMERCE;  AND  MATTHEW  HALE,  SOLICITOR’S 

OFFICE 

Secretary  Sawyer.  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  committee’s  courtesy  in  setting  aside  time  for  this  hearing  on  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act.  I  realize  that  you  have  many  other  matters 
under  consideration  and  that  your  time  is  limited. 

I  have  been  informed  that  at  the  hearings  held  by  this  committee  in 
February,  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  McCoy  testified  at  length  concerning  the 
powers  we  are  now  discussing.  I  understand  also  that  copies  of  the 
third  quarterly  report  and  of  Mr.  McCoy’s  earlier  testimony  have  been 
distributed  to  you  over  the  week  end. 

You  have,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail.  Consequently,  I  shall  set  forth 
very  briefly  my  position  with  respect  to  the  several  powers  which 
expire  on  May  31  under  Public  Law  427.  These  pow7ers  are  : 

First,  bi'oad  allocation  and  priorities  powers  over  tin  and  tin  prod¬ 
ucts,  over  antimony,  and  over  quinine,  quinidine,  and  cinchona  bark 
held  by  the  Government  or  derived  from  Government  stocks. 

Second,  power  to  control  imports  of  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 

Third,  power  to  assist  the  export  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials, 
to  assist  the  export  of  materials  needed  to  increase  the  production 
abroad  of  materials  critically  needed  in  the  United  States,  and  to  assist 
the  export  of  materials  where  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  that 
prompt  shipment  is  of  high  public  importance  and  essential  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  power  to  restrict  or  control  exports  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  July  2,  1940,  is  not  involved,  as  that  was  extended  by  Public 
Law  395.  The  power  to  allocate  the  use  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  was  also  extended  by  that  law  and  is  not  involved  here.  I 
understand,  however,  that  technical  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  effect  of  Public  Law  427  on  that  extension  wdiich  should  be 
clarified. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  primarily  interested  in  the  import 
controls  over  fats  and  oils  and  rice  and  rice  products,  and  has  already 
testified  before  this  committee.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  discuss  this 
problem. 

The  problem  in  tin  results  from  the  devastation  caused  during  the 
war  to  the  main  producing  areas  in  the  Far  East.  These  have  not 
yet  reached  prewar  rates  of  production.  The  need  for  tin  is  great — 
for  food  preservation  in  the  form  of  tin  cans;  for  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  brass,  bronze,  and  babbitt ;  for  construction  and 
production  in  the  form  of  solder;  and  for  innumerable  other  chemical, 
industrial,  and  medicinal  uses. 
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Our  present  estimates  indicate  that  unrestricted  industrial  demand 
in  the  United  States  would  amount  to  113,000  tons  of  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  tin  in  1948,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  requirements 
of  the  Munitions  Board  strategic  stock  pile.  Our  present  estimate 
of  the  United  States  primary  and  secondary  tin  supply  in  1948  is  just 
below  88,000  tons.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  most  essential  re¬ 
quirements  are  filled,  in  order  to  prevent  an  unrestrained  scramble 
for  the  insufficient  supplies,  with  resulting  maldistribution  and  in¬ 
creased  prices,  and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  build  up  the  strategic 
stock  pile,  I  recommend  continuance  of  our  present  authority. 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group,  a  United  Nations  affiliate,  has 
just  released  its  estimates  of  world  production  and  industrial  require¬ 
ments.  These  estimates  show  that  world  production  has  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  advance  estimates  which  were  made  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  As  a  result,  balance  between  supply  and  industrial  requirements 
will  not  be  attained  until  mid-1950.  Previously  balance  by  mid-1949 
had  been  expected.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  addition  of  strate¬ 
gic  stock-piling  requirements  will  make  the  deficits  more  pronounced 
and  further  delay  in  reaching  a  balance. 

The  continued  shortage  of  antimony  in  the  United  States  stems 
primarily  from  the  virtual  cessation  of  production  in  China,  which 
before  the  war  was  the  world’s  principal  supplier  of  this  commodity. 
In  the  1935-39  period,  world  production  averaged  about  35,000  tons 
a  year,  which  China  accounting  for  almost  half  the  total.  World 
production  of  antimony  in  1947  was  probably  not  above  30,000  tons, 
and  shipments  from  China  out  of  new  production  were  a  fraction  of 
the  prewar  level. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  an  important  producer  of  anti¬ 
mony.  Peak  mine  production  before  the  war  was  about  1,000  tons  in 
1937.  Even  during  the  war  years,  when  mining  of  antimony  ore  was 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  annual  production  never  exceeded 
4,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  developments  in  the  supply  picture,  industrial 
demand  for  antimony  has  increased,  thereby  accentuating  the  critical 
outlook.  Furthermore  the  demand  for  strategic  stock-pile  require¬ 
ments  will  delay  the  attainment  of  a  balance. 

In  view  of  the  supply-requirements  situation,  I  recommend  that 
the  present  authority  be  extended. 

The  problem  in  cinchona  bark  and  quinidine  arises  from  the  fact 
that  increasing  medical  knowledge  of  the  use  and  effects  of  quinidine 
for  treatment  of  certain  cardiac  disorders  have  increased  the  demand 
out  of  all  proportions  to  the  increase  in  the  supply.  Although  alloca¬ 
tions  are  strictly  limited  to  the  most  essential  use  in  cardiac  therapy, 
and  no  controlled  quinidine  is  permitted  for  industrial  use  of  chill 
tonics,  supply  in  1948  will  not  equal  essential  demand.  Supply  has 
increased  substantially  this  year  and  is,  in  fact,  greater  than  prewar. 

Allocations  have  been  steadily  increased  until  they  are  now  some 
50  percent  of  requests.  But  production  under  present  technical  con¬ 
ditions  appears  to  be  approaching  its  limit.  Unless  supply  can  be 
increased  further,  the  prospect  subsequent  to  1948  is  for  an  increasing 
deficit. 

There  are  several  possibilities  which  might  result  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  quinidine  so  that  the  present  and  anticipated  demands  could 
be  met.  For  example,  development  of  synthetic  quinidine  by  extrac- 
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tion  from  quinine,  which  is  a  more  expensive  process  than  extraction 
direct  from  the  bark,  or  development  of  increased  supplies  of  natural 
quinidine  through  the  assistance  being  offered  to  the  Netherlands 
under  the  European  Recovery  Program.  While  we  have  hopes  of 
achieving  the  desired  result  through  these  means,  it  seems  clear  that 
neither  promises  immediate  results. 

Y\  e  are,  therefore,  faced  with  two  alternatives : 

1.  The  Government  might  take  no  action  to  control  the  situation, 
and  might  permit  the  existing  and  future  supplies  of  quinidine  to 
seek  the  highest  bidder. 

2.  Continue  the  present  allocations,  with  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  purchase  program  of  the  natural  quinidine  and  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  purchases  of  synthetic  quinidine,  until 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  supply  through  synthetic  production 
and  under  the  European  Recovery  Program  have  been  developed,  and 
until  the  most  convenient  method  of  transferring  the  distribution 
problems  to  private  industry  can  be  worked  out. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative. 
Our  reason  for  this  stand  is  that  we  do  not  feel  that  in  matters  of  public 
health  the  Government  can  afford  to  take  the  risks  which  would  be 
involved  in  an  abrupt  dropping  of  controls  without  a  transition  period. 
So  long  as  supply  is  inadequate,  the  Public  Health  Service  feels  that 
termination  of  controls  over  quinidine  might  have  serious  consequences 
on  the  health  of  many  persons  suffering  from  cardiac  disorders. 

If  the  Congress  decides  the  continue  controls  over  quinidine  and 
cinchona  bark,  th<?  Department  of  Commerce  will  explore  every  means 
of  improving  the  supply  of  quinidine  to  the  point  where  abandonment 
of  controls  will  be  possible. 

Controls  over  quinine  are  no  longer  being  exercised  and  the  author¬ 
ity  to  exercise  them  is  no  longer  necessary. 

I  lie  power  to  assist  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  is 
most  important  to  our  participation  in  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  Without  these  powers,  our  ability  to  live  up  to  our 
commitments,  made  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  would  be 
doubtful,  if  not  impossible. 

Disruption  of  the  international  allocations  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  increased  calls  on  us  for  foods  and  might  well  change  the  pattern  of 
our  imports,  chiefly  from  Chile  and  Canada,  with  consequent  adverse 
effcts  on  the  distribution  of  the  imported  fertilizers. 

The  fertilizer  situation  is  one  which  requires  constant  study,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  possibility  of  using  some  of  the  military  production  to 
take  care  of  the  export  program  or  to  supply  American  farmers.  This 
is  not  an  easy  problem,  as  the  administration  of  occupied  territories  is 
difficult  and  most  important.  At  the  same  time,  consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  domestic  needs. 

One  problem  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
fertilizer  program,  which  the  Congress  could  assist  us  to  solve  if  the 
powers  are  extended  to  cover  the  1918-49  fertilizer  program.  Under 
the  present  law  it  is  not  clear  that  we  can  use  our  powers  to  channel 
raw  material  to  producers  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  needed  for  the 
export  program.  As  a  result  the  burden  of  the  export  program  rests 
disproportionately  on  the  producers  and  users  of  the  kinds  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  which  are  required  for  export.  If  it  were  clear  that  we  were 
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empowered  to  channel  anhydrous  ammonia  and  other  nitrogenous 
compounds  to  producers  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  needed  for  export, 
we  feel  that  the  export  program  could  be  met  more  readily  and  with 
less  impact  on  the  American  farmer.  Accordingly,  we  recommend 
that  the  clarification  embodied  in  the  Norblacl  bill — II.  R.  6508 — should 
be  adopted. 

The  fertilizer  year,  on  which  the  export  and  import  programs  are 
based,  runs  from  July  1  to  June  30.  In  addition,  the  tin  plate  pro¬ 
grams  run  on  a  quarterly  basis,  both  for  the  convenience  of  industry 
and  Government.  This  raises  a  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  these  powers  terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter  or  fertilizer  year. 
I  recommend  that  the  controls  be  extended  to  June  30,  1949,  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  1807.  As  to  any  controls  ”  hich  should  be  extended  beyond 
that  date,  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  them  in  the 
next  session.  Controls  which  are  no  longer  necessary  will  be  dropped 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  regardless  of  the  date  to  which  the  powers 
were  extended. 

Export  priorities  have  been  used,  though  sparingly,  to  increase  the 
production  abroad  of  materials  critically  needed  here.  In  view  of  the 
increased  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  on  stock-piling  critical  and 
strategic  materials,  it  seems  clear  that  these  powers  may  have  increased 
importance,  even  though  they  would  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible 
and  strictly  within  the  criteria  established  bv  the  Congress. 

Export  priorities  have  also  been  used  in  one  case  to  assist  the  export 
of  materials  required  to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy  under  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  was  a  limited  quantity,  some  4,000 
tons,  of  steel  for  Greece.  The  existence  of  these  powers  also  made  it 
possible  for  the  Commerce  Department  to  arrange  informally  for  ex¬ 
ports  of  limited  quantities  of  steel  to  Greece  and  Iceland. 

In  the  light  of  the  foreign-aid  programs,  continual  e  of  this  power 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  bottlenecks  seems  especially  important. 
If  extended,  the  power  will  be  used  sparingly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  established  by  the  Congress.  They  will  not  be  used  where 
the  proposed  export  will  have  an  unduly  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

I  recommend  that  these  export  priorities  powers  be  extended. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  powers 
we  are  now  discussing  to  the  world  food  situation  and  to  world  recov¬ 
ery  generally.  Tin,  fertilizers,  fats  and  oils,  and  rice  are  all  closely 
related  to  cooperative  international  efforts  to  solve  the  present  food 
problems,  as  a  part  of  the  efforts  the  world  is  making  toward  recovery. 
Continuance  of  these  efforts  will,  I  expect  and  believe,  bring  about  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  use  of  these  powers  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Are  there  questions  of  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  effect  would  the  Norblad  bill  have?  If  that 
bill  were  passed,  how  would  that  aid  us  in  obtaining  more  nitrogen? 

Secretary  Sawyer.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Hart,  our  fertilizer 
expert,  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Brown.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  bill,  as  now  written,  permits  us  to  use  for  export  only 
those  materials  which  are  recognized  as  fertilizer  materials.  The 
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Norblad  amendment  would  permit  the  tapping  of  anhydrous  ammonia,, 
a  material  which  is  not  exportable  because  we  cannot  find  the  tanks 
in  which  to  export  the  material. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  you  repeat  that?  We  could  not  hear  you  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bell. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir.  The  bill,  which  is  now  law,  permits  us  to  ex¬ 
port  materials  which  are  in  crystal  or  dry  form.  Anhydrous  ammonia, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nitrogen,  is  not  exportable  because  we  have 
not  the  tanks  with  which  to  export  it.  However,  the  material  can 
readily  be  converted  to  exportable  material,  by  the  introduction  of 
sulfuric  acid,  and  by  being  made  into  sulfate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
exportable  material. 

The  Norblad  bill  would  give  us  the  right  to  tap  that  source  of 
material  and  convert  it  to  sulfate  of  ammonia,  which  is  exportable. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  that  give  us  more  tonnage  of  fertilizer  for  use 
in  America? 

Mr.  Hart.  It.  would,  Mr.  Brown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now 
our  shortage  is  largely  a  shortage  of  solid  nitrogenous  materials. 

Mr.  Brown.  Suppose  we  did  not  extend  these  controls,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  our  chances  of  securing  more  nitrogen  from 
Chile  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Brown,  in  my  opinion,  we  would  have  the  most 
chaotic  condition  in  this  country  that  you  have  ever  seen.  We  would 
probably  have  a  very  large  import  of  Chilean  material  and  Canadian, 
material,  but,  by  the  same  token,  you  would  find  one  of  the  greatest 
export  programs,  one  bidding  against  the  other,  running  the  prices 
up,  which  would  mean  that  our  domestic  price  would  likewise  rise, 
and  we  would  have  simply  a  chaotic  condition  in  the  nitrogen  field! 
today.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  A  hat  portion  of  this  material  do  we  obtain  from  Chile 
and  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hart.  We  get  roughly  102,000  tons  of  nitrogen  from  Chile. 
That,  converted,  would  mean  about  500,000  or  600,000  tons  of  mate¬ 
rial  from  Chile. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  consumption  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hart.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to> 
be  around  900,000  tons  this  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  see  this  bill  would  end  controls  in  February.  That 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  fertilizing  season  in  my  section  of  the  country. 

.  Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir;  it  would  not,  Mr.  Brown.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  controls  ended  February  28,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  would 
happen.  Every  manufacturer  would  drag  his  heels,  so  to  speak, 
waiting  for  the  time  to  pass,  so  he  would  not  have  to  export.  No 
one  wants  to  export  at  this  time.  So  that  the  impact,  during  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  when  we  would  have  to  get  the  material  out.  would 
create  an  impossible  situation.  In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  would  feel  an  impact  during  March  as  tliev  have  never  felt 
before.  We  had  the  same  thing  occurring  this  year  and  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Congress  got  a  great  many  protests  from  farmers  stating 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  moving  all  of  the  production 
for  export.  The  answer  was  that  they  simply  did  not  ship  it  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  left  it  all  for  the  last  minute.  If  they  do  the  same 
thing  again,  and  wait  until  February,  that  is  just  when  we  need  it 
most  for  domestic  consumption.  So’ I  certainly  hope  that  the  com- 
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mittee  can  see  its  way  clear  to  extend  these  controls  to  June  30,  1949, 
rather  than  February  28,  1949. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  fertilizer  situation  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  meeting  our  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  We  are  short,  sir.  We  are  still  short. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  this  bill  increase  the  amount  of  fertilizer  available 
for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  or  will  it  decrease  it? 

Mr.  Hart.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  increase  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  It  would  increase  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  through 
the  allocation,  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  or  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  we  are  now 
getting  about  187,000  tons  of  nitrogen.  We  are  allocated  that  by  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee.  In  return,  they  ask  us 
to  export  approximately  61,000.  So  you  see  we  are  getting  in  3 
tons  for  every  one  we  export.  So  obviously  we  are  ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  we  not  get  those  imports  without  this  interna¬ 
tional  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  You  say  would  we  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Could  we  not  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  If  we  are  going  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations, 
we  may,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Hart.  If  we  are  going  to  withdraw  from  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee,  we  might;  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  of  the  existence  of 
this  international  organization  we  can  get  more  fertilizer  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  than  if  it  did  not  exist  ?  Is  that  what 
you  are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Frankly,  I  think  we  are,  yes;  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  feel  that  we  are :  there  is  a  decided  world-wide  need  for  nitrogen. 
We  all  recognize  that  fact.  There  is  a  deficit  of  900,000  to  a  million 
tons,  world-wide.  If  there  were  no  controls,  Mr.  Congressman,  what 
would  happen  would  be  this :  everv  broker  in  the  United  States  would 
start  to  bid  against  the  other  brokers  to  get  those  nitrogenous  mate¬ 
rials  for  export.  The  result  is  obvious.  If  you  and  I  wanted  to 
export  to  France,  as  an  illustration,  and  I  bid  $30  for  a  piece  of  goods, 
and  you  say,  “I  bid  $35,”  it  will  go  on  up  and  your  domestic  market 
will  follow  right  behind  it  and,  as  a  result,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  be  paying  $100  to  $125  a  ton — and  I  saw  that  during  the  last 
war - 

Mr.  Brown.  Doctor,  will  you  yield  to  me  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  we  export  any  of  this  fertilizer  material  which 
we  received  from  Chile  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir ;  not  a  pound. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  currency  is  more  in  demand  in  the  world  today 
than  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  sir.  I  think  the  United 
States  dollar  is  the  dominating  currency  in  the  world  today. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Then,  what  you  are  telling  the  committee  is  that  there 
are  other  currencies  that  can  bid  against  our  dollar  and  get  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Mr.  Hart.  No;  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstood  me  there.  I  am 
talking  about  the  American  dollar,  and  the  American  broker. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  saving,  though,  in  effect,  that  foreigners  can 
outbid  us  in  this  matter  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  think  they  could  domestically,  and  use  it  for  exports. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  they  use  it  for  export,  they  have  still  got  to  get 
more  money  than  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hart.  Not  necessarily.  They  could  work  it  on  a  commodity 
basis.  I  happen  to  know  one  country  that  is  doing  that  very  thing, 
shipping  materials  to  this  country  in  payment  for  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  after  all,  commodities  are  convertible  into  dollars 
or  currency  of  some  kind.  What  you  are  saying  to  this  committee 
this  morning,  as  I  interpret  you — and  in  my  opinion  your  statement 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way — is  that  other  currencies, 
currencies  of  other  countries,  are  able  to  compete  with  the  dollar  for 
fertilizer,  whether  it  be  domestically,  or  in  Chile  or  anywhere  Mse. 

Mr.  Hart.  If  I  have  given  you  that  impression,  sir;  I  have  given 
you  an  erroneous  impression.  I  do  not  believe  that  situation  exists. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  that  impression.  That 
is  what  you  are  saying  here. 

Mr.  Hart.  Well,  possibly  I  am.  If  I  did,  why,  I  made  a  mistake. 
Just  what  point. is  it  that  I  made  a  mistake  on  in  your  mind?  The 
point  T  am  trying  to  get  to  you  is  that  they  need  the  imports  and! 
we  need  the  exports. 

Mr.  Smith.  Chile  produces  certain  ingredients  which  go  into  the 
production  of  fertilizer;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  H  art.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  She  is  one  of  the  principal  producers;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  world  is  bidding  for  those  products;  is  that  not 
true  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  No.  sir;  they  are  not  bidding  for  those  products.  They 
are  allocated  bv  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  Wait  a  minute.  We  are  assuming  that  there  is  no  allo¬ 
cation.  I  want  to  know  what  this  allocation  is  going  to  do  to  the 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  going  to 
give  him  more  fertilizer  than  he  would  get  if  we  did  not  have  these 
allocations. 

Mr.  Hart.  In  my  opinion  he  is  going  to  get  more  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  allocation  system. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  telling  this  committee  that  you  think  so.  I 
am  asking  you  why  that  should  be  the  case,  since  the  United  States 
has  the  buying  power  to  bid  against  any  country  in  the  world  with 
respect  to  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Hart.  You  have  a  world  shortage.  Do  vou  want  to  participate, 
and  do  you  want  to  help  alleviate  this  world  shortage  or  do  you  want 
to  be  independent  and  disregard  the  world’s  need?  If  we  do,  we  have 
got  to  go  into  the  allocation  system.  If  we  do  not,  then,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  disregarding  it  and  fertilizer  will  come  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  sir;  put  your  proposition  on  that  basis,  and  not 
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on  the  basis  that  you  are  adding  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  the 
farmer  of  the  United  States  will  get.  Put  it  on  the  basis  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  world  distribution,  getting  fertilizer  to  people  who  probably 
would  not  get  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  point  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  his  testi¬ 
mony,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  understood. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  you  made  the  statement  that  we  were  going  to  get 
more  fertilizer  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hart.  Under  the  allocation  system,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly  under  the  allocation  system.  But  I  said 
without  the  allocation  system.  In  other  words,  is  it  a  good  position  for 
the  United  States  to  be  in  to  allow  this  so-called  allocation  system  to 
tell  us  how  much  fertilizer  our  farmers  shall  have,  and  deny  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  our  farmers  getting  wliat  fertilizer  they  need?  That  is 
the  question. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  a  question  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  sir.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  individual  opinion  is  not  going  to  influence  Congress  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  believe  in  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  allocation  system. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  I  ask  where  will  the  material  considered  in  the 
Norblad  bill  come  from? 

Mr.  Hart.  It  will  come  from  several  States,  Mr.  Brown ;  it  will  come 
from  Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  principally.  A  little  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Brown.  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Hart.  Some  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Brown.  Oregon? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  there  is  no  manufacture  out  in  Oregon.  They  have 
a  conversion  out  there,  Mr.  Brown,  through  which  they  take  the  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  and  convert  it  to  a  solid  material. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  see.  We  had  testimony  here  before  by  some  other 
witnesses  that  the  American  farmer  was  receiving  only  about  TO 
percent  of  the  amount  of  fertilizer  he  needed,  compared  with  the 
German  farmer,  who  was  receiving  about  80  percent.  Some  witnesses 
testified  before,  according  to  my  recollection,  that  they  thought  the 
Ordnance  Department  could  supply  the  fertilizer  needed  for  export 
other  than  for  occupied  areas;  and  that  we  could  use  our  industry 
production  here.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  testimony  was  given  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  before  this  committee — a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  the  deep¬ 
est  respect.  I  think  the  figure  that  he  used  as  the  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  domestic  needs  was  1,160,000  tons.  Predicated  on  that  fig¬ 
ure,  sir,  we  the  American  farmer,  would  be  getting  less  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmer.  However,  using  the  realistic  figure  of  900,000  tons  for 
our  needs,  we  would  have  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  German 
farmer  would  be  getting.  So  you  see  it  is  a  matter  of  the  starting  figure. 
If  we  adjust  our  needs  high  enough,  we  could  show  that  we  were  only 
getting  25  percent,  or  10  percent.  It  depends  upon  how  high  you  go 
on  your  domestic  requirements  figure. 

Mr.  Brown  The  War  Department  could  not  supply  all  export  needs  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  if  you  want  to  take  care  of  the 
occupied  areas,  I  am  still  hopeful  that  some  way,  somehow,  facilities 
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may  be  increased,  to  the  point  to  where  we  could  probably  ask  Ordnance 
to  contribute  toward  our  program.  But  we  cannot  do  that  and  have 
the  occupied  areas  suffer.  You  see,  Mr.  Brown,  we  are  in  a  peculiar 
position.  The  United  Kingdom  and  ourselves  are  about  the  only  ones 
who  are  contributing  any  fertilizer  to  the  occupied  areas.  Korean, 
South  Korean,  and  Japanese  requirements  are  taken  care  of  entirely 
by  United  States  Ordnance,  and  their  needs  are  high. 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  the  ordnance  plants  are  not  manufacturing 
fertilizer,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hart.  All  of  the  facilities  which  are  now  available  are  being 
operated;  yes,  sir.  There  are  only  three  anhydrous  ammonia  plants 
operated  by  the  Army.  They  are  the  only  three  they  have  left.  The 
rest  of  them  have  either  been  leased  or  sold.  Those* three  plants,  the 
Army  tells  us,  are  going  at  top  speed.  And  the  material  derived  from 
those  is  going  to  the  occupied  areas  and  to  the  conversion  to  ammonium 
nitrate. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  are  our  normal  requirements  of  tin  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hart.  Tin? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoy.  We  estimate  the  unrestricted  demand  today  to  be  about 
113,000  tons,  against  a  possible  supply  of  about  88,000  tons. 

Mr.  Spence.  Is  any  tin  mined  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCoy.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Spence.  Has  any  tin  ever  been  mined  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Spence.  That  is,  for  industrial  purposes. 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hayes  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  H.  HAYES,  CHIEF,  N0NFERR0US  METALS 
DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  previous  years,  before  the  war,  there  were  a  few 
hundred  tons  per  year  mined  from  properties  in  the  United  States. 
There  has  never  been  any  large  commercial  deposit  mined  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  think  during  the  McKinley  administration  there  was' 
a  high-protective  tariff  placed  on  the  importation  of  tin  or  tin  plate. 
Do  you  remember  the  history  of  that  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Erwin 
Vogelsang,  chief  of  our  tin  section,  has  any  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Vogelsand.  I  here  is  no  tariff  on  tin.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  goes  further  back  than  that,  that  a  tariff 
can  be  put  on  tin  at  any  time  that  the  mines  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as  1,500  tons  of  tin.  But  it  has  never  been  put  in  effect 
because  we  have  never  produced  that  much. 

Mi-.  Spence.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  tariff  of  1930.  I  think  it  was 
the  McKinley  administration  which  placed  a  very  high  protective 
tariff  on  tin  or  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Vogelsand.  I  think  that  is  the  same  tariff,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hull.  Was  that  in  1890? 

Mr.  Spence.  It  was  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Vogelsand.  That  was  on  tin  plate,  I  believe,  Mr.  Congressman. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  tariff  on  pig  tin. 

Mr.  Spence.  I  think  that  tariff  was  for  protection  and  intended  for 
protection.  The  infant  industry  it  was  intended  to  protect  has  not  yet 
materialized. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  This  committee  held  rather  extended  hearings  on  tin 
last  winter  and  made  a  rather  searching  analysis  of  the  situation.  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  page  3  of  your  statement,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  line  10 : 

Estimates  show  that  world  production  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  the 
advance  estimates  which  were  made  last  October. 

Will  you  point  out  the  reasons  why  actual  production  is  falling 
short  of  estimates  made  last  October? 

Secretary  Sawyer.  May  I  ask  someone  else  to  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  quite  all  right. 

Secretary  Sawyer.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  estimates  of  last  October  were  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand  by  mid-1949. 
The  delay  in  attaining  that  increase  is  due  to  slower  rehabilitation  in 
the  Far  East, — in  Malaya,  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  in  Siam,  in 
French  Indochina,  and  Burma.  That  increase  in  production  has  not 
been  as  great  as  anticipated,  because  the  equipment  has  not  been  reha¬ 
bilitated  as  fast,  the  new  tin  dredges'  which  got  over  there  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  accumulate  the  greater  production  that  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  disappointment  as  to 
the  activity  out  there?  What  is  the  difficulty?  Why  do  they  not 
push  along,  on  a  matter  so  important  as  this? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  I  believe  they  are,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  believe 
they  are  attempting  to  increase  that  production  as  fast  as  possible,  but 
it  apparently  is  not  possible  to  get  that  increase  as  fast  as  was  antici¬ 
pated  bv  the  people  who  operate  there. 

Mr.  Talle.  Who  are  the  people  who  are  operating? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  the  British  and  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Talle.  Will  you  review  the  facts  about  the  45  percent  ad  val¬ 
orem  tax  which  applies  to  Malayan  ores? 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  statement  on  that  was  that  a  45  percent  ad  valorem 
tax  would  be  applied  unless  there  was  no  subsidy  on  tin  production 
by  our  smelter  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Talle.  Our  only  smelter — in  fact,  the  only  smelter  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere — is  at  Texas  City,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  that  is  subsidized,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  because  it  is  subsidized  by  our  Government,  we  can¬ 
not  buy  the  Malayan  ore  unless  we  pay  a  45  percent  ad  valorem  tax ; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  does  not  help  our  tin  situation  here,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 
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Mr.  T  alle.  So  we  must  turn  to  the  Bolivian  ores,  which  are  very- 
difficult  to  refine? 

Mr.  Hates.  It  should  be  understood  that  we  are  also  purchasing 
concentrates  from  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Talle.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  making  progress  backwards. 

Mr.  H  ayes.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  we  are.  We  are  improving, 
but  the  schedule  has  ben  postponed  for  approximately  one  year,  before 
such  time  as  we  will  be  in  balance  under  the  present  estimates. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to  why  we  are  not  progressing 
better  in  the  areas  where  the  really  good  ores  are — that  is,  in  Malaya, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hayes.  es,  sir;  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Mr.  T  alle.  What  could  we  do  to  stimulate  whoever  is  responsible 
for  doing  the  work  out  there  to  carry  on  a  little  faster? 

Mr.  Hayes.  W  e  have  offered  to  give  any  help  which  we  can  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  supplies,  in  order  to  speed  up  that  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  dredges  were  built  in  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
production  out  there.  Those  dredges  are  now  there  and  operating. 

Mr.  Talle.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  anomalous  to  have  a  tax  of  that 
nature  imposed  for  the  reason  that  we  subsidize  a  smelter  in  Texas  City, 
when  the  British  are  taking  over  entire  industries  and  having  them  run 
by  the  Government?  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  hold  you  responsible  for  that  situation,  sir,  but  it  is  a  little 
shocking — it  must  be  to  those  who  believe  in  brotherly  love — to  find 
such  a  situation  existing. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sundstrom. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  Could  you  explain  under  the  allocation  program 
the  refusal  to  grant  a  sufficient  amount  of  tin  to  certain  industry  to 
make  a  sufficient  amount  of  steel  wire  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  believe  Mr.  Vogelsang  should  answer  that  question. 
The  matter  is  being  discussed  now  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  details 
on  it. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Gentlemen,  unfortunately  under  any  kind  of  con¬ 
trols  there  are  certain  inequities  which  occur  in  certain  industries.  We 
have  endeavored  to  give  all  industry  something  in  the  way  of  tin, 
which  have  used  tin  heretofore.  The  pattern  of  industry  during  the 
war  is  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  prior  to  the  war.  We  are 
now  going  through  this  control  of  tin  since  December  17,  1941,  and 
followed  the  pattern  along  during  the  war  and  back  into  civilian  pro¬ 
duction.  During  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  substitutes  devel¬ 
oped  for  tin.  I  am  quite  frank  to  say  that  a  lot  of  those  substitutes, 
while  satisfactory  to  a  certain  degree,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  if  there 
was  a  free  use  of  tin.  But  they  are  satisfactory  in  those  industries 
where  there  have  been  substitutes  developed,  and  we  try  to  keep  down 
the  amount  of  tin  which  goes  into  those  particular  industries,  where 
we  do  not  think  they  are  harmed  over-all  in  their  entire  business.  We 
have  substitutes  which  are  suitable  but  not  as  desirable  as  tin  itself,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  Do  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  is  changing? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Sundstrom.  From  wliat  it  was  the  last  time  you  testified  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  In  other  words,  these  wire  people  cannot  expect  any 
relief  at  all,  over  what  they  are  getting  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  would  not  say  that.  We  have  given  relief  for 
certain  products  where  tin  is  an  absolute  essential.  But  we  have  not 
given  tin  for  any  or  all  uses  where  there  are  substitutes  which  seem  to 
be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sundstrom.  I  believe  the  last  time  we  had  this  bill  up  the 
question  was  what  engineer  decided  it  was  a  necessity  or  not,  whether 
Ave  should  take  the  opinion  of  engineers  who  had  been  in  industry  for 
a  great  many  years  or  whether  we  should  take  the  opinion  of  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  We  take  industry’s  opinion.  They  come  in  and 
argue  those  things  with  us.  They  send  their  experts  down  here  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  is  the  production  of  the  Texas  City  smelter? 

Mr.  Vogel  sang.  At  the  present  time  it  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
around  30,000  to  32,000  tons. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  other  industries,  what  other  private  industries 
are  producing  tin  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  There  are  two  companies,  the  Vulcan  Detinning 
Co.  and  the  Metal  Thermite  Co.,  which  are  producing  tin  from  tinplate 
scrap.  Their  production  amounts  to  around  2,000  tons  a  year  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Spence.  And  that  is  all  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  2,000  tons  to  which  you  referred  is  produced 
in  a  reprocessing  activity? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  produce  any  tin  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  They  produce  pig  tin.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
secondary  tin  otherwise,  in  addition  to  primary  tin. 

The  Chairman.  And  pig  tin  is  produced  from  scrap,  also? 

Mr.  V  ogelsang.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sundstrom  mentioned  one  of  the  problems 
which  we  had  before  us  in  the  previous  hearings.  The  other,  I  think, 
had  to  do  with  the  ceramic  industry.  The  wire  people  and  the  ceramic 
people  claimed  they  had  been  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  we  had  before  us  amendments  to 
correct  that  situation.  What  about  the  ceramic  industry  ?  Have  they 
been  given  any  relief? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  A  certain  amount  of  relief  has  been  given  in  the 
way  of  a  greater  amount  of  tin  oxide. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  a  greater  amount? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  A  slightly  greater  amount,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  tin  does  the  ceramic  industry  use? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  They  get  20  tons  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  needs?  What  do  they  claim  they 
need  ? 
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Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  could  not  say  at  the  moment.  The  demand  is 
very  great.  We  get  astronomical  figures  as  to  what  they  might  use. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  they  actually  would  use. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  will  ask  you  what  I  asked  you  last  fall.  Are  you  per¬ 
mitting  the  use  of  tin  now  for  making  shelves  for  refrigerators? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  They  are  still  on  the  verboten  list? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  does  this  affect  wire  used  for  fencing? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  would  not  be  permitted.  It  never  was  used 
for  fencing. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  never  was  used  for  fencing  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  would  not  think  so.  It  is  generally  galvanized 
wire — zinc. 

Mr.  Smith.  Certain  companies  are  complaining  that  you  are  dis¬ 
criminating  against  them,  companies  which  have  been  using  tin  for  a 
great  many  years.  They  state  they  are  now  not  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  In  what  form  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  mention  the  company’s 
name. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  What  is  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tin  wire. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Well,  as  I  say,  perhaps  you  can  call  it  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  if  you  like,  but  the  thing  is  that  we  find  that  there  are  substitutes 
which  can  be  used  for  most  of  those  uses,  which  are  perhaps  not  as 
satisfactory  as  tin  would  be,  but  which  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  complain  that  tin  is  going  into  beer  cans  and 
that  they  are  being  denied  the  use  of  tin  for  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
more  essential  use.  I  am  not  taking  that  position.  I  am  iust  making 
the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  so  happens  that  a  lot  of  beer  cans  are  being  made, 
under  the  act,  but  the  amount  of  tin  which  is  used  for  making  tin  plate 
is  restricted  to  a  certain  tonnage.  The  main  part  of  tin  plate  use 
is,  of  course,  for  the  packaging  of  food,  what  is  left  over  goes  into  the 
things  that  are  permitted,  and  among  them  are  beer  cans. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  more  question  regarding  quinidine.  What 
is  the  supply  situation  respecting  quinidine  at  the  present  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  when  this  act  was  extended  a  couple  of  months 
ago? 

Mr.  McCoy.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Irving  White  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  White.  Compared  with  a  couple  of  months  ago,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  passed  the  bill,  about  3  months  ago,  extending 
these  controls. 

Mr.  A\  kite.  The  estimate  at  that  time  was  for  the  current  calendar 
year — 1948.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about  now.  We  cannot  see 
beyond  that  anything  specific,  so  I  would  say  the  figures  are  the  same. 

Mi-.  Smith.  There  has  been  no  change  ? 

Mr.  White.  There  has  been  no  change. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  In  testimony  offered  by  the  president  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.  before  the  Senate  committee,  he  makes  the  following 
statement,  and  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  from  the  Department 
comment  on  this : 

The  release  of  all  controls  over  tin  at  this  time  should  cause  no  confusion 
in  tin-using  industries.  Tin  has  been  in  substantially  adequate  supply  for  several 
months.  While  the  removal  of  all  controls  might  result  in  some  slight  flurry  of 
readjustment,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  use 
of  tin  will  follow  the  termination  of  controls.  The  supplies  of  tin  available  in  the 
United  States  should  be  20  to  25  percent  higher  than  the  1947  consumption,  and 
in  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  distribution  use  controls  over  tin  should 
be  dropped. 

Mr.  McCoy.  That  was  their  proposal,  that  tin  supply  available  to 
the  United  States  was  adequate  to  meet  our  needs.  Our  own  estimates 
do  not  bear  that  out.  We  estimated,  for  1948 — and  this  is  on  page  76  of 
the  recent  third  quarterly  report  on  the  Second  Decontrol  Act — we 
estimate  that  our  total  new  supply  will  be  87,000  tons  in  1948  as 
against  the  1947  available  of  89, '200  tons.  We  foresee  an  even  smaller 
amount  this  year  than  we  had  last  year,  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  some  windfall  amounts  last  year,  in  1947,  captured  enemy 
stocks,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  scene  now. 

it  is  true  that  the  estimates  on  total  world  primary  tin  production 
indicate  an  increase  from  about  114,000  long  tons  in  1947  to  150,000 
tons  in  1948.  However,  world  consumption  is  also  rising,  and  we  have 
to  consider  that,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  tin  that  is  available 
to  the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  other  countries  is  also  rising, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  we  will  reach  balance,  where  supply  is  equal 
to  the  unrestricted  demand,  until  mid-1949  or  later. 

If  controls  were  taken  off,  there  again  rises  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  get  our  fair  share  of  the  tin  produced,  as  we  do 
now  under  the  international  allocation  system.  All  the  members  of 
that  group  submit  their  requirements  for  discussion,  their  total  un¬ 
restricted  requirements,  and,  on  the  basis  of  those  unrestricted  re¬ 
quirements,  a  fair  division  of  the  available  supply  is  made.  By  that 
system  we  believe  that  the  United  States  gets  its  fair  share  of  the 
amount  of  tin. 

If  controls  were  taken  off  here,  there  would  be  a  scramble  for  tin 
in  the  world’s  markets  and  the  price  would  undoubtedly  go  up.  With¬ 
out  any  control  here,  those  who  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  woidd 
get  it  for  the  specified  uses  to  which  they  wanted  to  put  it.  There 
would  not  be  the  equitable  distribution,  we  think,  that  we  have  now 
through  a  system  of  allocations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCoy.  I  wanted  your  position 
stated  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Does  England  get  more  tin  than  it  did  before  1941  ? 
Do  they  import  more  tin  ? 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  specifically.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Vogelsang  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  producing  countries  of 
tin,  and  naturally  they  import  tin,  they  make  it  over  there.  But  they 
are  exporters  on  balance.  In  other  words,  they  are  one  of  the  countries 
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who  have  exportable  surpluses  which  are  divided  amongst  the  various 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McCoy.  I  suppose  your  question  is  directed  to  the  consumption 
of  tin. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  My  question  is,  Do  they  import  more  tin  now  than 
they  did  before  1941  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  do  not  import  as  much? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  we  send  any  tin  from  this  country  to  any  other 
country? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Very  little.  I  think  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 
Very  small  amounts  are  allowed  to  go  out  of  here  through  a  quota 
which  we  have  in  the  Office  of  International  Trade.  It  only  goes  in 
small  pound  quantities,  mostly  to  South  American  countries,  to  help  out 
an  over-all  program,  and  most  of  it  goes  to  definite  programs,  such  as 
mining  companies  owned  by  Americans,  or  sugar  plantations,  or  things 
of  that  kind.  But  we  certainly  are  not  exporters  of  tin  as  such. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  You  are  speaking  of  the  British  Empire  as  exporters 
of  tin.  The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  is  an  importer. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes;  they  import  the  ore.  They  produce  a  little  in 
Cornwall,  but  very  little.  They  import  the  ores,  make  tin  out  of  it  and 
reexport  the  tin  from  there,  and  from  Malaya,  where  they  do  the  smelt¬ 
ing  of  all  the  ores,  in  Malaya. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  What  is  the  smelting  capacity  in  Malaya?  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  more  than  enough  for  anything  they  can 
produce  down  there. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  They  can  smelt  it  all  right  in  Malaya? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  are  these  supplies  of  tin  allocated?  Is  there  not 
some  process  by  which  they  are  allocated  to  the  various  countries?  Is 
there  not  a  commission  of  some  kind  which  has  the  power  to  allocate 
these  materials? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  How  we  allocate  it  to  the  different  users? 

Mr.  Spence.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  which  goes 
to  all  users  every  month,  in  which  they  estimate  their  stocks,  how  much 
tin  they  require,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  their  answers  the  tin  is  allo¬ 
cated  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  domestic  allocation? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spence,  I  think,  has  in  mind  whether  there  is  an 
allocation  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  To  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes.  The  Combined  Tin  Committee  makes  the 
allocation.  On  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  there  are  eight  mem¬ 
ber  nations — and  we  are  one  of  them.  They  divide  up  all  the  pig 
tin  that  is  available — not  concentrates.  We  can  buy  all  the  concen¬ 
trates  we  want  on  the  basis  of  where  we  can  get  them — but  pig  tin  is 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires  which  are  sent  to  all  countries, 
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and  every  country  reports  what  it  would  like  to  have.  Then,  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  is  given  to  all  of  the  applicants.  Under  that  system 
we  get  our  proportionate  share,  and  it  is  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  Spence.  Are  those  allocations  fairly  made  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  countries? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes. 

Mr.  -Spence.  Where  does  the  authority  come  from  to  make  these 
allocations  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  This  Combined  Tin  Committee  was  set  up  under 
a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  after  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  went 
out  of  business  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  a  voluntary  committee 
which  operates  to  divide  up  the  available  supply  in  the  most  equitable 
manner. 

Mr.  Spence.  But  the  allocations  made  by  this  committee  are  agreed 
to  by  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson  Is  that  one  reason  why  the  wire-nail  people  can¬ 
not  get  tin  for  their  wire  nails? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  What  do  you  mean?  The  allocation? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  No.  It  is  because  of  the  short  supply,  and  we  have 
to  control  the  use  of  tin  to  keep  within  the  amount  we  are  going 
to  get. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  said  that  you  allocated  it  based  on  their  needs, 
and  cut  it  down  to  that  allocation.  I  read  one  letter  which  stated  that 
they  do  not  get  any. 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  Wire  nails  have  not  had  any  tin  in  them  for  a  long 
time.  And  there  are  substitutes  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  they  are  no  good,  as  you  stated  before,  or 
as  somebody  did. 

'  Mr.  Vogelsang.  I  did  not  say  they  are  no  good. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  do  not  work  out? 

Mr.  Vogelsang.  They  are  not  as  satisfactory  and  they  do  not  look 
as  nice.  But  they  are  adequate  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  nail. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions? 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  had  you  with  us.  If  you 
care  to  make  a  supplemental  statement,  you  may  do  so.  And  1  pre¬ 
sume  you  will  come  back  later  if  the  committee  wants  to  hear  from 
you. 

Secretary  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to 
add  anything  except  to  state  that,  according  to  my  statement,  these 
controls  would  be  minimized  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  will  be  the 
policy  as  long  as  I  am  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Sawyer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Rhodes  is  from  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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STATEMENT  OF  F.  MARION  RHODES,  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  at  the 
present  time  the  only  controls  remaining  of  the  numerous  controls 
exercised  during  the  war  by  this  Department  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  are  those  provided  for  in  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947,  as  extended  by  Public  Law  427. 

These  controls  by  the  terms  of  the  act  will  expire  on  May  31,  1948, 
unless  extended.  The  existing  world  situation  with  reference  to  the 
commodities  presently  under  control  is  such  that  this  Department  con¬ 
siders  it  essential  that  the  controls  provided  for  in  the  Second  De¬ 
control  Act  with  respect  to  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products,  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers,  and  tin  and  tin  products  be  continued. 

Ihe  Congress  has  recognized  the  fact  that  for  this  country  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  international  responsibilities  and  achieve  its  foreign  policy 
objectives  it  must  assist  in  the  economic  reconstruction  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  countries  devastated  by  the  war. 

Limited  import  controls  are  needed  in  order  to  assure  equitable  in¬ 
ternational  distribution,  through  international  organizations  such  as 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization,  United  Nations,  of  certain  materials  which  are 
in  critical  short  supply  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Ihe  continuation  of  the  power  to  grant  limited  priorities  assistance 
for  export  is  required  to  fulfill  the  international  responsibilities  of  this 
country  and  to  protect  the  domestic  economy.  The  domestic  economy 
further  requires  continued  protection  by  restricting  the  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  tin  and  tin  products  for  which  we  are  substantially 
dependent  upon  import  in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of  minimum 
supplies  for  the  most  urgent  purposes.  This  Department  does  not 
have  administrative  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  controls  over 
fertilizers  and  tin,  but  it  is  directly  concerned  with  the  availability  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  these  commodities  for  the  uses  needed  to  produce 
and  conserve  food. 

The  over-all  world  supply  of  fats  and  oils  continues  to  represent  one 
of  the  chief  postwar  deficiencies  in  agricultural  commodities.  The 
5-year  prewar  average  production  was  12,900,000  metric  tons  and  the 
exportable  supplies  from  producing  areas  moving  in  international 
trade  were  5,890,000  metric  tons  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  includ¬ 
ing  butter. 

The  1947  and  1948  production  estimates  are  practically  the  same, 
that  is  10,300,000  metric  tons  each  year  or  considerably  under  the  pre¬ 
war  average.  The  reasonable  target  or  goal  set  for  world  exportable 
supplies  in  1948  is  only  3,700,000  metric  tons,  including  butter. 

The  recommended  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  import 
allocations  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  oil  content  were  354  000 
metric  tons  in  1946  and  472,000  metric  tons  in  1947.  Tentative  recom¬ 
mended  allocations  to  the  United  States  for  1948  are  421,000  metric 
tons  as  compared  to  the  first  tentative  allocation  of  366,000  metric 
tons  for  1947.  Of  the  421,000  tons  originally  recommended  for  1948, 
a  total  of  62,500  tons  represented  castor  and/or  oiticia  oils  which  have 
since  been  excluded  from  allocations  by  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee.  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  alloca- 
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tions  for  1948  will  be  revised  when  more  complete  supply  data  becomes 
available. 

In  order  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  world  supplies, 
import  controls  should  be  continued.  The  United  States  is  a  net 
importer  of  fats  and  oils  and  elimination  of  controls  likely  would 
result  in  larger  importations  into  the  United  State’s  and  make  neces¬ 
sary  larger  exports  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  net  balance  to  which  the  United  States  is  committed.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  1948,  the  recommended  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  allocation  for  the  United  States  will  result  in  net 
imports  of  about  117,000  metric  tons,  including  castor  and  oiticia  oil, 
plus  imports  of  some  specialty  oils  which  are  not  under  allocation. 

Rice  is  another  commodity  in  very  short  supply  compared  with 
world  needs.  The  fact  that  limited  areas  produce  the  exportable 
import  rice  creates  many  problems  of  distribution. 

The  lifting  of  import  controls  on  rice  in  the  United  States  would 
bring  about  inevitable  pressures  and  distortions  of  the  existing  patterns 
of  distribution.  These  have  been  worked  out  carefully,  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  major  exporting  and  importing  countries  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  work  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee. 
Rice  supplies  are  so  critical  that  any  material  change  in  the  agreed 
distribution  plan  would  bring  acute  sffering  in  many  countries. 

For  example,  the  cheaper  rice  of  the  Far  East  might  move  to  the 
United  States  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  or  because  a  given 
exporting  country  needed  dollar  exchange.  This  would  tend  to  raise 
the  price  level  in  the  Far  East.  The  United  States  could  not  insist 
that  other  countries  maintain  controls  if  this  country  permitted  unre¬ 
stricted  imports. 

We  do  not  need  imports  for  our  rice-consuming  population  here  at 
home.  Any  such  movement  would  therefore  merely  result  in  making 
rice  available  for  reexport.  -  The  net  result  would  be  a  slowing  down  of 
rice  distribution  to  the  major  rice-eating  countries,  confusion  and  price 
fluctuations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility  of  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amounts  of  United  States  rice  exported  to  our  traditional 
markets. 

This  Department  considers  it  essential  that  the  present  controls  over 
tin  and  tin  products  be  continued  because  of  the  importance  of  these 
materials  to  the  preservation  of  food. 

Since  the  major  tin-producing  areas  of  the  world  have  not  recovered 
from  the  devastation  and  disruption  caused  by  the  war,  and  as  this 
country  is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  its  primary 
tin,  it  is  believed  that  the  continuation  of  present  controls  is  necessary. 

While  production  from  the  Far  East  has  been  increasing,  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  world  as  a  whole  in  1947  was  only  114,000  tons — about 
67  percent  of  the  level  of  the  output  for  1939,  and  less  than  50  percent 
of  production  in  1941  when  the  world  demand  for  tin  was  at  a  peak. 
There  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  that  the  world  output  will  revive 
sufficiently  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  warrant  the  relaxation 
of  controls  over  the  output,  distribution  and  use  of  tin  and  tin 
products. 

In  order  to  assure  our  fair  share  of  the  world  tin  supply,  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  participates  with  the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  an  inter¬ 
governmental  body  which  recommends  allocations  of  the  world  tin 
supply  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
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Commercial  demands  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  be  25 
percent  more  than  the  available  domestic  supply  of  tin  and  are  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  the  world  production  in  1947.  Discontinuance 
of  tin  controls  would  result  in  the  diversion  of  tin  to  less  essential 
uses  than  are  now  permitted  and  would  jeopardize  the  supply  now 
available  for  food  preservation  and  for  stock  piling. 

Moreover,  it  would  contribute  to  inflationary  pressures  on  food  in¬ 
dustry  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  cans.  Only  through  continuation 
of  controls  can  adequate  tin  be  provided  for  the  packaging  of  essential 
food  and  food  products  and  for  accumulating  a  reasonable  stock  pile 
of  this  material  for  use  in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

The  world  shortage  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  affecting  farmers.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  this  shortage  can  be  relieved  in  the  near  future.  Because  of  this 
situation,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  under  distribution  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee. 

Import  controls  and  export  priorities  assistance  by  this  country 
are  necessary  to  effectuate  the  International  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendations.  In  the  absence  of  the  present  controls,  the 
flow  of  this  material  would  be  greatly  disrupted. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  period  of  allocation  for  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  is  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1-June  30.  Therefore,  it  appears  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  advisability  of  extending  the  period  of  allocation  and 
priority  controls  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  June  30,  1949. 

The  United  States  presently  imports  approximately  three  times  as 
much  nitrogenous  fertilizers  as  it  exports  from  its  commercial  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  he  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  recommendations 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  would  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  import  187,000  short  tons  of  contained  nitrogen  and  to  ex¬ 
port  61,000  short  tons.  In  arranging  the  1948-49  fertilizer  program 
it  is  planned  that  the  import-export  position  of  the  United  States  will 
follow  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  previous  year. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  although  the  situation  with 
leteience  to  certain  of  the  above  commodities  has  improved  to  some 
extent,  supplies  are  still  far  short  of  demand.  Therefore,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  controls  presently  provided  for  in  the  Second  De¬ 
control  Act  of  1947  as  extended  be  continued.  It  is  urgent  that  legis¬ 
lation  to  continue  such  controls  be  enacted  by  May  31,  1948,  as  any 
lapse  of  control  would  seriously  affect  the  national  economy  and  the 
carrying  out  of  our  international  responsibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  step- 
ping  aside  foi  just  a  moment.  Congressman  Love  has  a  very  short 
statement.  J 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  J.  LOVE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Love.  Thank  you,  Mr.'Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

I  would  just  like  to  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  steel  companies  in  my 
district,  the  First  District  of  West  Virginia,  that  you  continue  for 
at  least  one  more  year  tin  controls,  as  being  very  vital  to  tin-plate 
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production  in  the  operation  of  steel  mills.  Ancl  I  would  like,  if  I  may 
have  permission,  to  insert  in  the  record  a  telegram  from  A.  J.  McFar¬ 
land,  president  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  and  a  telegram  from 
T.  E'.  Millsop,  president  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Corp.,  both  telegrams 
urging  continuation  of  controls  on  tin  for  at  least  one  more  year. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  telegrams  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

[Telegram] 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  May  13,  1948. 

Hon.  Francts  J.  Love, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  strongly  urge  continuation  Government  pig  tin  control  at  least  1  year. 
Your  support  bill  S.  1807  earnestly  solicited  this  action  vital  for  conduct  tin-plate 
production  in  steel  mill  operations. 

A.  J.  McFarland,  President. 


[Telegram] 

Weirton,  W.  Va.,  May  14, 1948. 

Francis  J.  Love, 

House  Office  Building. 

Earnestly  request  you  give  immediate  consideration  Senate  bill  S  1807  covering 
tin  controls  expiring  May  31,  1948.  Since  this  is  a  vitally  important  item  to 
the  entire  tin-plate  industry  controls  should  be  extended  to  June  30,  1949. 

T.  E.  Millsop,  President. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Love,  without  objection,  you  may  extend  and 
revise  your  remarks  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Love.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Are  there  questions  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  MARION  RHODES— Resumed 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Rhodes,  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  making  allocations,  before 
the  Department  of  Commerce  finally  decides  how  to  allocate  tin 
domestically  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure  they  are.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  has  an  interagency  review  committee. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  would  like  to  broaden  that  question  to  include  tin 
and  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Easton.  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  with  respect  to  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  we  do  participate  in  the  over-all  on  any  consideration  af¬ 
fecting  tin  plate,  and  the  quantities  of  tin  which  are  allocated  to 
the  tin-plate  industry.  We  do  not  participate  in  the  allocations  to 
any  of  the  other  industries — that  is,  for  brass  and  bronze,  solder, 
and  the  like.  We  do  participate  on  things  which  do  affect  agriculture, 
such  as  cans  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  In  other  words,  they  consult  you  and  you  give  them 
your  estimates  as  to  what  is  necessary,  say,  for  the  preservation  of 
food? 

Mr.  E  aston.  That  is  right.  They  check  with  us  as  to  what  our  esti¬ 
mates  are  for  tin  plate  for  the  canning  of  the  various  commodities  in 
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01  dei  to  provide  sufficient  materials  for  the  packaging  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  And  your  recommendations  along  that  line  are  usually 
accepted  ? 

Mr.  Easton.  I  thing  that  is  right.  We  have  been  able,  within  the 
framework  of  Order  M-81  which  sets  up  the  specifications  for  cans,  to 
adequately  take  care  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Easton. 

Now,  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  see  on  page  5  of  your  statement  that  the  United 
btates  imports  187,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen  and  exports  61,000  short 
tons.  How  does  that  export  and  import  condition  work  out  ?  Why 
should  we  both  export  and  import  ?  Is  it  exactly  the  same  commodity, 
or  do  we  import  one  commodity  and  export  another? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Porter 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Mr.  Porter,  will  you  answer  that  question? 

.Mr.  Porter.  The  imports  from  Chile  are  in  the  form  of  sodium 
nitrate.  The  imports  from  Canada  are  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
phosphate,  ammonium  sulfate,  and  some  ammonium  nitrate. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sulfate,  part  of 
that  being  synthetic,  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  two  instances  the  same  types  of  products  are 
involved,  but  we  must  take  this  factor  into  consideration :  As  far  as  the 
imports  of  Canadian  ammonium  nitrate  are  concerned,  the  bulk  of  that 
comes  down  the  west  coast,  from  production  in  British  Columbia,  and 
the  ammonium  nitrate  that  we  export  comes  from  plants  which  are 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Muscle  Shoals, 
Ala. 

Under  the  present  program  a  good  bit  of  the  sulfate  of  ammonia 
exported  is  in  the  from  of  so-called  synthetic  produced  in  plants  which 
convert  anhydrous  ammonia  into  sulfate  form.  We  have  interna¬ 
tional  relationships  involved  in  our  imports  from  Chile,  and  likewise 
as  far  as  Canadian  movements  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Would  you  define  the  term  “contained  nitrogen”? 

Mr.  Porter.  Contained  nitrogen  is  a  term  which  represents  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  and  means  the  nitrogen  content  of  any  particular 
nitrogenous  material,  and  if  I  may  give  an  example,  perhaps  it  will 
make  it  a  little  more  clear.  Ammonium  sulfate  has  20.5  percent  of  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen.  That  is,  1  ton  would  have  410  pounds  of  contained 
nitrogen.  Ammonium  nitrate  has  33.5  percent  contained  nitrogen. 
Rather  than  speak  of  materials,  then,  which  would  give  an  inflated 
or  unrealistic  picture,  it  is  general  practice  to  convert  all  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  terms  of  10  percent  nitrogen,  usually  expressed  as  tons  of 
N.  By  this  method  the  contained  nitrogen  of  the  material  is  converted 
to  the  basis  of  100  percent  pure  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  So  when  you  export  187,000  short  tons  of  contained 
nitrogen - 

Mr.  Porter.  If  that  was  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it 
would  be  about  five  times  that  in  terms  of  material.  If  it  is  ammonium 
nitrate,  it  would  be  about  three  times  that. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Could  you  answer  the  same  question  that  I  asked 
with  respect  to  fertilizer  as  I  asked  with  respect  to  tin  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  That  having  to  do  with  quantities  for  export  from 
the  commercial  supply  ? 
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Mr.  Kunkel.  No,  with  respect  to  the  question  I  asked  with  respect 
to  tin,  as  to  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  consulted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  before  allocations  are  made  domestically. 
Are  you  treated  the  same  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Porter.  There  is  no  domestic  allocation  of  nitrogen  fertilizers 
or  of  any  nitrogen  material.  The  only  allocation  is  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  basis  under  which  the  United  States  gets  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  world  supply.  But  beyond  that,  there  is  no  internal  alloca¬ 
tion,  if  I  understand  your  question  correctly. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Porter.  No  allocation  or  distribution  control. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  In  that,  fertilizer  is  entirely  different  from  tin, 
domestically  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  But  internationally,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  principle? 

Mr.  F’orter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  might  add  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
have  its  own  representatives  on  the  International  Committee  which 
makes  recommendations  with  respect  to  fertilizer.  Our  men  repre¬ 
sent  us  there  rather  than  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  page  4  of  your  statement  you  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
bined  Tin  Committee  as  an  intergovernmental  body.  How  many 
governments  are  represented  on  this  Combined  Tin  Committee? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Eight  governments.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  have  anything  to  do 
with  fixing  the  price  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Easton 
if  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Easton.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  tin  market  is  free  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  it? 

Mr.  Easton.  We  don’t  follow  that  phase  of  it.  I  think  if  you  have  a 
question  relative  to  that,  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  true,  but  I 
could  not  be  positive  because  we  do  not  work  with  it  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  somebody  here  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  who  can  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  this  tin  committee  does  not  set 
prices.  I  am  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
can  answer  that  question  authoritatively. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  price  of  wheat  has  been  set.  What  this  Combined 
Tin  Committee  is  doing,  and  what  is  being  generally  recommended  here 
this  morning,  is  the  carrying  out  of  a  world  plan  for  distributing 
commodities;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  engaged  in  world  planning  and  distribution  of 
commodities  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  of  surplus  commodities,  in  the  sense  that,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  producing  countries  tell  these  committees  how  much 
excess  they  have.  All  the  excess  or  all  the  surpluses  are  then  added 
together  and  divided  up  among  the  various  importing  countries. 
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Mr.  Smith.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  longer  free  distribution  of 
the  particular  commodities  in  question? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  is  a  totalitarian  operation  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  we  could  agree  to  that  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  you  are  asking  for  a  law  to  make  that  possible. 
What  does  totalitarianism  depend  upon,  except  the  power  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  did  not  follow  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  considering  the  passage  of  a  law  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  nations  to  combine  to  arbitrarily  distribute  certain 
commodities.  Totalitarianism  derives  its  power  from  the  State,  from 
law.  So  what  is  the  difference  between  what  you  are  advocating  here 
and  what  is  being  practiced  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Hale.  Well,  sir,  in  the  distribution  of  these  surpluses,  it  is  done 
by  the  nations  on  a  completely  voluntary  basis — by  discussion  and  by 
voluntary  agreement  on  the  part  of  each  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  done  voluntarily  by  the  political 
authorities  of  the  nations,  not  by  the  individuals  in  the  nations? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  that  is  true,  sir;  but  as  between  the  various 
nations,  it  is  purely  voluntary. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  between  the  governmental  bodies,  the  political  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  various  nations.  Not  between  the  private  citizens  of 
the  various  nations.  There  is  a  distinction  there,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  what  we  are  concerned  about  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  international  totalitarianism. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  various  cartel  arrangements  which  exist 
at  the  present  time.  Do  they  not  come  under  the  same  classification  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Sir,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  Agriculture  people  to 
answer  as  many  of  your  questions,  sir,  as  they  can.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  qualified,  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  answer  those 
questions. 

Mr.  Folger.  Will  you  yield,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Folger.  This  program  relates  itself  to  commodities  that  are  in 
short  supply  in  our  own  and  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Folger.  It  is  rather  answering  to  the  needs  of  the  countries  that 
do  not  have  these  commodities  in  full  supply? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Folger.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  these  allocations? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  correct.  We  will  discontinue  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  what  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  was  there 
not  a  short  supply  of  some  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  expect  there  have  been  few  times  when  there  has  not 
been  one  commodity  or  another  in  short  supply.  There  is  probably 
always  something  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  say  that  there  are  probably  always  some  commodi¬ 
ties  in  short  supply? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  say  that  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  short  supply? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  say  a  commodity  is  in  short  supply  when  there 
is  not  enough  of  it  for  the  normal  use  of  the  public  at  reasonable  prices. 
That  is  just  a  rough  definition. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  always  competing,  with  respect  to  all  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  hardly  defining  this  short  supply  in 
terms  of  reality.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  in  history  when  there  was 
not  a  short  supply  of  a  great  many  things.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
history  that  we  have  formed  an  international  government  or  authori¬ 
tarian  power  to  distribute  the  goods  of  the  world.  Does  this  distribu¬ 
tion  affect  prices  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Are  you  referring  to  the  distribution  of  tin? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tin,  agricultural  products,  whatever  it  may  be.  Does 
not  that  distribution  affect  prices  of  those  commodities? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  In  my  opinion,  I  would  say  it  does  affect  prices. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  you  have  an  international  authoritarian  body 
which  is  engaged  in  manipulating,  distributing,  and  also  pricing,  not 
only  the  commodities  directly  concerned,  but  all  commodities,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are  more  or  less  related 
to  each  other ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  to  me  the  controlling  point  is  that  we  must  weigh 
the  advantages  from  one  angle  and  the  disadvantages  from  the  other. 
The  desirability  of  having  an  equitable  and  fair  distribution  of  food 
among  all  countries  of  the  world  in  my  opinion  outweighs  the  fact 
that  you  may  be  compelled  to  have  certain  restrictions  or  some  govern¬ 
mental  controls  which  are  not  to  the  liking  of  everyone.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  personal  opinion ;  but  I  can  say  that  it  is  also  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  international  allocation  of  these 
short-supply  food  commodities,  as  well  as  fertilizer,  is  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  at  this  time. 
I  might  also  add,  if  you  do  not  mind — that  even  though  it  is  probably 
true  that  there  is  always  some  commodity  in  short  supply — there  are 
very  few  commodities  that  are  as  important  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
as  tin.  If  silk  or  some  such  commodity  were  short,  it  would  not 
make  much  difference  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  but  if  tin  is  in 
short  supply,  it  should  be  allocated  to  be  used  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  some  special  group 
that  had  the  money  to  buy  it  but  did  not  need  it  as  badly. 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  Brain  decides  what  is  in  the  best  interests? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  Which  is  exactly  the  totalitarian  concept  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Banta.  Will  you  yield,  Dr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Banta.  In  the  allocation  of  use  of  tin  for  the  manufacture  of 
beer  cans,  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  anything  except  the 
advantages  which  the  manufacturers  of  those  cans  have;  do  you? 
It  does  not  affect  the  preservation  of  food;  it  does  not  affect  other 
countries.  You  take  only  into  consideration  the  manufacturer  of  beer 
cans. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  on  Order  M-43  and  Order 
M-81.  Mr.  Easton  probably  can  go  into  the  details  of  those  two 
orders.  If  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  I  was  just  answering  the  question  to  the  effect 
that  you  sit  down  and  divide  up  the  supplies  of  tin  to  the  best  interests 
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of  the  people  of  the  world.  In  case  of  beer  cans,  that  is  not  true. 
There  are  plenty  of  substitutes  for  tin  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  making  beer  cans.  It  just  makes  your  story  of  distribution 
of  tin  for  the  benefit  of  the  preservation  of  food  sound  a  little  in¬ 
credible. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  administer 
this  order. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  its  alibi.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  its  alibi.  But  it  just  resolves  itself  down 
to  what  Dr.  Smith  is  referring  to.  A  few  men  sit  down  and  decide  for 
the  millions  of  the  world  what  ought  to  be  done  with  something  which 
they  say  is  in  short  supply. 

That  is  all. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  From  the  first  page  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Rhodes,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  quote  the  following : 

The  continuation  of  the  power  to  grant  limited  priorities  assistance  for  export 
is  required  to  fulfill  the  international  responsibilities  of  this  country  and  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy. 

What  is  meant  by  “limited  priorities  assistance”  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Limited  to  the  commodities  which  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  covers.  I  was  referring  to  the  European  Recovery  Program,  of 
course,  as  our  international  responsibility. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  note  that  the  term  “international  responsibility”  occurs 
in  a  number  of  places  in  your  statement.  In  fact,  the  last  term  in  your 
statement  is  “international  responsibilities.”  Elsewhere,  I  see  “Inter¬ 
national  Emergency  Food  Committee  recommends”  and  so  forth.  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  how  those  responsibilities  come  about.  What 
are  the  steps  that  are  involved,  and  what  is  the  process  that  is  engaged 
in  which  finally  places  us,  as  a  nation,  in  a  position  where  we  have  what 
you  call  “international  responsibilities”?  In  this  instance,  it  would 
start  with  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  we  now  have,  and  which  you  ask 
to  be  extended ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  By  “international  responsibilities”  I  was  referring  pri¬ 
marily  to  such  things  as  the  interim  aid  bill,  the  foreign  relief  program, 
the  European  recovery  program,  the  China  aid  program,  and  legisla¬ 
tion  of  that  nature  which  sets  up  programs  for  this  Government  to 
carry  out,  which,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  desirable  to  have  certain  con¬ 
trols  to  enable  those  programs  to  be  carried  out  with  the  least  interfer¬ 
ence  to  the  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  the  event  we  extend  the  powers  you  now  have,  then, 
somebody  from  our  nation  would  sit  down  with  representatives  from 
other  nations  and  do  certain  things ;  is  that  the  way  it  works  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  want  to  know  how  this  machinery  operates. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Are  you  referring  to  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes;  that  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee 
is  the  successor  organization  of  the  Combined  Food  Board  which  op¬ 
erated  during  the  last  war.  It  has  36  member  governments,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  one.  It  was  recently  incorporated  into  the  Food 
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and  Agriculture  Organization  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Those  36  governments,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  major  importing  and  exporting  governments  with  respect  to  the 
major  foods.  There  are  only  about  six  committees  which  are  still  really 
actively  functioning — the  Cereals  Committee,  which  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  cereal  grains;  the  Rice  Committee;  the 
Fats  and  Oils  Committee;  the  Fertilizer  Committee;  the  Committee 
on  Beans  and  Peas,  and  the  Cocoa  Committee.  I  believe  there  may 
be  one  or  two  more,  but  the  Meat  Committee  and  a  number  of  others 
have  already  been  abandoned,  as  soon  as  those  commodities  got  to  the 
point  where  either  the  supplies  were  fairly  adequate  or  where  there 
were  other  reasons  which  made  it  impractical  for  them  to  continue. 

The  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  merely  makes  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  its  member  governments.  Its  recommendations 
are  not  binding  on  any  member  government,  however,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  other  participating  governments  take  those 
recommendations  into  consideration  when  they  make  their  own  na¬ 
tional  allocations  of  commodities  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Talle.  In  other  words,  then,  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee  has  no  power  to  do  more  than  recommend? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  Before  those  recommendations  can  become  interna¬ 
tional  responsibilities,  what  must  occur? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  In  my  opinion,  they  would  become  United  States 
responsibilities  when  accepted  by  responsible  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  IEFC  makes  recommendations  with  respect 
to  woTld  surplus.  Then,  the  United  States,  on  its  own  part,  as  a 
national  government,  issues  its  own  allocations,  which  either  imple¬ 
ment  or  fail  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  international 
body.  That  is  the  way  it  actually  works.  The  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Committee  has  no  power  to  force  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  any  of  its  recommendations.  It  is  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  cooperation  among  the  major  importing  and  exporting  nations  of 
the  world  that  it  makes  itself  felt. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  have  something  additional  to  say? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  merely  wanted  to  add  that  by  participating  in  these 
international  organizations,  and  by  agreeing  to'  the  recommendations 
which  they  make,  I  think  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  carry 
out  what  we  have  agreed  to  carry  out.  In  every  one  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  we  are  represented,  and  in  most  cases  our  representatives  are 
chairmen  of  the  committees.  When  we  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  international  body  I  think  there  is  some  moral  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  make  national  allo¬ 
cation  which  coincides  with  the  one  recommended  by  the  international 
body. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  these  international  committees  to  which  you  refer, 
particularly  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  issue  re¬ 
ports  which  are  signed  by  the  members  who  sit  down  and  work  them 
out? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee 
issues  a  report  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  parent 
organization,  and  each  individual  committee  issues  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  are  sent  to  all  member  governments.  The  member  gov- 
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ernments  are  then  asked  to  either  accept  or  reject  those  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  is  the  history  of  the  behavior  of  other  countries 
with  reference  to  whatever  they  have  agreed  to  do,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  or  inference,  or  in  any  way  whatever?  Do  they 
consider  these  agreements  to  be  firm  obligations  to  which  they  cling, 
or  how  do  they  treat  them  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  could  make  a  general  statement  that  in  my  opinion  the 
majority  of  the  governments  participating  in  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Committee,  for  the  most  part,  do  carry  out  their  agree¬ 
ments  reasonably  well.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  and,  there 
are  two  major  exporting  nations  which  do  not  participate,  which 
makes  the  over-all  picture  look  more  unfavorable  than  it  otherwise 
would. 

Mr.  Talle.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Hale  of  the  Commerce  Department  if, 
in  the  recent  report  which  was  issued,  there  was  anything  showing 
the  operation  of  these  things,  the  mechanics  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I  believe  our  quarterly  reports  discuss  it  in  considerable 
detail,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  see,  the  difficulty  is  there  exists  today  a  great  many 
so-called  international  committees.  I  read  about  them.  "Sometimes 
I  get  rather  confused.  I  am  asked  questions  about  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  is  rather  humiliating  to  confess  ignorance.  And  some 
of  these  terms  bother  me.  People  ask  me :  “Is  not  the  United  States 
engaged  in  what  has  been  termed  rather  opprobriously  state  trading?” 
Is  this  state  trading  or  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  not  call  it  such,  but  I  am  not  a  qualified  ex¬ 
pert  on  state  trading,  either.  I  think  it  could  beter  be  described  as 
an  organization  which  has  been  formed  to  try  to  divide  up,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts  and  to  the  best  advantage,  the  world  exportable 
supply  of  food  commodities.  For  example  let  us  take  cereals,  which 
is  a  most  important  commodity.  There  is  a  wide  variation  between 
the  amount  of  cereals  needed  in  the  world  and  the  amount  which  has 
been  available  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  The  Cereals  Committee 
meets  nearly  every  week  and  tries  to  figure  out  ways  and  means  where¬ 
by  various  countries  of  the  world  can  get  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
of  the  cereals  they  need.  Sometimes  they  find  that  when  they  think 
they  have  it  worked  out  for  one  country  to  obtain  its  supply  from  a 
certain  country,  financial  matters  or  other  considerations  may  pre¬ 
vent  those  two  countries  from  getting  together.  Then,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  and  try  to  make  a  three-way  switch,  so  that  this  country 
which  does  not  have  dollars  can  get  it  from  a  third  country,  and  a  trade 
can  be  made  in  that  way.  I  think  that  in  the  2  years  of' its  existence, 
the  IEFC  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  to  help  some  of  the  weaker 
nations  of  the  world  to  obtain  certain  supplies  that  they  otherwise 
would  probably  not  have  been  able  to  get. 

Mr.  Talle.  There  is  another  institution  which  carries  a  nasty  con¬ 
notation.  We  used  to  associate  that  with  the  commercial  activity  of 
Germany.  We  called  them  cartels.  Is  this  not  the  same  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  Talle.  Well,  I  will  not  press  that  further.  There  is  a  rather 
celebrated  book  “The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.”  In  it  the  author 
uses  an  expression  which  I  think  sometimes  might  be  applied  to 
situations  of  this  sort.  He  says  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “conscientious 
withholding  of  effort.”  Sometimes  I  think  that  arrangements  of  this 
character  rather  induce  some  people  to  withhold  effort  because  they 
figure  “WTe  are  going  to  share  in  the  pie,  anyhow.  Not  all  peoples 
work  as  hard  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  work  very 
hard.  If  they  had  not  during  the  war,  a  lot  of  things  might  have 
been  different.  I  want  to  do  what  is  right  all  the  way  around,  but 
I  am  disappointed,  let  me  say,  with  the  tin  situation,  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  situation.  They  are  just  not  good.  You  are  not  personally 
responsible  for  that,  however,  I  assure  you.  But  we  talk  so  much 
about  free  enterprise,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  free  enterprise 
is  becoming  pretty  much  a  hollow  shell,  as  we  keep  on  letting  govern¬ 
ments  do  these  things. 

Mr.  Banta.  Without  legislation  such  as  is  recommended  here,  could 
the  United  States  do  anything  to  carry  out  what  you  say  becomes 
the  natural,  moral  responsibility  of  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  these  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  could  do  something. 

Mr.  Banta.  Without  such  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  they  could  do  something. 

Mr.  Banta.  How  would  the  agreements  which  the  36  countries 
entered  into  with  respect  to  international  allocations  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  be  affected  if  you  had  no  such  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Fats  and  oils  and  rice,  are  the  two  food  commodities 
involved  here.  If  we  did  not  have  import  controls,  in  my  opinion, 
the  imports  of  fats  and  oils  into  the  United  States  wguld  far  exceed 
the  allocations  to  the  United  States,  which  would  mean  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  what  we  have  morally  agreed  to  in 
this  international  body.  Of  course,  we  could  implement  the  alloca¬ 
tions  by  later  exporting  more  than  we  are  now  exporting,  but  that 
would  just  mean  a  large  import  and  a  large  export  program,  which 
I  think  is  uneconomic.  For  example,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
our  importing  large  amounts  of  Argentine  fats  and  oils,  and  then 
reexporting  them  to  France,  Italy,  or  Austria.  We  might  as  well 
have  it  go  direct  from  Argentina  to  France,  Italy,  or  Austria,  rather 
than  make  the  circuitous  route.  The  same  thing  applies  to  rice. 
I  think  we  would  have  rice  imports  into  the  United  States  because 
of  our  dollar  position,  although  we  have  more  than  twice  as  much 
rice  produced  in  the  United  States  as  we  consume. 

Mr.  Banta.  We  would  still  have  it  imported  because  of  our  dollars? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Banta.  And  how,  in  view  of  our  dollar  position,  could  we 
get  rid  of  it  through  export  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would,  except  that  our  exports 
normally  follow  certain  historical  patterns.  For  instance,  Cuba  likes 
American  rice.  How  we  would  get  rid  of  any  imports,  other  than 
that,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  Mr.  Ellis  here  who  represents  the  United 
States  on  rice  matters  in  the  international  body,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  from  him. 
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Mr.  Banta.  I  was  not  particularly  interested  in  rice.  I  was  merely 
interested  in  an  illustration.  You  said  we  produce  more  rice  than  we 
use,  and  that  we  would  become  an  importer  if  we  had  no  controls.  I 
assume  that  because  of  our  dollar  position  we  would  become  an  im¬ 
porter.  I  wondered  how  we  could  become  an  exporter  in  view  of  our 
dollars,  unless  we  gave  other  countries  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
from  us. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  you  might  find  Far  Eastern 
rice  coming  in  here.  I  did  not  make  a  categorical  statement  that  we 
would  import  F ar  Eastern  rice.  But  it  is  much  cheaper  than  our  rice. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  know  you  do  not  make  it  categorically,  but  you  do  not 
give  us  any  facts  on  which  to  base  your  opinion.  What  are  the  facts 
which  justify  your  opinion?  That  is  what  I  am  looking  for,  that  is 
what  all  of  us  on  this  Committee  are  trying  to  find  out,  whether  or 
not  you  do  have  facts  on  which  to  base  your  opinions,  and  whether  your 
opinions  are  sound  for  that  reason.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to 

tin.  .  . 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  have  requests  for  imports  of  rice  into  the  United 
States.  People  want  to  bring  it  in.  Of  course,  some  low  grade  rice 
does  come  in,  but  it  is  not  edible  rice. 

Mr.  Banta.  In  other  words,  you  are  stating  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
thing  to  let  those  who  want  to  bring  it  in  to  bring  it  in  ?  I  wonder 
where  our  responsibility  lies  with  respect  to  that.  I  wonder,  in  view 
of  your  answers  to  Mr.  Talle,  whether  we  are  not  engaged  in  state 
trading,  because  of  our  allocation  system. 

Because  of  our  dollar  position,  would  we  not  be  in  a  position  to  get 
the  tin  that  is  necessary  to  meet  our  domestic  demand  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  that.  In  my  opinion,  our 
dollar  position  puts  us  in  a  favorable  position  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  any  commodity;  but  with  respect  to  tin  specifically,  I 
could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Banta.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

(The  following  communications  were  received  for  inclusion  in  the 
records :) 

National  Grange, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  May  17,  1948. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Wolcott:  We  are  writing  you  to  tell  you  of  the  serious 
nitrogen  fertilizer  shortage  as  we  see  it,  and  to  urge  you  personally  and  your 
committee  to  report  out  favorably  during  this  session  of  Congress  the  bill  or 
bills  necessary  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  available  for  fertilizer. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  is  extremely  important  to  the  production  of  essential  farm 
products.  A  more  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  will  enable  farmers 
to  produce  more  food  and  fiber  which  the  world  needs  so  badly. 

One  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  shortage  is  that  the  short¬ 
age  is  not  uniform  over  the  country.  Some  areas  are  suffering  very  severely 
from  the  nitrogen  shortage.  We  have  had  numerous  letters  from  farm  people 
pleading  that  something  be  done  to  increase  the  supply. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  recognized  the  serious  nature  of  the 
fertilizer  shortage  at  least  2  years  ago  and  therefore  set  up  the  Subcommittee 
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on  fertilizer.  At  a  recent  hearing  held  by  this  subcommittee  a  suggestion  arose 
which  has  given  all  farmers  a  great  deal  of  hope.  The  suggestion  was  that  all 
the  users  of  nitrogenous  compounds  share  equally  in  giving  up  some  of  the  supply 
to  meet  the  foreign  nitrogen  fertilizer  commitments.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  are  going  into  commercial  uses  rather  than 
fertilizer.  The  magnitude  of  this  figure  is  appreciated  when  one  realizes  that 
only  about  800,000  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  are  available  to  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  including  Puerto  Rico. 

During  periods  of  short  supply  the  welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  nitro¬ 
gen  be  allocated  to  essential  users  rather  than  diverted  to  nonessential  users 
ev^n  though  the  later  may  promise  a  more  profitable  market. 

H.  R.  6508  by  Mr.  Norblad  is  now  before  your  committee,  and  is  designed  to 
alleviate  .  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  shortage.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  of  1942  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  draw 
upon  all  sources  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  meeting  our  commitments  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  abroad.  We  strongly  favor  this  bill,  but  we  believe 
it  needs  to  be  strengthened  by  amendments.  The  bill  should  also  give  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  or  the  President  the  power  to  allocate  nitrogenous  compounds 
to  the  various  uses.  We  believe  that  H.  R.  6508,  as  it  now  stands,  would  not  do 
much  to  increase  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  supply  because  what  nitrogen  would  be 
taken  to  meet  fertilizer  shipments  abroad  would  still  be  taken  out  of  that  portion 
going  into  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

We  believe  this  bill  with  the  amendment  we  suggest  would  be  quite  effective 
in  alleviating  the  nitrogen  shortage  and  also  in  meeting  the  world  need  for  food. 
We  doubt  that  the  commercial  uses  of  nitrogenous  compounds  are  as  important 
at  this  time  as  the  use  for  fertilizer. 

Because  of  the  widespread  demand  for  more  food  and  the  urgent  situation 
facing  farmers,  we  believe  that  there  should  he  no  appreciable  opposition  to  a 
bill  or  bills  providing  for  a  sound  and  equitable  distribution  of  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  to  the  various  uses.  For  this  reason  we  are  hopeful  that  the  necessary 
legislation  will  be  passed  this  session  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 


A.  S.  Goss, 


Master,  The  National  Grange. 


[Telegram] 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  19JiS. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Rouse  of  Representatives  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building: 

The  Bqard  of  Governors  of  the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  at  its  meeting 
yesterday  requested  that  you  be  advised  of  their  position  regarding  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  continuation  of  tin  control.  The  present  tin  controls  under  which 
we  have  worked  expire  May  31.  The  best  information  available  to  us  indicates 
that  world  supply  for  1948  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  previous  estimates.  We 
also  understand  that  various  Government  agencies  with  access  to  the  full  facts 
desire  continued  and  increased  stock  piling.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts 
we  believe  that  until  world  supply  and  demand  are  more  nearly  in  balance, 
present  tin  controls  should  be  extended.  Lack  of  control  at  this  time  could  have 
serious  and  perhaps  dangerous  effects  on  the  entire  economy.  Present  tin 
controls  have  made  it  possible  for  our  industry  to  operate  in  a  reasonable  prac¬ 
tical  manner.  Tin  limitation  is  of  course  a  hardship  on  our  industry  and  we 
trust  therefore  that  during  any  period  of  control  deemed  essential  that  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  tin  exported  from  this  country  in  finished  products 
may  be  regularly  added  to  this  country’s  quota  of  world  tin  supply.  The  can 
manufacturing  industry  is  proud  of  its  contribution  in  the  conservation  of  tin 
before,  during,  and  since  the  war.  While  a  number  of  Government  agencies  have 
been  advised  as  to  these  facts  and  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  if  we  can  be  of 
service  in  presenting  further  information  please  call  on  us. 

Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

R.  S.  Solinsky,  President. 
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[Telegram] 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1948. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Understand  your  committee  considering  bill,  S.  1807,  which  includes  continua¬ 
tion  of  controls  over  tin  and  tin  products.  In  our  telegram  of  February  24  and 
subsequent  conversation  we  expressed  our  strong  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  total  economy  and  of  the  general  public  to  continue  Government 
control  over  tin.  At  the  present  time  available  supplies  of  tin  in  this  country 
do  not  exceed  70,000  gross  tons  of  which  approximately  34,000  tons  are  not 
available  for  use  as  this  quantity  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  concentrates  to 
operate  the  Texas  City  smelter  and  for  pig  tin  in  process  in  industry.  These 
figures  do  not  include  Government  stocks.  The  balance  of  36,000  tons  of  tin  is 
less  than  6  months’  supply  at  present  rate  of  consumption.  Removal  of  con¬ 
trols  permitting  a  free  market  in  a  material  as  short  in  supply  as  tin  would 
ultimately  result  in  the  development  premium  market  because  of  competition 
for  the  present  inadequate  supply.  An  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  tin 
would  ultimately  result  in  a  curtailment  of  tin-plate  production  and  lienee  can 
production  or  in  price  increases.  Competition  in  a  free  market  between  the  can 
industry  and  other  industries  would  place  us  at  a  disadvantage  as  approximately 
15  percent  of  our  material  costs  are  for  tin  where  tin  represents  less  than  i 
percent  of  the  cost  of  most  other  finished  products  competing  for  tin.  It  would 
be  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  American  Can  Co.  to  recommend  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tin  controls.  However,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  long-range 
interests  of  American  industry  and  the  public  welfare  would  be  better  served  by 
Government  control  of  the  acquisition,  distribution,  and  use  of  tin  until  reserves 
in  this  country  are  built  up  considerably. 

D.  W.  Figgis, 

President,  American  Can  Co. 


[Telegram] 


Granite  City,  111.,  May  18.  1948. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

House  Office  Building: 

Pig  tin  is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  food  containers  and  in  order  for 
the  tin-plate  industry  to  continue  peak  production  the  available  pig  tin  must  be 
equitably  distributed  between  tin-plate  manufacturers.  Bill,  S.  1807,  provides 
for  this  and  should  be  extended  until  June  30,'  1949. 


Hayward  Niedringhatjs, 
President,  Granite  City  Steel  Co. 


[  Telegram  ] 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  18,  1948. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Representative  from  Michigan, 

House  of  Representatives : 

Figures  from  the  tin-study  group  indicate  there  is  not  sufficient  tin  to  insure 
continued  operations  of  tin  plate  and  allied  tin  consuming  industries  without 
controls.  Passage  of  tin  control  bill,  S.  1S07,  is  imperative. 


F.  L.  Laskey, 
Republic  Steel  Corp. 


rJ"he  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o’clock,  when  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  on  this  bill. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned,  at  12:  30  p.  m.,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  May  19,  1948.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  1948 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

W ashing  ton  .  I).  C. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Sundstrom.  Ivil- 
burn,  Banta,  Nicholson,  Brown,  Riley,  and  Buchanan. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Congressman  Norblad,  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  you  wish  to 
make  for  the  record.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  with  us  this 
morning  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Norblad.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement. 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  which  I  propose  to  the  bill,  you 
will  recall  that  Mr.  Hart  was  here  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  Brown  and 
others  cross-examined  him  on  the  subject  matter,  and  I  believe  you  are 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  things. 

First,  a  letter  from  American  Coke  &  Coal  Chemicals  Institute, 
which  is  the  manufacturing  unit  of  American  industry  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment.  They  have  pi-oposed,  by  letter  of  April 
26,  an  amendment  to  the  act  which  is  substantially,  or  I  should  say 
almost  identically,  the  same  as  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
and  they  say  in  part,  speaking  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  : 

It  would  substantially  eliminate  the  prospective  inequity  under  which  the  coke- 
oven  industry  will  suffer  in  the  event  that  the  present  Decontrol  Act  is  extended 
without  this  modification,  and  it  will  also  increase  the  sum  total  production  of 
ammonium  sulfate,  which  is  the  solid  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
in  shortest  supply  for  the  requirements  of  the  fertilizer  industry. 

That  is  your  industry  speaking. 

Here  is  your  farmer  speaking,  through  the  National  Grange, 
through  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Grange.  It  is  rather  lengthly  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wolcott  as  of 
May  17,  just  a  day  or  2  ago. 

He  says,  in  part : 

H.  R.  6508  by  Mr.  Norblad  is  now  before  your  committee,  and  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  shortage.  We  favor  this  bill. 
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They  then  go  on  and  ask  for  further  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
are  more  far  reaching  than  mine. 

Mr.  Brown.  Who  made  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Norblad.  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss.  Mr.  Halverson  of  the  Grange  was 
here  when  we  had  the  hearings  2  days  ago,  in  order  to  testify  or 
substantiate  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  here  today  or  not. 
Apparently  he  is  not. 

The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  to  the  committee  is  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  approved,  as  I  say,  both  by  the  industry,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  people  representing  the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
third  party,  the  United  States  Government  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
made  on  May  18  by  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who,  of 
course,  has  jurisdiction  over  this  particular  matter. 

May  I  read  in  part  again  just  two  or  three  sentences  of  his  statement. 
Mr.  Brown.  If  your  amendment  passes,  will  that  be  charged  up  to 
the  Agriculture  Department? 

Mr.  Norblad.  Mr.  Hart  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Brown.  Could  the  amount  that  would  be  obtained  through 
this  amendment  be  charged  to  the  Agriculture  Department? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  it  would  not  be  charged  against  the  Agriculture 
Department,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  not  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  No,  sir.  As  a  patter  of  fact,  it  would  simply  be  the 
transfer  from  one  segment  of  industry  to  another  segment  of  industry. 
In  other  words,  what  we  hope  to  do  is  to  tap  some  of  the  industrial 
nitrogen  and  convert  it  into  agricultural  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Norblad.  In  other  words,  instead  of  using  all  this  nitrogen  to 
go  into  civilian  industry,  such  as  plastics,  it  would  alleviate  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  shortage. 

Mr.  Brown.  Understand,  I  am  for  the  amendment,  if  we  can  get 
more  fertilizer  to  the  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Norblad.  Yes;  I  understand. 

I  will  read  briefly  three  or  four  sentences,  if  I  may,  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Sawyer  with  reference  to  my  amendment : 

Under  tlie  present  law,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  can  use  our  powers  to  channel  raw 
materials  to  producers  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  needed  for  the  export  program. 
As  a  result,  the  burden  of  the  export  program  rests  disproportionately  on  the 
producers  and  users  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  which  are  required  for  export.  If 
it  were  clear  that  we  were  empowered  to  channel  anhydrous  ammonia  and  other 
nitrogenous  compounds  to  producers  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizers  needed  for 
export,  we  feel  that  the  export  program  could  be  met  more  readily  and  with  less 
impact  on  the  American  farmer.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  Norblad  bill— H.  R.  6508— should  be  adopted. 

I  might  briefly  say  by  way  of  review  that  I  have  read  a  letter  from 
the  National  Coal  Institute,  the  producer  of  these  basic  materials, 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The  Grange  is  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  and  so  is  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  also  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Anton 
Johnson,  Congressman  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  which  has  been  investi- 
gating  the  fertilizer  program,  was  here  the  other  day  when  we  had 
the  hearings,  and  he  sat  through  the  entire  hearings  hoping  to  be  of 
assistance  to  you.  Speaking  for  him,  I  may  say  he  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 
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I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  Mississippi, 
is  here.  He  was  also  on  the  committee  on  fertilizer,  realizes  the  short¬ 
age,  and  I  understand  he  is  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  I  believe 
he  will  testify  himself. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  technical  points  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  all  parties  interested 
are  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and,  of  course,  all  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  American  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  fertilizer  for  the 
American  farms  would,  I  am  sure,  be  heartily  in  accord  with  this 
amendment.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Norblad. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Col.  Frank  C.  Norvell  is  of  the  Office  of  the  Food 
Administrator  for  Occupied  Areas  of  the  Army.  Have  you  not  a 
prepared  statement,  Colonel  Norvell? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  have  not  a  prepared  statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  like  to  have  you  review  primarily 
are  the  operations  of  the  War  Department  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitrogen,  what  your  capacity  is,  what  your  output  is, 
where  you  use  it,  what  your  requirements  for  trial  purposes  and  other 
purposes  are,  and  the  distribution  made  generally. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  FRANK  C.  NORVELL,  OFFICE  OF  THE  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  OCCUPIED  AREAS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

ARMY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  REYNOLDS,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF 

ORDNANCE,  AND  MR.  LOOMIS,  DEPUTY  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR, 

OCCUPPIED  AREAS 

Colonel  Norvell.  As  far  as  production  figures  are  concerned,  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  the  ordnance  production  engineer,  to  give 
those  to  you  later,  sir.  However,  before  I  do  that  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  that  we  do  not  use  this  ammonium  nitrate  produced  in  the  Army 
ordnance  plants  for  other  purposes  than  for  fertilizer  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas. 

We  distribute,  as  I  told  you  gentlemen  when  I  was  up  here  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  we  distribute  it  to  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Korea  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  We  are  still  far  short  of  fulfilling 
our  minimum  requirements  in  all  of  these  occupied  areas. 

The  deficit  in  Germany  runs  about  34,000  metric  tons.  In  Japan 
about  18,000  tons,  and  in  Korea  about  8,500  tons. 

Mr.  Smith.  How  much  in  Japan? 

Colonel  Norvell.  About  18,000  metric  tons,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  in  Korea? 

Colonel  Norvell.  8,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  deficits? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir.  The  deficit  that  I  just  told  you  about  is 
based  on  minimum  requirements.  The  requirements  are  held  down  by 
the  military  government  authorities  in  the  occupied  areas,  to  be  used 
only  for  naximizing  production  of  food. 

However,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  nitrogen,  the  occupied  areas 
could  use  an  additional  176,000  metric  tons  of  nitrogen,  which  gives 
us  a  total  shortage  of  about  230,000  metric  tons. 

The  furnishing  of  these  fertilizers,  nitrogen,  and  other  fertilizers, 
that  we  furnish  to  the  occupied  areaas,  and  through  our  seed  pro- 
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gram,  we  are  attempting  to  make  these  occupied  areas  as  nearly  self- 
sufficient  as  possible.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  relieve  the  tax¬ 
payer  of  this  tremendous  burden  of  furnishing  food  to  the  Germans, 
the  Japanese,  and  Koreans. 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  was  made,  I  believe  in  about  the  first 
part  of  March,  that  the  Army  ordnance  production  take  over  the 
civilian  export  program  for  nitrogen.  I  Avould  like  to  call  the  com¬ 
mittee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  would  mean  an  awful  lot  more 
money  to  the  appropriation  to  fulfill  the  obligations  that  the  United 
States  has  toward  these  occupied  areas. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  will  give 
you  about  the  same  return  in  food  as  $5  to  $12  invested  in  food.  So 
that  these  61,000  tons  would  represent,  in  money,  to  the  appropriation 
to  purchase  food  somewhere  between  $16,000,000  and  $110,000,000 
additional,  which  would  be  required  for  the  governments  and  relief 
in  occupied  areas  to  provide  food  to  maintain  minimum  standards 
for  the  peoples  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Talle.  What  is  the  poundage  of  a  metric  ton  ? 

Colonel  Nokvell.  2,204  pounds. 

Mr.  Grown.  How  many  plants  do  you  have  in  the  occupied  area  of 
Germany  now? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  believe  we  have  six  plants. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  many  did  you  have  there  before  the  war? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  believe  that  is  the  same  number  that  we  had 
before  the  war,  sir. 

Mr.  Browtn.  How  much  do  they  produce  now  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  estimate  of  production  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  starting  on  July  1,  would  be  230,000  tons. 

Mr.  Grown.  How  much  did  these  plants  produce  before  the  war? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  bizonal  area  produced  370,000  tons? 

Mr.  Brown.  Why  are  they  not  producing  as  much  now  as  thev  did 
before  the  war? 

Colonel  Norvell.  None  of  the  industries  in  any  of  Germany  are  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  war.  The  principal  reasons,  in 
the  case  of  these  fertilizer  plants,  are  due  to  shortage  of  limestone, 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  mines,  and  antiquated  mine  machinery. 
Also  shortage  of  transportation  greatly  hampers  the  production  of 
fertilizer.  A  e  have  also  seasonal  shortages  in  hydroelectric  power. 
Those  are  just  the  three  principal  difficulties  which  they  are  having 
with  this  production. 

Of  course,  the  equipment  is  wearing  out,  steel  needs  replacing,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true  in  America,  too,  is  it  not?  Equipment  is 
wearing  out  here  as  well. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  are  you  furnishing  Germany? 

Colonel  h ory eli..  4 1, 000  (ons  out  of  the  ordnance  production. 

.  Brown.  W  hat  is  the  total  furnished  by  Ordnance  and  by 
mdustry  ?  J 

f  l°000  ^0RVELL‘  Germany  will  receive  a  total  supply,  in  fiscal  1949, 

Mr.  Brown.  Including  what  we  send  and  what  they  manufacture? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Including  what  we  send  them,  what  the  British 
send  them - 
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Mr.  Brown.  How  much  is  that? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  British  send  them  12,800  tons,  and  we  obtain 
about  20,000  tons  from  a  fertilizer  plant  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Brown.  Compare  that  with  the  amount  that  they  consumed 
before  the  war. 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prewar  consumption  fig¬ 
ures  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  many  factories  do  you  have  in  Japan  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  do  not  know  what  that  figure  is.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  plants  there  are  in  Japan.  I  know  that  all  plants  that  are 
capable  of  being  put  back  into  operation  have  been  put  in  operation. 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  you  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  number  of  plants? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

'Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  AVe  would  like  to  have  it. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Two  principal  types  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  are  produced  in  Japan ;  ammo¬ 
nium  sulfate  and  calcium  cyanamide.  A  total  of  33  plants  are  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  fertilizers,  and  rehabilitation  to  increase  their  capacity  is  receiving 
the  highest  priority.  Only  one  other  fertilizer-producing  plant  was  in  operation 
before  the  war,  however  its  almost  complete  destruction  by  bombing  makes  it 
uneconomical  to  rehabilitate. 

These  plants  and  their  locations  are : 

AMMONIUM  SULFATE 


Asahi  Kasei,  Nobecka,  Miyazaki 
Befu  Kagaku,  Befu,  Hyogo 
Mitsubishi  Kasei,  Kurosaki,  Tukuoka 
Nihon  Hiryo,  Yokkaichi,  Mie 
Nihon  Suiso,  Onahama,  Ibaraki 
Nippon  Chisso,  Minamata,  Kumamoto 
Nissan  Kagaku,  Toyama,  Toyama 
Nisshin  Kagaku,  Niihama,  Ehime 
Nitto  Kagaku,  Hachinohe,  Aomori 


Nitto  Kagaku,  Yokohama,  Kanagawa 
Showa  Denko,  Kawasaki,  Kanagawa 
Toa  Gosei,  Nagoya,  Aichi 
Tohoku  Hiryo  Akita,  Akita 
Toa  Gosei,  Niigata,  Niigata 
Toyo  Koatsu,  Hikoshima,  Yamagucki 
Toyo  Koatsu,  Ozuta,  Fukuoka 
Toyo  Koatsu,  Sunagawa  Hokkaide 
Ube  Kosan,  Ube,  Yamagucki 


CALCIUM  CYANAMIDE 


Chuetsu  Denki,  Namerikawa,  Toyama 
Denki  Kagaku  Kogyo,  Aomi,  Niigata 
Denki  Kagaku  Kogyo,  Omuta,  Fukuoka 
Ibigawa  Denki  Kogyo,  Ogaki,  Gifu 
Nihon  Carbide  Kogyo,  Michishita, 
Toyama 

Sliinetsu  Kagaku  Kogyo,  Naoetsu, 
Niigata 

Sliinetsu  Kagaku  Kogyo,  Takefu,  Fukui 


Showa  Denko,  Asahigawa,  Hokkaido 
Showa  Denko,  Chichibu,  Saitama 
Showa  Denko,  Kanose,  Niigata 
Showa  Denko,  Shiokuri,  Nagano 
Showa  Denko,  Royama,  Toyama 
Yekkosha,  Sakata,  Yamagata 
Tohoku  Denki  Seitetsu,  Iwasaki,  Iwate 
Tohoku  Kogyo,  Noda,  Fukushima 
Hokkai  Denka  Fushiki  (bombed  out) 


Mr.  Brown.  How  much  are  you  exporting  to  Japan? 

Colonel  Norvell.  For  fiscal  1949  we  will  furnish  about  103,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  manufacture  now? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir;  they  produce  about  272,000  tons 
indigenously. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  produced  before  the 
war? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir.  They  produced  about  400,000  tons. 
About  250,000  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  about  150,000  tons  of 
organic  fertilizers. 
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Mr.  Brown.  They  cannot  possibly  use  as  much  now  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  can  they  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir;  they  need  more  just  as  everybody  else 
does.  They  did  not  have  the  fertilizer  during  the  war  years  and  the 
soil  has  been  considerably  depleted. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  are  you  furnishing  Korea  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  We  will  furnish  Korea  in  the  fiscal  year  1949,. 
105,000  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in  Missouri  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Missouri  Ordnance  Works  at  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mr.  Brown.  With  that,  you  could  supply  the  quantities  necessary 
for  all  export. 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  plant  in  Missouri  is  engaged  on  research  on 
synthetic  fuel,  which  is  quite  an  important  project.  It  is  of  interest 
to  everyone  as  well  as  the  fertilizer  is.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  two  of  those  units  in  Missouri  are  idle 
now ;  is  that  right  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  made  some  statement  about  saving  money.  I  did 
not  quite  get  that.  Would  you  repeat  it? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  believe  that  was  when  I  was  talking  about  the 
implications,  to  the  program,  of  the  Army  ordnance  production  taking 
over  the  export  commitments  of  the  United  States  to  other  than  oc¬ 
cupied  areas. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  don’t  you  think  the  Army  could  take  over  all 
export  commitments  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Dr. 
Jacobs,  who  is  the  chemist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  a  ton  of  nitrogen  will  increase  the  yield,  say,  of  grain,  from 
15  to  20  tons.  This  61,000  tons  of  nitrogen  would  represent  from 
900,000  to  1,200,000  tons  of  grain  that  we  would  have  to  procure  and 
ship  to  the  occupied  areas,  if  we  did  not  ship  this  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  did  you  say  we  are  furnishing  to  Korea 
now? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  believe  I  said  105,000  tons. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  they  produce  any  in  Korea  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir,  all  of  the  fertilizer  production  facilities 
in  Korea  are  north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel — that  is,  in  the  Kus- 
sian  occupied  area.  You  see  the  historical  pattern  for  fertilizer  in 
Korea  was  this:  From  the  southern  part  of  Japan  it  was  imported 
into  southern  Korea.  And  the  plants  in  northern  Korea  exported 
into  the  more  northern  points  in  Japan  to  equalize  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  were  supplied  by  whom,  then,  before  the  war? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  Koreans? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Colonel  Norvell.  They  were  supplied  some  from  north  Korea  and 
mostly  from  Japan.  But  you  see  north  Korea,  in  turn,  exported  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  could  relieve  this  situation  at  home  if  you  supplied 
those  countries  outside  of  the  occupied  area.  If  the  American  farmer 
could  get  our  industry  production,  it  would  be  very  helpful.  Could 
you  do  that? 
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Colonel  Norvell.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question.  I  would 
like  to  take  it  up  with  Mr.  Voorhees. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  that,  because  I  believe  the 
American  farmer  is  entitled  to  more  fertilizer  than  he  is  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Norvell,  would  you  give  us  a  list  of  the 
plants  which  you  are  operating  in  the  occupied  zones,  and  domestic¬ 
ally,  and  their  capacity ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Mr.  Reynolds  can  give  you  a  list  of  the  plants 
that  we  are  operating  in  the  United  States,  sir.  If  you  want  the  list 
of  the  plants  in  the  occupied  areas,  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  get  the 
information. 

The  Chairman.  Your  distribution  is  not  subject  to  the  controls  of 
this  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  is  it? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir.  The  reason  it  is  not,  is  that  when  Mr. 
Voorhees  took  over  this  job  of  taking  care  of  the  occupied  areas  and 
discharging  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
occupied  areas,  he  felt — and  I  believe  rightly  so — that  we  had  a 
certain  demand  on  the  United  States  for  resources  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  occupied  areas.  We  draw  on  the  United  States  for  food. 
We  had  a  just  and  logical  demand  for  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  was 
in  short  supply  and  everybody  knew  that  that  was  a  very  bad  situa¬ 
tion — and  is  right  now — so  Mr.  Voorhees  had  these  Army  ordnance 
plants  opened  up,  in  order  to  furnish  fertilizer  to  the  occupied  areas. 
There  was  somewhat  of  an  understanding  between  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  and  the  others  concerned  that  we  would 
not  request  any  of  the  domestically  produced  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States  for  our  purposes,  but  we  would  use  only  that  which 
came  from  these  ordnance  plants. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  manufactured  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen  which  was 
furnished  to  the  American  farmer  during  the  war  years,  did  you  not? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  would  rather  Mr.  Reynolds  answered  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  handled  through  Commodity  Credit. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  know,  but  it  came  from  your  plants? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  did  you  furnish? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  because  I  was  not  here  at 
that  time.  But  I  know  they  did  operate. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  how  much  you  fur¬ 
nished  during  the  war  years  to  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  a  total  of  353,000  short  tons  of 
FGAN  were  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Department  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  TVA  during  the  period  February  19,  1944  through  June  1946. 

The  above  figures  represent  a  total  of  approximately  117,000  short  tons  of 
nitrogen.  The  maximum  amount  delivered  in  any  one  month  during  this  period 
was  32,600  short  tons  of  nitrate  in  June  1946. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since  VJ-day  four  anhydrous  ammonia  plants 
formerly  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Department  have  been  sold  or  leased  to  private 
industry.  These  plants  have  a  production  capacity  of  approximately  45,000  tons 
(short)  of  anhydrous  ammonia  per  month  or  36,900  short  tons  of  nitrogen.  None 
of  the  production  of  these  plants  is  being  used  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
this  current  fertilizer  program. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Colonel  Norvell,  once  every  2  weeks  someone  writes 
me  and  asks  me  whether  the  military  authorities  have  dismantled  some 
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fertilizer  plants  in  Germany.  Could  you  give  a  categorical  answer 
to  that  question  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Definitely,  there  have  been  no  plants,  in  the  bi¬ 
zonal  area,  capable  of  producing  fertilizer,  which  have  been  dis¬ 
mantled  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  our  occupation.  In  fact,  there 
are  two  plants,  one  of  them  was  producing  synthetic  fuel — I  am  not 
sure  what  the  other  produced — which  have  been  converted  into  the 
production  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Were  there  any  dismantled  in  the  French  zone? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  think  not.  We  do  have  a  report  that  none  have 
been  dismantled  in  the  Russian  zone. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  That  is  from  the  time  the  war  ended  to  the  time  the 
occupation  started  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Riley.*  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  Colonel,  are  all  the  plants  operated  by  the  Army  oper¬ 
ated  at  capacity? 

^  Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  we  have  had  a  fire  in  the 
Cactus  Ordnance  Works,  which,  of  course,  is  not  operating  now,  but 
it  will  be  shortly.  We  have  had  troubles  with  coal,  as  everybody  else 
did,  during  the  strike,  of  course.  But  when  we  can,  we  operate  them 
at  capacity. 

Mr.  Riley.  How  does  your  production  compare  now  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  plants  during  the  war  period? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  During  the  war  period,  we  had  eight  ammonia 
plants.  F our  of  those  have  been  sold.  But  we  are  operating  the  other 
three  at  capacity — 30,000  tons  of  ammonium  a  month.  The  four 
plants  which  the  Army  had  during  the  war,  which  were  sold  to  indus¬ 
try,  are  in  commercial  production.  Missouri  Ordnance  Works  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  solid-fuels  research. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  in  commercial  production  now  and  their  out¬ 
put  is  going  into  the  commercial  field  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  What  about  the  production  of  these  plants  which  you 
are  operating  now  ?  How  does  their  production  compare  with  their 
production  (luring  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  production  at  Morgantown  is  about  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  a  month  under  peak  capacity  during  the  war,  and  they  are 
still  making  adjustments.  It  is  gradually  coming  back,  but  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  will  ever  again  have  that  capacity,  because  it  was 
operating  pretty  hard  during  the  war.  The  other  plants  are  making 
as  much  as  they  made  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  plant,  then,  would  be  producing  about  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  per  year  less  than  it  produced  during  the  war  period? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  right.  About  that. 

Mr.  Riley.  Why  could  that  not  be  stepped  up  to  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  as  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Largely  because  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment  is 
badly  worn.  We  are  making  repairs  and  keeping  up  maintenance 
as  fast  as  we  can  to  try  to  get  production  up  and  it  is  getting  there 
gradually.  We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  it  back. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  the  other  plant  which  is  not  now  in  production, 
what  will  that  be  used  for? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  The  one  at  Cactus  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  plant  is  supposed  to  start  in  production  about 
the  1st  of  June.  The  fire  occurred  on  March  6  and  shut  the  plant 
down  completely. 

Mr.  Riley.  How  much  will  that  plant  produce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  About  6,500  tons  a  month.  That  plant  is  now  up 
for  lease,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  leased  within  the  next  month,  and 
the  lessee  will  complete  a  second  unit  which  will  probably  take  9 
months  to  a  year  to  complete,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  about 
5,500  tons  a  month. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  that  production  will  be  used  for  the  Army  entirely  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes.  That  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
imports  I  told  you  about. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  American  farmers 
were  getting  from  Ordnance  15,000  tons  per  month  of  solid  nitrogen 
during  the  war.  Now  they  are  receiving  none  from  the  same  plants. 
If  this  statement  is  not  correct,  I  wish  you  would  correct  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Brown,  these  four  plants  which  were  sold  to 
industry  have  a  capacity  of  about  36,000  or  37,000  tons  of  nitrogen  a 
month.  Those  have  been  turned  over  to  industry. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  many  plants  does  the  Government  own  which 
produce  nitrogen,  and  what  has  been  their  production? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  mean  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Spence.  I  say  how  many  plants  does  the  Government  own  now 
which  produce  nitrogen  artificially  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  three. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Anhydrous  ammonia. 

Mr.  Spence.  How  much  do  they  produce  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  When  Cactus  is  back  in  operation  and  we  have  all 
the  plants  in  full  production,  there  will  be  about  30,000  tons  a  month 
of  ammonia,  and  that  is  between  24,000  and  25,000  tons  of  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Spence.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  nitrogen  in  each 
plant  as  compared  with  the  natural  product? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Our  prices  vary  quite  a  bit.  The  plant  in  Cactus, 
the  one  where  we  had  the  fire,  is  a  very  low-cost  producing  plant.  It 
produces  nitrogen  for  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  other  two 
plants.  It  is  operated  on  natural  gas  and  the  other  two  are  operated 
on  coke. 

Mr.  Spence.  Could  you  not  give  a  comparison  generally  as  to  what 
it  costs  to  produce  it  artificially  as  compared  to  the  natural  product? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  would  say  our  production  costs,  for  the  three 
plants,  are  a  little  under  the  commercial  price.  That,  of  course,  is 
out-of-pocket  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  plants  you  are  operating 
domestically  and  in  the  occupied  zones,  or  anywhere  where  you  operate 
plants,  and  their  output? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  prefer,  if  I  may,  to  combine  that  all  in  one 
statement.  However,  Mr.  Reynolds  can  give  you  now  the  plants  which 
are  being  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  if  you  wish.  Those 
for  the  occupied  areas,  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  assemble  for  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  are  operating  three  ammonia  plants,  one  at 
Morgantown,  one  at  West  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  one  at  Etter,  Tex.,  and 
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we  have  three  solution  plants  which  make  the  ammonium  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion,  one  at  Joliet,  Ill.,  one  at  Charlestown,  Inch,  and  one  in  Radford, 
Va.  We  have  graining  plants  at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  and  Burlington,  Iowa.  We  havee  a  total  of  10  plants. 
We  have  three  ammonia  plants,  three  plants  which  produce  solution, 
and  the  last  four  were  those  which  make  it  into  the  solid  product. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  production  in  the  domestic 
plants? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Our  total  production  is  about  60,000  to  65,000  tons 
a  month  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  is  about  20,000  to  22,000  tons  in 
the  form  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  that  domestic  production  reserved  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Any  of  our  production? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  none. 

The  Chairman.  What  plants  do  you  operate  in  the  occupied  zones 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  will  have  to  give  you  that  list  later,  sir.  I  do 
not  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  list  and  the  production? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spence.  And  the  comparative  cost? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Army  Ordnance  Plants  Operating  in  Army  Fertilizer  Program 


i.  ammonia  plants 


Three  ammonia  plants  operate  in  the  Army  fertilizer  program  for  the  occupied 
areas.  These  three  are  the  only  nitrogen  producing  plants  and  all  other  plants 
process  the  nitrogen  from  these  three.  For  this  reason,  they  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  total  production.  These  plants  are : 

Short  tons 
per  year 


Morgantown  Ordnance  Works,  Morgantown,  W.  Va _  175,000 

Ohio  River  Ordnance  Works,  West  Henderson,  Ky _  57'000 

Cactus  Ordnance  Works,  Etter,  Tex _  69,000 


Total 


301,000 


It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  conversion 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  to  the  finished  product.  Experience  shows  this  loss  to 
be  a  little  over  13  percent.  This  gives  a  total  nitrogen  available  in  ammonium 
nitrate  produced  of  about  260,000  short  tons  per  year. 


2.  AMMONIUM  NITRATE  SOLUTION  AND  GRAINING  PLANTS 

As  stated  above,  these  plants  are  useless  without  anhydrous  ammonia.  Their 
capacities  are  of  no  consequence  since  processing  capacities  are  no  problem  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  or,  it  is  believed,  to  commercial  producers  These 
plants  are  : 

Joliet  Arsenal,  Joliet,  Ill _ 

Indiana  Arsenal,  Charlestown,  Ind _ 

Radford  Arsenal,  Radford,  Va _ 

Nebraska  Ordnance  Plant,  Fremont,  Nebr 
Iowa  Ordnance  Plant,  Burlington,  Iowa_. 

Illinois  Ordnance  Plant,  Carbondale,  Ill _ 

Itavenna  Arsenal,  Ravenna,  Ohio _ 


Type  plant 
Solution. 
Do. 
Do. 

Graining. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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3.  WARTIME  AMMONIA  PLANTS  NOT  NOW  OPERATED  BY  THE  ARMY 

Five  ammonia  plants  operated  in  the  Army’s  wartime  munitions  program 
'have  been  disposed  of  through  lease  or  sale.  Some  of  these  plants  were  operated 
by  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during  the 
period  February  19,  1944,  through  June  1946.  During  this  period  a  total  of 
353,000  short  tons  of  fertilizer  grade  ammonium  nitrate  were  sold  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  Tennessee  Valley  authorities.  This  represents 
approximately  117,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  four  of  these 
plants  are  now  being  operated  by  private  industry.  These  plants  have  a  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  about  37,000  short  tons  of  nitrogen  and  that  all  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  plants  is  being  used  commercially. 

These  plants  are  :  Present  operator 

Buckeye  Ordnance  Works,  South  Point,  Ohio _ Atmospheric  Nitrogen  Corp. 

Ozark  Ordnance  Works,  El  Dorado  Ark _ Lion  Oil  Co. 

Dixie  Ordnance  Works,  Sterlington,  La _ Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 

Jayliawk  Ordnance  Works,  Pittsburg,  Kans _ Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

Missouri  Ordnance  Works,  Louisiana,  Mo _ Bureau  of  Mines  (not  producing 

ammonia). 


4.  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZER  PIANTS  IN  BIZONAL  GERMANY 


There  are  five  plants  in  bizonal  Germany  capable  of  production  of  synthetic 
ammonia.  The  present  capacities  of  these  plants,  in  metric  tons  of  nitrogen, 
are: 


Hibernia  _  61,  000 

Ruhr-Chemie _  36,000 

Victor _  39,  000 

Ewald  _  16, 000 

Wesseling  _  45,  000 


Total  _  197,000 

The  plant  at  Wesseling  was  designed  for  production  of  synthetic  fuels.  This 
plant  has  recently  been  converted  to  the  production  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 

The  first  three  plants  listed  above — Hibernia,  Iluhr-Chemie,  and  Victor — have 
facilities  for  production  of  finished  fertilizers.  Three  other  plants — Koln-Kalk, 
Hoechst,  and  Langelsheim — process  ammonia  into  finished  fertilizers.  The 
Langelsheim  plant  is  being  converted  from  a  concentrated  nitric  acid  plant  to 
the  production  of  calcium  ammonium  nitrate.  Present  capacities  of  these 
plants  are : 


Hibernia  _  30, 000 

Ruhr-Chemie _ _  34,  000 

Victor _  25,  000 

Koln-Kalk  _ _ _  17,  000 

Hoechst _ i -  40,  000 

Langelsheim _  0 


Total  _  146, 000 

There  are  two  calcium  cyanimide  plants.  These  plants  and  present  capaci¬ 
ties  are : 

Trostberg  _  40, 000 

Knapsack _  20, 000 


Total  _  60, 000 

Total  present  capacity  for  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  is  206,000 
metric  tons.  It  is  expected  that  capacities  will  be  increased  during  fiscal  year 
1949  to  244,000  metric  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  plants,  a  byproduct,  ammonium  sulfate,  is  obtained 
from  the  coke  ovens.  Estimated  nitrogen  obtainable  from  this  source  is  25,000 
metric  tons  during  fiscal  year  1948  and  40,000  tons  during  fiscal  year  1949. 

Estimated  indigenous  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  fiscal  year  1948 
is  185,000  metric  tons  contained  nitrogen  and  for  fiscal  year  1949,  230,000  tons. 
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Production  will  not  reach  capacity  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  Shortage  of 
limestone  due  to  shortages  of  quarry  machinery,  electric  power,  and  labor;  (b) 
inadequacy  of  transportation;  (c)  seasonal  shortages  of  hydroelectric  power; 
(d)  shortages  of  labor.  In  some  of  the  plants,  up  to  25  percent  of  the  labor  force 
must  be  utilized  for  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  badly  damaged  facilities  and 
equipment. 

5.  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZER  PLANTS  IN  JAPAN 

Individual  plant  names  and  locations  are  shown  on  the  table  appearing  on 
page  209. 

Present  operable  plant  capacity  totals  approximately  475,000  metric  tons  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen.  It  is  expected  that  capacity  will  be  increased  to  approximately 
500,000  tons  during  fiscal  year  1949. 

Because  of  inadequacy  of  transportation,  shortages  of  coal,  electric  power,  and 
sulfuric  acid,  and  shortages  of  technologically  skilled  labor,  production  will  fall 
far  short  of  capacity.  Nitrogenous  fertilizer  production  is  expected  to  reach 
about  216,000  metric  tons  contained  nitrogen  during  fiscal  year  1948  and  270  000 
during  fiscal  year  1949. 

6.  FERTILIZER  PLANT  FACILITIES  IN  THE  RYUKYUS  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

FoollitieS  for  the  Production  of  fertilizers  in  the  Ryukyus  and  Korea,  south  of 
the  38th  parallel,  are  negligible. 

.  Colonel  Norvell.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  plants  operated  in  the  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Spence.  In  the  case  of  those  that  are  occupied  domestically, 
could  you  give  us  the  comparative  cost  between  the  production  of  a 
ton  of  nitrogen  in  those  plants  and  the  cost  of  the  natural  products? 

Colonel  Norvell.  We  can  give  you  the  cost  to  the  appropriation  of 
operating  these  ordnance  plants,  and  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  price  per 
ton  of  nitrogen.  However,  that  does  not  include,  for  instance,  the 
overhead.  A  lot  of  the  supervisory  personnel  have  to  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  plants,  that  is,  when  they  do  it  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties.  The  cost  we  will  give  you  will  represent  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense,  to  the  appropriation  cost,  without  including,  for  in¬ 
stance,  my  salary,  deterioration  on  the  plants,  and  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  These  four  plants  that  were  sold ;  do  you  know  whether 
that  output  is'  going  into  the  industrial  field  or  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  Probably  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Riley.  Does  the  Army  distribute  nitrogen  in  the  occupied  areas 
free  of  charge  to  the  farmers,  or  do  they  get  paid  for  it  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  They  get  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  occupied 
country  for  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Colonel,  who  determines  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that 
you  ship  to  the  occupied  areas  ?  Is  that  a  matter  of  statute  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  the  amount  that  we  can  ship  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  we  can  produce  in  our  ordnance  plants,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  fertilizer  which  I  told  you  about  which  came  from  Aus¬ 
tria  and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  But  they  do  not  meet  our  re¬ 
quirements,  so  the  amount  we  ship  is  determined  by  the  amount  we 
can  produce. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Who  fixes  the  requirements  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  They  are  fixed  in  the  theaters,  first,  by  the  native 
experts  making  a  study  and  determining  how  much  they  require. 
Those  requirements  are  screened  by  the  military  government  authori¬ 
ties.  And  Mr.  Voorhees  has  sent  into  the  field  a  committee  of  experts 
to  further  check  on  the  requirements  to  see  that  they  are  actually  in 
line  with  real  needs.  Actually,  they  find  that  the  requirements,  as 
submitted  by  the  occupied  areas,  are  a  little  bit  low. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  who  was  on  this  committee:  Dr.  Jacobs,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Cummins,  of  North  Carolina 
State  College;  and  Major  Reddington,  from  Mr.  Voorhees’  office. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to  how  the  Army  acquires  this 
authority. 

Colonel  Norvell.  How  we  acquire  the  authority  to  ship  this 
fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Colonel  Norvell.  That  comes  in  the  appropriation,  sir.  Moneys 
are  appropriated  for  the  operation  of  these  plants,  to  be  used  in  the 
occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  a  war  activity  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  civilian  activity.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  only  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  immediately  after  the  war,  designated  the  Army  as  the  agency 
for  discharging  it.  But  our  appropriations  are  separate  from  the 
appropriations  for  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  say  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  then, 
is  responsible  for  the  shipments  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  responsible  for  prevent¬ 
ing  disease  and  unrest  in  the  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Smith.  Who  originally  directed  the  Army  to  carry  out  this 
function  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Colonel  Norvell.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  President  did, 
sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  it  is  a  Presidential  decree.  That  is  what  I  was 
trving  to  find  out. 

*-  o  ^  i 

Colonel  Norvell.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  engaged  in  an  activity  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  a  great  saving.  You  say  if  we  did  not  send  this  fertilizer, 
we  would  have  to  send  food,  which  would  cost  the  American  people  a 
great  deal  more.  Is  that  what  you  said  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir ;  we  would  have  to  get  the  food  somewhere 
for  export. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  working  somewhat  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  European  recovery  program. 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir;  we  are  completely  integrated  with  the 
European  recovery  program. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  European  recovery 
program  is  to  dispose  of  American  agricultural  products.  Now,  you 
are  working  on  a  program  to  cut  down  exports  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Colonel  Norvell.  My  understanding  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  sir,  is  that  it  is  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  and  we 
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are  integrated  within  the  economic  recovery  program  for  Europe  by 
furnishing  certain  standards  of  living,  which  we  must  maintain,  in 
Germany.  The  European  recovery  program  goes  on  beyond  what  we 
w  i  n  <dier  W01'ds,  they  go  in  for  industrial  recovery,  and  so  forth 
VVe  do  not  go  in  for  anything  in  the  industrial  line,  with  the  exeception 
oimaxiimzing  fertilizer  production,  and  such  things  as  that. 

JMr.  Iaber.  What  we,  in  effect,  do  is  to  sort  of  integrate  inconsist¬ 
encies;  is  that  about  the  way  it  works  out? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  did  not  understand  your  statement,  sir. 
air.  Smith.  We  integrate  inconsistencies. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Integrate  inconsistencies? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

C  olonel  Norvell.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Have  you  received  your  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949? 

Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  1  alle.  Colonel  Norvell,  will  you  tell  me  how  loner  you  can 
continue  this  program  with  the  money  already  available  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  you? 

Colonel  Norvell.  This  program  will  stop  on  June  30  if  we  are  not 
given  additional  funds.  We  appropriate  for  1  year  at  a  time,  sir, 
in  other  words. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  ay  on  Id  be  June  30,  1948? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  our  appropriation  for  one  fiscal 
year  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Talle.  And  you  are  hoav  interested  in  authority  to  carry  on 
for  another  year;  is  that  right? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Talle.  Do  you  recall  the  appropriation  figure  in  the  current 
appropriation  bill  for  this  purpose? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  over-all  figure  is  for  1948. 
sii\  But  for  1949  we  have  made  a  request  of  $1,250,000,000. 

Mr.  Talle.  Has  the  Army  considered  how  long  it  may  want  to 
continue  a  program  of  this  character? 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  cannot  answer  that,  sir.  because  I  think  that  is 
tied  up  with  the  present  treaties,  and  so  forth.  However,  we  do 
have  a  program  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  thing.  I  would  like  to 
point,  out,  at  this  time,  if  I  may  that  the  per  capita  cost  for  food  in 
fiscal  year  1948  in  Germany  was  $17.12.  That  is  what  it  cost  the 
Government  m  the  occupied  areas  to  take  care  of  one  German  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948. 

For  fiscal  1949,  that  will  be  reduced  to  $15.95. 

In  Japan,  Ave  liaise  gone  from  $5.63  in  1948  to  $5.41  in  1949,  and 
m  Korea  Ave  go  from  $6.05  in  1948  to  $3.89  in  1949.  That  is  the 
cost  to  take  care  of  one  natKe. 

aaa  You  stated  that  y°u  are  asking  for  the  sum  of  $1,250,- 

000,000  tor  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  this  fertilizer*  is 
that  right? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  is  the  entire  appropriation  for 
Government  relief  in  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Broavn.  Well,  how  much  for  fertilizer? 

Colonel  Norvell.  For  fertilizer,  it  will  be  about - 
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Mr.  Brown.  Will  you  supply,  for  the  record,  your  cost  compared 
with  the  cost  of  private  enterprise  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Comparative  cost  of  Army  ordnance  produced  fertilizer  with  that  produced 
commercially. 

1.  The  weighted  average  cost  of  fertilizer  grade  ammonium  nitrate  produced 
in  Army  ordnance  plants  is  $54  per  short  ton  f.  o.  b.  plants.  The  cost  is  the 
“out  of  pocket”  funds  required  for  production  and  includes  none  of  the  so-called 
overhead  expenses  such  as  insurance,  depreciation,  intex-est  on  investment  or 
amortization.  It  is  estimated  that  these  items  would  increase  production  costs 
by  25  percent.  The  production  cost  based  on  commercial  standards  per  short 
ton  of  ammonium  nitrate  is  therefore  estimated  to  be  $67.50. 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  the  current  commercial  price  for  fertilizer  grade  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  is  from  $50  to  $52.50  per  short  ton. 

3.  The  main  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  Army  ordnance  produced  ammonium 
nitrate  over  commercial  prices  is  that  the  ordnance  plants  were  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  munitions  and  wei'e  strategically  located  in  the  best  interests  of  security. 
This  requires  two  separate  hauls  by  rail  before  ammonium  nitrate  is  finally 
produced.  The  anhydrous  ammonia  must  be  hauled  from  the  plant  where  it  is 
produced  to  an  ammonium  nitrate  solution  plant  w’here  it  is  made  into  solution. 
From  here  it  is  hauled  to  a  graining  plant  where  the  solid  fertilizer  is  produced. 

In  commercial  operations,  generally,  all  these  operations  are  completed  at  one 
location. 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  cost  of  a  ton  of  ordnance-produced  ammonium 
nitrate,  per  short  ton,  is  about  $64  delivered  at  Port  Theodore,  Ala., 
where  we  ship  it  overseas.  That  does  not  include,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  again,  the  overhead  that  is  incident  to  running  this  job; 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  who  do  the  job  of  super¬ 
vising  ordnance  production  and  do  other  jobs  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  Insofar  as  you  know,  then,  Colonel  Norvell,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  likely  to  be  continued  until  such  time  as  peace  treaties  have  been 
approved  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  Government  relief 
in  occupied  areas  program  or  the  Army  ordnance  program? 

Mr.  Talle.  I  have  in  mind  that  we  furnish  fertilizer  to  Germany, 
Korea,  Japan — the  occupied  areas. 

Colonel  Norvell.  According  to  our  present  estimates,  fiscal  year 
1950  will  be  the  last  year  in  which  we  will  have  to  furnish  fertilizer 
to  the  occupied  areas. 

Mr.  Talle.  You  expect  the  foreign  program  to  be  concluded  in  1950  ? 

Colonel  Norvell.  The  use  of  Army  ordnance  plants  to  produce  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  shipments  to  the  occupied  areas,  at  the  end  of  1950.  will  be 
no  longer  required. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Banta.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Banta. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Brown  who  asked  you  what  the 
prewar  consumption  of  nitrogen  in  Germany  was,  and  you  said  you 
did  not  have  those  figures.  I  assume  likewise  that  you  do  not  know 
what  the  prewar  consumption  was  in  either  Japan  or  Korea;  is  that 
right? 
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Colonel  Norvell.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Banta.  You  do  not  have  that? 

,  Colonel  Norvell.  Do  you  want  me  to  see  if  I  can  get  that  informa¬ 
tion  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Are  those  figures  not  available  to  you  so  that  you  can 
supply  them  to  the  committee  ? 

Colonel  IS  or  yell.  If  they  are  not  in  my  office,  I  can  get  them  from 
the  theater. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Very  well,  sir. 

( The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Prewar  consumption  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the  occupied  areas,  in  metric 

tons  of  contained  nitrogen 


Country 

Average,  5 
years,  1935-39 

Fertilizer 
year,  1938-39 

Bizonal  Germany 

i  255, 000 
413, 360 
70,  707 

303, 400 
462,  400 
78, 823 

Japan _  __  . 

South  Korea.. 

1  Estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  von,  Colonel,  for  your  contribution  to  these 
hearings.  I  on  may  furnish  the  information  requested  and  present 
any  further  supplemental  statement  you  may  desire  to  present. 

Colonel  Norvell.  Thank  you,  sir. ' 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon  at  12  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10 
a.  m.,  Friday,  May  21, 1948.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  21,  1948 

Horse  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  a.  m., 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Smith,  Kunkel,  Talle,  Mc- 
Millen,  Kilburn,  Buffett,  Hull,  Stratton,  Nicholson,  Spence,  Brown, 
Monroney,  Folger,  Riley,  and  Buchanan. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  6571. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Senator  Morse  of  Oregon.  Senator, 
we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  WAYNE  MORSE,  OE  OREGON 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  hear  me.  I  shall  only  take  two  or  three  minutes, 
because  I  am  sure  what  I  have  to  say  is  cumulative.  It  is  in  support 
of  what  my  colleague,  Congressman  Norblad,  has  already  put  into 
the  record. 

I  only  want  to  say  that  on  the  Senate  ffide  Senator  Cordon  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  this  act,  identical  with 
the  amendment  introduced  by  Congressman  Norblad.  I  want  to  say 
further  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  amendment  modified 
in  any  form  that  the  Committee  thinks  it  should  be  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  objective  which  we  have  in  mind  and  which  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  will  find  is  a  meritorious  objective. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  say  this :  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this 
Committee  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  fertilizer  short¬ 
age  in  this  country.  One  of  the  bottlenecks  is  the  lack  of  anhydrous 
ammonia.  We  cannot  secure  the  necessary  quantities  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  under  the  present  arrangements,  so  the  Oregon  delegation, 
under  the  information  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Clay  Cochran,  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  Salem,  Oreg.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  who  is  also 
Chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Governors’  conference 
of  the  11  western  States  to  come  to  Washington  and  see  whether  any¬ 
thing  could  be  done  about  getting  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  for  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  country,  on  the 
basis  of  that  information,  we  went  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  we  were  ably  assisted  there  by  Mr.  William  Hart,  who  has  already 
testified  before  this  Committee.  We  asked  him  about  the  possibility 
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of  amending  the  Act  before  you  in  a  manner  which  might  make  it 
possible  for  the  farmers  to  get  more  anhydrous  ammonia. 

As  a  result  of  our  conference  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  with  no  assurance- 
from  him  at  all  that  this  amendment  will  necessarily  give  the  farmers 
the  anhydrous  ammonia  they  need,  but  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  make  it  possible  to  work 
out  arrangements  with  industrial  concerns  in  this  country  for  the 
setting  aside  of  some  additional  anhydrous  ammonia — and  he  told  us 
that  if  we  could  only  get  an  increase  of  3  to  5  percent,  it  would  do  the 
job,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future— we  offered  this  amendment. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  the  agricultural  areas  that  it  is  not  sound  policy  for  us  to 
ship  the  great  quantities  of  fertilizer  abroad  which  we  are  shipping 
from  our  Army  plants  to  Europe,  with  a  resulting  depletion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farms.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  argument  that  can  be  made 
on  the  other  side  of  that  premise,  namely,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  ship 
the  fertilizer  than  it  is  to  ship  the  food  itself,  but  what  is  happening^ 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  also  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South,  is  a  serious  depletion  in  the  land  supporting  our 
fruit  crops.  They  require  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  it 
cannot  be  supplied  without  the  anhydrous  ammonia  increase,  as  far 
as  our  commercial  fertilizer  plants  which  are  serving  the  farmers  are 
concerned. 

And  it  is  because  of  our  honest  belief  that  this  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  from  an  administrative  standpoint  to  work  out  by  way  of 
negotiations  with  commercial  concerns,  a  larger  set-aside  of  this  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia;  that  we  plead  with  this  committee  to  issue  a  favor¬ 
able  report  either  on  our  amendment  in  its  present  form  or  on  a  modi¬ 
fication  which  the  committee  feels  will  do  the  job. 

I  close  with  only  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  by  way  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  factual  situation  concerning  the  present  allocations  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia.  The  chart  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  William  Hart  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  out  of  475,000  tons  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia,  agriculture  today  is  getting  12.3  percent,  or  in 
round  numbers,  112,000.  tons,  whereas  industrial  concerns  are  getting 
363,000  tons.  I  recognize  the  great  need  of  anhydrous  ammonia  for 
industrial  manufacture,  but  I  say  that  from  the  standpoint  of  long¬ 
term  national  security  in  this  country,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
gieatest  defense  weajion  we  have  is  the  fertility  of  the  individual  farm 
in  America.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  individual  farm 
which  is  our  greatest  defense  weapon,  and  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
deny  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  fertilization  of 
our  farms  is  declining  at  an  alarming  rate  in  our  country.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  it  behooves  the  Congress,  to  meet  this  demand  of  the 
farmers,  to  do  everything  within  reason  to  see  to  it  that  our  supplies 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  farmers  is  increased  and  it  cannot  be  done, 
gentlemen,  unless  we  increase  the  supply  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  but  all  I  am  doing  at  this 
time  is  pleading  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  this  type  of  sub¬ 
stance  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

J  he  Ciiajrman.  1  ou  feel  that  the  Norblad  amendment  will  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  identical  with  the  Cordon-Morse- 
amendment  on  the  Senate  side. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  questions? 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  Senator  Morse,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  been  rather  careless  and  reckless  with  our  natural 
resources  ? 

Senator  Morse.  I  have  said  that,  Congressman,  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  recall  reading  a  report  on  lumber,  for  instance,  prior 
to  World  War  I.  Somebody  calculated  that  2*4  billion  board  feet 
had  been  lost  because  thick  blades  had  been  used  rather  than  thin 
ones  in  the  mills.  I  will  not  go  into  details  of  that  sort,  but  of  all 
our  natural  resources  is  it  not  true  that  our  soil  is  most  valuable? 

Senator  Morse.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  we  have  to  be 
careful  that  in  some  sections  of  our  country  we  do  not  develop  another 
eroded  China.  And  I  can  take  you  to  sections  of  the  country  where 
that  is  fast  becoming  a  fact. 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes.  I  have  seen  some  of  those  sections.  You  have 
made  a  good  point  in  speaking  of  the  individual  farm.  That  is  small 
business  at  its  best,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Morse.  In  my  judgment,  it  is. 

Mr.  Talle.  There  is  much  talk  about  helping  small  business.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 

Senator  Morse.  I  am  recommending  that  we  try  to  do  it  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  Senator,  I  understand  that  during  the  war  years  the 
Army  supplied  the  American  farmers  15,000  tons  per  month.  Today 
it  is  not  supplying  American  farmers  anything. 

Senator  Morse.  All  the  Army  product  is  going  to  Europe.  Our 
delegation  has  spoken  with  the  Army  officials,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  record  show  that  we  also  were  with  Mr.  Steelman  at  the  White 
House.  We  have  presented  to  Mr.  Steelman  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
made  available  to  us,  and  he  has  assured  us  that  he  is  going  to  go  into 
a  “look-see,”  as  he  put  it,  with  regard  to  it,  and  call  us  down  for  a 
further  conference.  Because  he  agreed  with  us  on  the  principle  that 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  depletion  of  fertilization  of  our 
farms. 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  of  us  on  this  committee  feel  that  the  Army  could 
supply  the  needs  of  unoccupied  as  well  as  occupied  areas. 

Senator  Morse.  In  our  conference  with  the  Army,  we  asked  them 
what  they  were  doing  about  building  up  the  fertilizer  plants  in 
Europe,  and  what  they  were  doing  about  stopping  the  dismantling 
of  any  fertilizer  plants,  and  by  way  of  summary  their  statement  was 
that  they  were  trying  to  build  up  those  fertilizer  plants  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas.  But  it  is  my  judgment  that  although  they  make  a  strong 
case  for  shipping  fertilizer  to  the  occupied  areas,  it  is  not  good  enough 
when  you  look  at  the  fact  that  by  shipping  all  that  fertilizer,  we  can 
go  into  sections  of  our  own  country  and  see  the  tremendous  damage 
which  is  being  done  to  our  own  land.  My  position  on  all  these  for¬ 
eign  questions  is  always  a  position  of  national  self-intei’est  first,  and 
I  most  respectfully  said  to  the  Army  that  I  did  not  think  that  we  do 
justify  shipping  all  that  fertilizer  without  setting  aside  this  small 
quantity  for  our  own  farmers  first.  I  said  to  Mr.  Steelman  the  other 
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day  that  from  the  standpoint  of  our  international  policy,  we  people 
in  the  Congress  are  faced  with  the  fact — and  I  believe  it  is  a  fact — of 
a  growing  feeling  which  is  developing  in  this  country  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  not  giving  sufficient  interest  to  our  national  self-interest 
first.  Of  course,  that  is  going  to  have  its  repercussions  on  the  foreign 
policy  we  may  be  called  upon  to  approve  in  months  to  come  if,  for 
example,  our  farmers  all  over  the  country  get  the  idea — and  the  facts 
are  there  to  justify  the  idea  at  the  present  time — that  they  are  being 
penalized  in  order  to  build  up  land  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  for  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Senator,  you  spoke  about  the  Army  dismantling 
plants  in  the  occupied  areas.  When  Colonel  Norvell  was  here,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  had  dismantled  any  fertilizer  plants,  and  he  said  definitely  not 
since  the  time  we  took  over  at  the  end  of  the  war.  When  you  make 
that  reference,  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  plants  having 
been  dismantled. 

Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 
In  our  conference  with  the  Army,  we  put  that  query  to  them :  What 
are  you  doing  about  this  problem  of  dismantling  plants  and  what  are 
you  doing  about  rehabilitating  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  plants  which 
were  damaged  or  destroyed?  They  made  the  same  statement  to  us 
that  they  made  to  you,  namely,  that  they  have  not  shipped  out  any  of 
those  plants  from  the  American  occupied  area,  and  that  they  are 
building  up,  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  the  damaged  plants.  If  I  did  not 
make  that  clear,  I  meant  to. 

As  as  what  has  happened  in  the  Russian  zone,  no  one  in  the  Army 
seemed  to  be  able  to  give  us  any  information.  I  think  we  probably 
would  find  that  a  great  many  of  those  plants  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  That  is  not  our  responsibility,  but  the  reason  I  brought 
up  that  relatively  minor  point  is  because  it  has  been  one  on  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my  home  district.  I  get  letters  on 
it  all  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  to  those 
letters  the  answer  which  Colonel  Norvell  gave  us  in  this  Committee 
yesterday. 

Senator  Morse.  In  our  conference  with  Mr.  Steelman,  we  also  raised 
the  point — and  we  thought  that  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  looked 
into,  and  I  assume  that  when  we  meet  with  him  again,  he  representing 
the  administration  above  the  Army  will  give  us  a  definite  statement 
on  it. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions? 

Mr.  Nickolson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  told  this  committee  that  the  machinery  was 
deteriorating  and  the  reason  they  could  not  produce  so  much  was 
because  they  could  not  get  the  machinery,  they  could  not  get  the  trans¬ 
portation,  and  they  could  not  get  the  limestone.  If  it  is  deteriorating, 
they  are  certainly  not  building  up  that  capacity. 

Senator  Morse.  They  did  not  give  us  that  information. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  believe  that  was  testified  to  here  yesterday. 

Senator  Morse.  I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  it  make  inquiry  into  the  situation  which  exists  in  a  plant  which 
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has  been  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  known  as  the  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  plant  in  which,  I  understand,  there  are  some  two  or  three  trains, 
so-called  trains  or  lines,  or  pieces  of  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  presently  standing  idle.  If  that  is  true — and  we 
have  asked  for  further  information  on  it — if  that  is  true,  as  we  said 
to  Mr.  Steelman  the  other  day — and  we  asked  him  to  secure  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  point  also — then,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  putting  that  plant  into  full  operation  for  the  manufacture  of 
anhydrous  ammonia.  I  can  see  no  justification  at  the  present  time  for 
any  so-called  anhydrous  ammonia  train  standing  idle  in  this  country 
with  our  farmers  demanding  more  production  of  this  vital  substance. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Senator,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  could  manufacture 
a  great  deal  more  except  for  the  fact  that  you  have  to  work  back  and 
forth  between  three  or  four  plants  separated  by  considerable  distance, 
so  that  it  is  an  expensive  and,  perhaps,  under  ordinary  conditions,  an 
uneconomic  operation,  because  these  war  plants  are  not  integrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  ? 

Senator  Morse.  Yes,  they  were  built  during  the  war  with  security 
considerations  in  mind,  because  we  wanted  to  diversify  and  separate 
some  of  our  vital  industries  in  case  of  air  attack.  That  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  given  to  us.  This  conference  of  governors  of  the  11 
Western  States,  through  Mr.  Cochran,  is  making  strong  representa¬ 
tions  for  the  consideration  of  allocation  of  an  anhydrous  ammonia 
plant  in  the  West,  so  that  this  cost  of  transportation  of  the  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  the  so-called  base  plant  can  be  decreased  and  the  final 
product  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But  that  is  a  long-range  problem. 
Our  immediate  problem  is  to  get  some  amendment  which  we  hope, 
administratively,  will  make  it  possible  to  set  aside  a;  larger  quantity  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  for  existing  plants. 

Mr.  Monroney.  But  you  would  favor,  even  though  it  cost  more  than 
normal  production  of  ammonia  would  cost,  the  use  of  any  idle  plants, 
even  though  the  price  was  out  of  line  with  current  going  prices? 

Senator  Morse.  For  this  emergency  period,  by  all  means,  I  would 
favor  that,  until  we  can  get,  in  the  western  section  of  the  country,  an 
anhydrous  ammonia  plant. 

Mr.  Monroney.  The  Appropriations  Committee  could  probably 
take  care  of  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  production  if  they 
were  willing  to  yield  on  that  point,  and  instruct  the  War  Department 
to  use  now  idle  facilities  which  can  give  us  more  of  this  product,  even 
at  a  higher  cost. 

Senator  Morse.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  But  may  I  say,  Mr.  Con¬ 
gressman,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  think  it  would  bankrupt  the  Military  Establishment 
itself,  if  they  were  within  the  existing  appropriations  to  go  ahead  and 
help  the  farmers  out  to  this  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Senator  Morse? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Morse. 

Senator  Morse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy. 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ap¬ 
pearing  with  reference  to  the  nitrogenous  situation  in  the  country, 
and  I  liestitate  to  impose  further  on  this  committee  inasmuch  as  I 
testified  for  an  entire  morning  on  March  1.  But  this  is  a  matter 
which  I  have  wrestled  with  as  diligently,  if  I  may  say,  in  all  humility, 
as  any  other  Member  of  Congress  for  the  past  18  months.  I  feel 
that  I  know  something  about  it,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  imparting  to  the  committee  such  knowledge  and  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gain  on  this  subject. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  Senator  Morse,  who  is  recognized  throughout 
the  country  as  a  great  liberal,  express  the  fear  that  we  are  more  or  less 
going  overboard  in  some  of  the  export  programs,  particularly  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  nitrogen.  In  substance,  we  are  exporting  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  in  the  form  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  crops  grown  by  the  American 
farmer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuously  calling  upon  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  unusual  quantities  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
as  they  meet  those  goals,  which  they  have  met  throughout  the  war, 
they  deplete  their  soil  to  a  very,  very  dangerous  extent.  Therefore, 
the  subject  of  nitrogen  is  more  important  to  our  farmer  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  Norblad  amendment,  I  do  not  oppose  the 
Norblad  amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say,  when  I  say  that 
I  favor  it,  that,  candidly,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  help  the  situation 
very  much. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  there  are  475,000  tons  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  produced  in  the  country  each  year,  approximately  that 
amount.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  solution  base  for  sulfate  of 
ammonia,  and  ammonium  nitrate.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
carrying  on  its  export  program,  cannot  ship  anhydrous  ammonia.  In 
the  first  place,  they  do  not  have  the  containers.  If  they  did  have  the 
containers,  after  it  reached  the  foreign  countries  which  we  are  supply¬ 
ing  through  export,  they  could  not  use  it  because  they  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  spread  it. 

The  Norblad  amendment  proposes  that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  may  tap  this  solution  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  and  then  carry 
it,  as  I  understand,  to  a  graining  plant,  where  it  will  be  turned  into  the 
form  of  solid,  such  as  ammonium  nitrate,  and  then  be  exported  under 
the  export  program. 

If  you  will  recall,  in  my  previous  testimony  I  pointed  out  that 
although  the  export  program  required  only  7  percent  of  the  entire 
nitrogenous  output  in  the  country.  Exclusive  of  Ordnance  output, 
there  is  a  discrimination  which  exists  against  those  who  manufacture 
solid,  and  some  plants  have  been  called  upon  to  export  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  their  products.  If  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  tap  anhydrous  ammonia,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world 
to  prevent  the  manufacturers  of  anhydrous  ammonia  from  charging 
that  against  the  12.3  percent  which  it  allocates  to  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  there  are  no  controls,  none  whatsoever,  on  the  manufacturers 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  as  to  what  amount  they  shall  allocate  to  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  amount  which  they  may  allocate  to  agriculture.  They  are 
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privileged  to  make  those  allocations  on  any  percentages  they  see  fit. 

So  if  the  Norblad  amendment  is  accepted,  industry  still  could  say 
“We  are  going  to  charge  the  amount  that  you  have  requisitioned  for 
export,  to  the  amount  which  we  are  now  alloting  to  agriculture,”  which 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  that  much  less  of  the  grain  material 
produced. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  may  be  able  to 
write  some  regulation  to  prevent  that,  but  I  have  not  been  assured, 
and  neither  has  the  committee  been  assured,  that  they  could  write  some 
regulation  to  prevent  it.  Therefore,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  questionable  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  will  help  the  situation,  although  I  do  not  oppose  it,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  could  possibly  harm  the  situation  to  the  slightest 
degree. 

On  March  1, 1  proposed  to  this  committee  that  the  export  program 
be  absorbed  by  Ordnance.  I  have  not  changed  my  views  as  to  whether 
or  not  Ordnance  can  absorb  that  program.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the 
committee  with  figures,  but  I  must  submit  a  few  figures,  in  the  brief 
time  that  I  will  consume. 

The  total  production  of  pure  nitrogen  in  the  country  is  1,126,712  tons 
per  annum.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  notified  me  about  3  months 
ago,  and  it  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  American  farmer  needed  and  required  1,160,- 
000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year.  If  every  pound  of  nitrogen  manufac¬ 
tured  by  industry  by  the  Ordnance  and  that  which  is  exported,  were, 
turned  over  to  the  American  farmer,  he  would  still  be  short  around 
30,000  to  35,000  tons.  That  is  an  undisputed  fact.  The  figure  of 
1,160,000  tons  appears  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  entitled  “Fertilizer  Situation  for  1947-48.”  That  bulletin  was 
issued  subsequent  to  the  investigation  which  my  committee  conducted 
on  this  subject,  and  in  this  bulletin  the  Secretary  states  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  needs  1,160,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year.  I  repeat — if 
■every  pound  available  in  this  country  were  made  available  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  he  would  still  be  short  33,088  tons. 

Of  the  1,126,712  tons  which  is  manufactured  and  imported  into  this 
country,  we  are  exporting  today  nearly  28  percent.  To  be  exact,  we 
are  exporting  27.8  percent.  We  are  exporting  253,412  tons  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Army,  every  pound  that  it  manufactures  goes  to  export 
to  the  occupied  countries,  and  we  are  exporting  61,160  tons  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948,  under  the  export  program.  That  comes  to  a  total  of 
314.572  tons,  which  we  are  sending  abroad  this  j^ear. 

While  we  are  doing  that,  here  is  a  28-page  list,  single  spaced,  of 
farmers  in  seven  counties  of  my  State,  which  list  itself  is  incomplete, 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  which  is  exemplary  of  the  situation 
existing  in  my  State  as  well  as  others,  who  have  not  received  1  pound 
of  nitrogen  this  year.  Not  a  pound.  The  list  includes  the  names, 
the  addresses,  and  the  acreage  worked  by  these  farmers.  Not  one 
single  pound  of  nitrogen  have  they  received  this  year. 

During  the  war,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  the  authority 
to  impound  the  surplus  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  Ordnance  plants, 
and  bv  virtue  of  that  authority  15,000  tons  per  month,  preceding 
YJ-day,  were  made  available,  to  the  American  farmer,  in  addition  to 
that  quantity  which  was  made  available  by  industry. 
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I  am  absolutely  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  Army  can  absorb  this  program.  If  they  absorb  the 
program,  it  will  still  leave  192,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  available  for 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Korea.  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  before 
this  committee,  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  again,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  today  was  receiving  a  fraction  better  than  70  percent  of 
his  required  need,  according  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  he  needs.  I  pointed  out  that  the  German  farmer  was  receiving  a 
fraction  better  than  80  percent  of  what  he  needs,  according  to  what  the 
Army  says,  but  according  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  96  percent  of  his  needs.  The  German  farmer  is  now  getting 
about  43  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as  against  4  pounds  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Of  that  43  pounds,  we  are  supplying  him  6.8  pounds,  leaving  about 
36  or  37  pounds  which  he  gets  from  other  sources.  Those  other  sources 
are,  among  others,  the  six  plants  which  are  located  in  the  bizonal  area. 
Not  one  of  those  plants  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  .Every  one 
of  them  is  now  in  operation.  Every  one  of  them.  The  German  has  the 
same  facilities,  and  the  same  plants,  available  to  him  now  that  he  had 
before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernetliy,  is  that  96  percent  exclusive  of  the 
fertilizers  which  the  farmers  themselves  produce  on  their  own  farms? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  cannot  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  table  which  was  supplied  by  fertilizer  experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmer  is  receiving  per  arable  acre,  the  number  of  pounds  received 
by  the  Japanese  farmer,  and  the  number  of  pounds  received  by  the 
American  farmer.  What  the  sources  are,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  very  well  estimate 
the  manure  and  other  products  which  the  farmer  uses. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  assume  they  have  some  way  of  getting  that.  Of 
course,  these  are  the  figures  which  are  supplied  by  the  Department 
and  all  we  have  to  go  by  on  something  of  this  sort  would  be  the  figures 
supplied  by  experts,  who  naturally  would  be  those  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  in  Ordnance  who  are  actually  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  occupied-area  program. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  did  not  include  the  fertilizer  produced  by 
the  German  farmer  on  his  farm,  then  he  would  be  getting  about  a  100 
percent  of  his  needs  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  I  could  hazard  a  guess  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  would  say  that  it  included  all  sources.  Because  the  same  formula 
was  used  to  determine  what  he  receives  as  what  the  American  farmer 
receives. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  of  Germany  usually  have  a  manure 
pit  in  the  front  yard,  and  they  have  a  drainage  basin  underneath  the 
barn,  so  that  all  the  drippings  from  the  barn  itself  and  the  products  of 
the  pit,  together  with  all  the  other  salvage,  through  spreading  tanks, 
are  spread  on  the  land.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  could  get  much  of  an  estimate  on  what  would  come  from  those  : 
sources. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  they  did  not  take  that  into  consideration,  they  ■ 
would  probably  have  that  available,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  probably  bring  it  up  to  a  hundred 
percent. 
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Mr.  Monronet.  Would  not  your  figures  be  prewar  manufactured 
fertilizer  against  postwar  manufactured  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No;  these  are  current  figures.  They  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  a  day  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  1  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Abernethy  put  those  figures 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  put  those  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  when  I 
testified  on  March  1  on  this  subject.  I  testified  from  these  figures  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  have  submitted  to  the  chairman  an  amendment 
which  was  prepared  by  the  drafting  service  at  my  request,  which 
would  shift  the  foreign -export  program  from  industry  to  Ordnance. 
I  have  placed  that  amendment  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  confident  that  I  made  it  specifically  clear  to  the  drafting 
service  what  I  desired  to  accomplish,  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  amendment  would  open  the  gate  for  industry 
to  export  nitrogen  without  export  permits  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
export  trade. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  it  will  or  not.  Whether  they  would  be 
permitted,  under  this  amendment,  to  take  up  a  new  export  program 
of  their  own.  It  might  be  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  secure 
the  necessary  export  permit.  And  if  the  committee  decides  to  seri¬ 
ously  consider  this  amendment,  which  I  trust  you  will,  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  party  in  the  drafting  service  who 
drafted  this  amendment  speak  directly  to  that  point.  That  is,  whether 
or  not  industry. would  still  be  required  to  secure  the  necessary  export 
permits  before  it  could  engage  in  export  trade. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  if  did  not,  Mr.  Abernethy,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
industry,  if  offered  a  better  price,  would  send  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  occurred  to  me  this  morning  and  it  gave  me 
a  little  concern  after  I  studied  the  amendment  further  this  morning. 
Nevertheless,  in  submitting  this  question  to  the  drafting  service,  I 
stated  specifically  that  I  did  not  desire  to  lift  the  requirement  that 
they  should  secure  an  export  permit,  and  I  further  stated  specifically 
that  it  was  my  idea  to  shift  this  export  program  from  industry  to 
Ordnance. 

The  Chairman*  Did  we  not,  in  the  export  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  anti-inflationary  act  of  December  1947  in  order  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  might  coordinate  the  export  program — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  in  that  bill  or  not,  but  at  any  rate,  last  year  some  time — offer 
an  amendment  to  make  the  export  by  Government  agencies  subject 
to  the  Export  Control  Act  ?  That  amendment  was  offered  by  myself, 
as  I  recall,  in  order  that  the  President  might  coordinate  the  export 
program.  We  thought  that  the  President  should  be  given  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  in  balancing  foreign  needs  against  domestic  stability,  should 
have  the  weapon  with  which  to  do  it.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  question  but  what  the  Department  has  the  authority  to  control 
the  exports  of  fertilizers  under  your  amendment  because  we  have  not 
specifically  exempted  fertilizers  from  that  act. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  did  not  know  whether  this  would  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  other  authority  in  the 
statutes  other  than  this  particular  act  which  would  control  the  matter 
of  industrial  exports. 
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The  Chairman.  That,  is  after  a  certain  proportion  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  allocated  for  export,  then,  they  would  have  to  get  export 
licenses  for  anything  over  and  above  that.  Now,  does  your  amend¬ 
ment  provide,  safely,  we  might  say,  for  the  allocation  of  moie  of  this 
fertilizer  to  our  own  farmers? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Whether  it  provides  for  the  allocation  of  moie 
fertilizer  to  the  farmer  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  No ;  it  does  not  provide  for  the  allocation  ot  any 
more  fertilizer  to  the  farmer.  There  is  no  specific  allocation  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  proposes  to  do  one  thing  and  one  only. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  put  it  this  way :  Does  your  amendment  in 
any  way  restrict  the  present  practices  with  respect  to  the  export  ot 

fertilizer?  ,  .  .  T, 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  That  is  what  I  was  testifying  to  ]ust  now.  It 
does  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  shifts  the  export  carried  on  by  Com¬ 
merce,  for  the  benefit  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,, 
the  Latin-American  Republics,  and  the  other  countries  who  benefit 
under  this  export  program,  it  shifts  the  export  program  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Army  Ordnance,  therefore,  the 
Government  will  say  to  Ordnance: 

Of  the  253,000  tons  which  yon  produce  annually,  you  shall  allocate  61,000  tons 
thereof  to  export,  if  the  Department  of  Commerce  calls  upon  you  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  made  any  provision  for  any  more 
than  this  amount  being  allocated  for  export  ? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  That  depends  upon  what  the  Department  ot  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  fixes  as  the 
amount  that  the  United  States  shall  allocate  to  the  program.  We  have 
no  assurance  right  now  what  that  program  will  be.  I  understand  that 
the  figures  have  been  submitted  to  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee,  and  that  they  have  been  informed  that  industry  cannot 
absorb  more  than  G1,000  tons  of  it.  So  the  probability  is  that  they 
will  fix  it  at  that  figure.  But  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  keep 
them  from  coming  in  and  taking  half  of  our  production.  Of  course, 
they  will  not  do  it,  I  know,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  half  of  our  production,  or  many  more  tons  than  61,000. 

Mr.  Brown.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  limiting  the  exports 
of  industry? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Yes,  that  occurred  to  me  yesterday,  when  you  asked 
the  Ordnance  witness  whether  or  not  Ordnance  could  take  oyer  as  much 
as  25,000  tons  of  this  requirement.  If  Ordnance  was  required  to  take 
over  as  much  as  25,000  tons  of  it,  and  the  export  program  was  fixed  at 
86,000  tons,  we  would  not  be  any  better  off.  So  I  think,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  decides  to  make  a  compromise  of  this  issue,  which  I  hope  it  will 
not,  the  proper  way  to  get  at  that  would  be  to  say,  in  the  act,  that  of 
the  industrial  production,  Commerce  cannot  requisition  more  than  a 
certain  amount.  Of  course,  the  best  way  to  handle  it - 

Mr.  Brown.  Why  not  mention  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  That  would  be  the  best  way  to  handle  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Under  title  III  of  this  act,  and  amendments  to  the 
existing  law,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  close  of  May  1948  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  thereby  conferred 
on  the  President.  He  has  discretionary  powers.  There  is  nothing 
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mandatory  in  nature  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  President.  He 
has  discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  export  and  import  controls 
over  these  commodities.  Having  that  in  mind,  you  have  rewritten  (E) 
and  you  say : 

Nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control  and, 
in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  production  and  delivery  for  export. 

There  is  nothing  in  there  that  compels  the  President,  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  or  any  other  agency  which  he  might  desig¬ 
nate,  to  set  aside  a  part  of  Ordnance’s  production  for  our  domestic 
needs.  The  whole  thing  is  discretionary.  Unless  we  put  some  manda¬ 
tory  language  in  here  to  compel  a  certain  amount  of  Ordnance  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  allocated  domestically,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
perhaps,  under  the  instructions  of  the  President,  carry  out  the  existing 
program.  We  are  fearful  that  they  will  not  do  what  we  want  them 
to  do. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  require  Ordnance  to  al¬ 
locate  any  portion  of  its  product  domestically.  My  purpose  is  only - 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  the  purpose,  to  get  fertilizer  domes¬ 
tically? 

Mr.  Aberxetiiy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  would  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  You  would  do  it  this  wav:  Let  us  say  that  do¬ 
mestically  5  tons  is  produced  throughout  the  United  States.  One  ton 
goes  to  export. 

The  Chairman.  Who  decides  that? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Ordnance  is  producing  3  tons,  we  will  say.  All  of  their  production 
goes  to  export,  to  the  occupied  countries.  The  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  say  to  Ordnance,  “We  are  not  going  to  take  any  more  of  that 
which  is  produced  domestically  for  export,”  which  will  restore  that 
fifth  ton  to  the  American  farmer.  “You  must  absorb  that  ton.  You 
give  2  tons  to  the  occupied  countries,  and  the  other  ton  which  you 
manufacture  will  go  to  the  export  countries.”  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  say  so.  I  think  you  leave  the  same 
discretionary  power  in  there. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  says  so  or  not,  and  not 
being  skilled  in  drafting  an  amendment,  I  went  to  the  drafting  service 
and  presented  that  question.  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  very  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Having  in  mind  what  I  have  just  read,  having  in 
mind  that  they  have  discretionary  powers,  you  say :  “And  in  the  case 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  by  the  Army  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery  for  export.” 
T1  ~re  i"  notbmg  in  here  that  compels  anyone  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No ;  that  is  true.  It  is  still  a  discretionary  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  assurances  do  you  have,  and  what  assurance 
will  we  have,  that  this  language,  if  enacted,  will  change  the  present 
program  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  my  understanding.  If  Congress  says, 
“We  are  going  to  export  a  certain  quantity  of  fertilizer  to  these  coun¬ 
tries — ”  that  is,  not  Japan,  Germany,  and  Korea.  They  do  not  have 
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anything  to  do  with  the  occupied  countries.  They  say  they  are  going 
to  export  so  much  fertilizer,  then,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
say,  “All  right,  you  may  do  so,  but  it  has  to  come  out  of  Ordnance 
production.” 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  which  compels  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  But  they  still  do  not  have  the  power  to  tap  indus¬ 
trial  production,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  according  to  what  the 
drafting  service  tells  me. 

Mr.  Monroney.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Monroney. 

Mr.  Monroney.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  these  American  firms 
who  are  looking  to  the  postwar  period,  for  establishing  business  rela¬ 
tionships  with  countries  under  export,  toward  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  them  entering  that  market?  In  other  words,  to  effectuate 
this  additional  supply  in  this  country,  are  we  not  in  a  way  proscribing 
the  postwar  activities  of  certain  commercial  companies  which  might 
be  looking  to  foreign  markets  later  on  as  a  very  good  source  of  income  ? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  They  are  not  now  exporting  in  free  trade. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  supply  anybody  but  the  Government? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  now  exporting  in  free  trade. 
The  only  fertilizer  manufactured  by  industry  which  is  going  to  export 
is  that  which  is  tapped  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Monroney.  But  on  a  percentage  basis,  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  fertilizer  which  goes  to  Latin  America  would  be  all  State  export 
and  State  purchased,  or  whether  there  is  some  normal  free  enterprise 
in  those  purchases  and  sales. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  There  is  no  free  enterprise  under  our  present  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Monroney.  I  know  the  Department  of  Commerce  allocates  so 
many  tons,  but  the  trade  is  still  between  buyers  and  sellers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  Technically,  it  is,  but  the  Government  says  to  the 
Lion  Oil  Co.,  which  manufacturers  many  of  the  products  used  in  my 
territory,  “Lion  Oil  Co.,  you  export  so  many  thousand  tons  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  next  month  to  France.”  And  they  do  it.  They  have  to  do  it. 
It  is  not  a  voluntary  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Monroney.  And  they  do  not  sell  it  to  individuals  in  France? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  I  think  possibly  they  do.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
unable  to  say.  But  they  are  required,  by  the  Government,  to  export 
that  fertilizer.  There  is  nothing  free  about  it.  It  is  an  order  given 
them  by  the  Government,  and  they  must  carry  it  out,  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Monroney.  They  do  not  come  in  and  ask  for  export  licenses  as 
they  do  on  flour  and  other  things? 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  If  they  desire  to  export  in  free  trade,  they  have  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  an  export  license. 

Mr.  Monroney.  But  no  such  process  is  carried  out? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Not  in  the  case  of  fertilizer,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  pound  shipped  under  that  process  in  the  past  12 
months.  There  may  be  some,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Monroney.  Not  even  to  Latin  America  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Spence.  Is  there  any  method  by  which  we  can  obtain  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  between  imported  natural  fertilizer  and  domestic  na¬ 
tural  fertilizer? 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Spence.  Is  the  cost  prohibitive  in  comparison  with  imported 
natural  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  are  importing  today  187,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
per  year. 

Mr.  Spence.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  chemical  constituents? 
The  natural  fertilizer  is  just  as  good  as  the  manufactured  fertilizer,  is 
it  not  % 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  cannot  answer  that,  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  think  that  is  in  terms  of  contained  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  pure  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Ivunkel.  Yes,  and  that  may  be  20  percent  in  terms  of  sulphate 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  or  30  percent  in  terms  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

Mr.  Spence.  The  chemicals  are  the  same,  are  they  not?  Why  can¬ 
not  the  production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  be  increased?  The  world 
demands  it,  and  there  is  a  demand  here.  Why  can  it  not  be  increased? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  it  could. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  The  Missouri  Ordnance  plant  at  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  has  five  units.  Those  units  are  capable  of  producing  40  tons 
each  per  day.  Three  of  those  units  are  now  being  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  experimenting  with  synthetic  fuels.  I  understand — 
and  I  am  not  saying  this  to  give  anybody  a  bump — I  understand  they 
are  just  playing  around  out  there,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
turn  it  back.  Two  of  those  units  are  idle.  This  plant  belongs  to 
Ordnance,  understand.  Two  of  them  are  idle  today,  and  have  been 
declared  surplus,  and  have  been  turned  over  to  the  War  Assets  Admin¬ 
istration  for  disposition. 

Those  five  units  can  be  turned  back  to  Ordnance,  put  into  operation, 
and  will  produce — I  said  40  tons  a  day,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about 
that — at  any  rate,  they  can  produce  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  required  for  the  export  program.  There  are  a 
number  of  graining  plants  which  are  idle.  The  War  Department 
could  use  those  graining  plants,  if  it  had  plants  in  which  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  solution.  But  the  War  Department  cannot  come  in  and 
ask  the  Government  to  put  up  another  plant  to  manufacture  solu¬ 
tions,  unless  it  justifies  it  on  a  munitions  basis.  They  can  only  justify 
the  construction  of  these  plants  through  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
and  they  say,  “We  have  all  the  plants  we  need  to  manufacture  muni¬ 
tions.” 

But  if  the  authority  were  given  to  establish  another  solution  plant, 
then  these  graining  plants  could  be  reactivated;  and  since  we  are  so 
insistent — and  I  do  not  say  this  to  be  facetious — since  we  are  so  in¬ 
sistent  on  supplying  the  world  with  a  great  quantity  of  fertilizer,  I 
think  it  is  only  right  and  fair  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  solution'  plant  so  that  these  conversion  and  graining 
plants  might  be  put  into  operation. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  compel  ourselves  to  call  on  the  25,000,000 
farm  citizens  of  this  country  to  supply  fertilizer  which  they  need 
themselves,  to  the  export  program.  And  they  need  that  fertilizer 
not  to  take  care  of  themselves  but  to  l-aise  the  crops  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  wants  them  to  raise  each  year.  It  is  the  very 
lifeblood  of  the  farmer.  Here  is  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  who 
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have  not  gotten  a  pound  this  year,  and  that  situation  prevails  in  most 
of  the  United  States.  These  1,000  live  in  seven  counties.  When  you 
go  back  and  look  them  in  the  face,  they  say : 

How  long  are  you  going  to  continue  this  export  business  and  at  the  same  time 
call  on  me  to  produce  these  great  quantities  of  food,  burn  up  my  soil,  and  mine 
it  of  minerals  put  there  by  nature,  unless  you  make  available  to  me  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  will  prevent  my  soil  from  being  mined  of  its  produc¬ 
tive  capacity? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy,  could  we  not  harmonize  the  Nor- 
blacl  proposal  and  your  proposal  by  taking  the  Norblad  language 
which  says  “Including  nitrogenous  compounds  in  any  form  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
required  for  export”  and  inserting  the  language  which  would  make 
it  quite  definite  that  we  would  enhance  the  compounds  and  materials 
produced  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Abernicthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  answer  that.  My  opinion 
is  that  these  two  amendments  cannot  be  tied  together. 

The  Chairman.  Cannot  be  tied  together  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  The  Norblad  amend¬ 
ment — - — 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  perhaps  we  do  not  understand  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  The  Norblad  amendment 
does  not  require  Ordnance  to  absorb  any  of  the  export  program. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  If  we  take  the 
Norblad  amendment  and  make  it  read  “including  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  in  any  form  produced  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  or  by 
anyone  else.” 

Mr.  Abernethy.  When  you  say  “anyone  else,”  it  put  it  back  in  the 
hands  of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  your  purpose,  but  we  want 
to  try  to  find  some  language  to  effectuate  your  purpose.  I  think  both 
you  and  Congressman  Norblad  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Aberneti-iy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not.  Congressman 
Norblad  proposes - 

The  Chairman.  Then,  are  the  two  incompatible  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Norblad  amendment  is  not  included  in 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  adopt  both  of  them,  what  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  you  adopt  both  of  them,  you  would  not  only 
continue  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  tap  industrial 
production,  but  you  would  add  to  that  power  by  authorizing  it  to  tap 
ordnance  production.  You  would  give  it  the  power  to  tap  both. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  what  we  want  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  your  amendment  force  them  to  open  those 
two  units  which  are  now  closed  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  force  them  to  do  it.  I  think 
they  would  be  privileged  to  recall  those  units  from  surplus. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  If  they  carried  out  the  intent  of  your  amendment, 
It  would  either  cut  down  the  supply  or  they  would  have  to  open  up 
additional  plants  to  carry  out  their  program  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  My  personal  view  about  it,  Mr.  Nicholson,  is  that 
with  Ordnance  producing  253,000  tons  a  year  of  pure  nitrogen,  that 
they  can  absorb  the  61,000  tons  allocated  to  the  export  program.  That 
is  only  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  find  something  that  will  meet  your 
purposes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Whittington,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  THIRD  DISTRICT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
do  not  desire  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  but  your  committee 
has  under  consideration  the  extension  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act 
of  1947,  by  amending  that  act,  as  previously  amended,  in  two  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  to  extend  it  until  May  1949,  and  to  exempt  quinine. 

Under  the  act,  Congress  declared  this  to  be  the  policy: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  emergency,  first,  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  injury 
which  would  result  from  adverse  distribution  of  materials  which  continue  in 
short  supply. 

I  think  it  is  unquestioned,  uncontroverted,  that  nitrogen  is  in  short 
supply. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  President  was  given  discretion 
with  respect  to  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  situation  obtains.  Prior 
to  1947,  the  nitrogen  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  together  with  in¬ 
dustrial  nitrogen,  was  available  to  the  domestic  producer.  In  1947, 
and  now,  in  1948,  the  Ordnance  nitrogen  is  being  sent  to  the  occupied 
countries.  The  great  majority  of  it  is  being  sent  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
The  remainder  to  Germany. 

All  of  that  nitrogen,  prior  to  1947,  was  available,  as  I  stated,  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Prior  to  the  war,  there  were  no  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  or  Korea.  We  are  now  in  the  position  of  exporting  the  vast 
majority  of  the  one-third  of  nitrogen  produced  by  the  Army,  to  two 
countries  to  which  no  exports  .were  made  prior  to  the  war. 

I  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Decontrol  Act  is  being  circumvented. 
Nitrogen  is  in  short  supply.  It  may  be  by  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
to  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wolcott,  has  referred,  that  that  circum¬ 
vention  has  come  about. 

As  a  representative  of  an  agricultural  district,  we  are  confronted 
with  this  proposition :  there  is  a  short  supply  of  nitrogen.  When  we 
ask  the  industrial  producers  to  supply  it,  they  respond  that  under  the 
Decontrol  Act  a  percentage  of  their  nitrogen  is  being  allocated  to 
export  and,  concretely,  under  the  terms  of  the  Decontrol  Act,  and  its 
exercise,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen  is  being  exported  in  1948  than  was  being  exported  in  1947. 
To  support  that  statement,  I  call  attention  to  this  fact:  that  the  Ten- 
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nessee  Valley  Authority,  Spencer,  and  Lion,  were  required  to  export 
around  25  or  26  percent  in  1917.  They  have  produced  less  ammonium 
nitrate  in  1918  than  they  produced  in  1917,  because  they  have  diverted 
the  anhydrous  ammonia  to  other  purposes,  but  the  percentage  of  allo¬ 
cation  for  export,  while  reduced  in  percentage,  amounts  to  more  of 
the  actual  product  than  was  allocated  from  these  three  institutions  in 
1947.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  reduced  production  lias  amounted  to 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  actual  production  in  1917. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  tliis  act  which  is  under  consideration 
for  extension,  in  two  particulars:  first,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Norblad 
amendment.  In  my  judgment,  that  amendment  should  be  further 
amended  so  that  this  product,  anhydrous  ammonia,  be  limited  to  that 
which  now  accrues  to  industry.  The  words  might  be  added  to  the 
Norblad  amendment :  “now  going  to  industry,”  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  two-thirds  of  that  anhydrous  ammonia,  in  the  current 
year,  is  going  to  industry,  and  one-third  to  agriculture.  If  we  adopt 
the  Norblad  amendment,  which  amends  section  (I))  of  the  Decontrol 
Act,  I  think  it  should  be  further  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  that 
anhydrous  ammonia  be  taken  from  that  which  is  now  going  to  indus¬ 
try,  and  not  from  that  which  is  going  to  agriculture. 

Secondly,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  as  proposed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  request  with  respect  to  the  further  limitation  of  the 
exports  of  nitrogen,  it  is  proposed  to  amend  section  (E)  of  the  Decon¬ 
trol  Act,  the  Norblad  amendment  being  an  amendment  to  subsection 
(d)  on  page  2  of  that  act,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  so  as  to  include 
this  anhydrous  ammonia.  It  strikes  me  that  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  which  would  strike  out  these  words  “nitrogenous  fertilizer 
material  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control”  and  make  them 
applicable  to  those  materials  produced  by  Ordnance,  is  in  order.  Both 
amendments  to  this  Decontrol  Act  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  question  that  you  propounded  to  Mr. 
Abernethy  is  most  apt.  It  may  be  that  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
Chief  Executive,  exercised  by  those  who  are  in  control  of  this  act,  has 
resulted  in  this  further  short  supply  of  nitrogen.  I  undertook,  when 
this  act  was  before  the  Congress,  and  in  connection  with  the  handling 
of  that  act  by  the  late  Mr.  Springer,  when  we  had  the  subject  matter 
before  us,  to  eliminate  the  words  “nitrogenous  fertilizer.”  If  you  are 
going  to  eliminate  quinine  and  you  are  going  to  eliminate  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  you  will  eliminate  the  discretion. 

We  hear  that  we  import  fertilizer  from  Chile,  and  from  Canada, 
and  that  if  we  eliminate  nitrogenous  fertilizer  from  the  Decontrol 
Act,  as  you  do  for  quinine,  that  this  agency  which  is  to  supply  for 
export,  might  get  it  in  export.  I  reply  that  that  is  the  free  exercise 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  industrial  enterprisers,  who  say  to  the 
American  farmer  repeatedly  that  they  are  in  short  supply  could  no 
longer  say  what  they  say  to  us  every  time  we  ask  for  more  nitrogen, 
that  it  is  being  required  for  export.  We  will  take  our  chances  on  the 
free  movement  of  fertilizer. 

1  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  Colonel  Norvell.  I  recall  Colonel  Norvell’s 
statement  of  yesterday  that  in  the  bizonal  area,  the  same  number  of 
fertilizer  plants  is  operated  as  wTas  being  operated  prewar.  He  said 
that  the  production  was  less.  He  said  it  was  less  for  a  number  of 
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reasons.  I  recall  at  least  three:  The  machinery  was  being  depleted, 
there  was  lack  of  labor,  and  there  were  strikes.  I  say  this :  That  that 
machinery  can  probably  be  more  easily  repaired  in  Germany  than  the 
comparable  machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  best  source  of  steel 
in  all  the  world  that  I  know  about,  for  repairs,  is  in  Germany.  They 
have  more  scrap  there  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
it  is  being  exported  to  Great  Britain.  So  my  answer  is  that  if  that 
machinery  is  being  depleted,  I  do  not  knowT  of  any  reason  why  they 
cannot  repair  it  at  least  as  adequately  and  as  expeditiously  as  similar 
machinery  is  being  repaired  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whittington,  let  us  get  right  down  to  the  point. 
Are  you  advocating  that  we  delete  fertilizer  from  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  W  hittington.  I  think  that  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  eliminate  the  discretion  to  which  you  referred.  That 
is  my  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  However,  that  would  not  compel  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  divert  any  of  its  exports  to  domestic  production,  nevertheless 
the  farmer  would  be  in  a  position  then  where  he  could  get  enough 
more  of  the  materials  going  to  industry  now  to  satisfy  his  needs? 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  still  would  be  possible  for  the  entire  output  of 
Ordnance  to  go  to  Germany,  Korea,  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes.  If  fertilizer  is  not  eliminated  from  this 
bill,  then,  I  think  the  next  best  thing  to  do,  to  answer  your  question 
further,  is  to  adopt  the  Norblad  amendment  as  an  amendment,  so  as 
•to  take  it  from  that  part  now  going  to  industry,  and  to  adopt  the  Aber- 
nethy  amendment,  perfecting  that  amendment,  so  as  to  require 
Ordnance  not  only  to  ship  to  the  conquered  and  occupied  countries, 
but  to  meet  the  rest  of  the  export  program  also. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  in  that  part  of  our  participation  in 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  we  would  make  avail¬ 
able  Ordnance  production  as  well  as  any  other  production  in  order 
to  meet  our  commitments  under  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
limit  it  to  Ordnance  production.  In  other  words,  3  years  after  the 
war  has  ended,  we  are  sending  our  fertilizer  to  countries  where  we 
never  sent  any,  with  Germany  operating  the  same  number  of  plants 
as  it  operated  before  the  war,  and,  further,  one  of  the  principal  plants 
for  production  by  Ordnance  is  at  Cactus,  Tex.,  and  the  testimony 
before  this  committee  is  that  there  was  a  fire  in  that  plant  and  it  has 
been  out  of  production.  I  assert  that  by  utilizing  that  plant,  Ord¬ 
nance  can  increase  its  production,  and  it  strikes  me  that  production 
should  be  increased.  He  very  frankly  said  be  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  production  in  Japan  prior  to  the  war.  Prior  to  the  war 
Japan  produced  in  her  plants  the  fertilizer  that  she  required  for  Japan 
and  Korea.  He  also  stated,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  that  in  northern 
Korea  they  transported  fertilizer  to  northern  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  Mr.  Abernethy’s  amendment  before 
you? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  we  accomplish  what  you  have  just  suggested 
if  we  were  to  delete  the  language  in  the  existing  law  as  he  suggests  and 
16 
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strike  out  “nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  the  purpose  of  exercis¬ 
ing  import  control  and  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and 
delivery  for  export”?  If  we  would  strike  that  out  and  leave  the 
Norblad  amendment  out  and  insert  in  the  last  part  of  the  next  sentence 
“and  in  the  case  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  priority  in 
production  and  delivery  for  export”  would  that  meet  it? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  help.  In  other  words, 
strike  out  the  language  as  he  proposes  in  subsection  ( e )  and  insert  this 
language. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  could  cover  that  in  the  report  as  to  what 
our  intent  was  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  that? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  through  that  we  could  meet  our 
domestic  needs  and  our  foreign  commitments  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  would  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would 
meet  our  domestic  needs,  but  we  would  certainly  relieve  our  domestic 
needs,  as  I  see  it.  And  that  is  our  intent.  That  would  certainly  relieve 
the  short  supply  domestically. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  increase  the  amount  of  fertilizer  available 
to  the  American  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Certainly,  when  you  use  it  domestically  and  do 
not  export  it,  of  course,  you  increase  the  supply. 

But  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  If  subsection  ( d )  is  to  remain 
in  this  act,  I  believe  that  the  Norblad  amendment,  as  amended,  should 
have  added  to  that  now  going  to  industry  so  that  it  would  be  definitely 
understood  that  there  would  be  no  authority  or  discretion  to  provide 
that  any  of  those  products  that  are  now  going  to  agriculture  could  be 
requisitioned  or  allocated. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  took  fertilizer  from  under  control,  then,  the 
Norblad  amendment  would  be  unnecessary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  a  fair  statement. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  if  you  are  going  to  take 
out  quinine,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  shortage  of  supply  in  nitrogen 
in  this  country,  why,  we  cannot  take  out  nitrogen.  I  would  say  further¬ 
more  with  respect  to  the  inability  of  the  five  or  six  German  plants  to 
supply  Germany,  first  because  of  depletion,  secondly  because  of  strikes, 
shall  the  American  farmer  now  be  denied  nitrogen  because  of  strikes 
in  a  country  where  we  are  feeding  the  people  ?  Our  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  able  to  control  those  strikes. 

Thirdly,  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor.  We  are 
feeding  them  by  the  millions  over  there.  Why  should  not  those  people 
be  put  to  work?  Why  should  not  a  policy  be  adopted  by  the  Army 
which  would  prevent  the  strikes  of  people,  would  compel  them  to 
feed  themselves  and  grow  food,  and  provide  for  labor. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  would  the  readjusted  picture  then  be?  Have 
you  worked  out  a  percentage  formula  here  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  60,000  which  is  now  being  taken  from  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  taken  from  Ordnance,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be 
taken  from  Ordnance.  If  they  cannot  increase  their  supply  by  using 
the  Cactus  plant,  and  putting  the  two  idle  units  at  Louisiana  into 
operation,  they  they  could  not  meet  it  all.  But  I  cannot  see  why,  if, 
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as  Colonel  Nor  veil  says,  we  are  going  to  eliminate  this  program  by 
1950,  why  there  ought  not  to  be  a  reduction  annually. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  How  much  would  that  cut  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  would  cut  down  the  amount  shipped  and 
make  more  available  for  Germany  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is 
going  to  Germany  through  industry.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  through 
the  exercise  of  discretion  and  a  sound  administration  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  point  we  make  is  sound  and  tenable.  We  may  not  relieve 
the  shortage  in  its  entirety,  but  we  will  certainly  relieve  it  to  a  certain 
extent. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  requirements  for  fertilizer 
are  increasing  every  day  in  this  country.  In  Nebraska,  I  understood 
that  you  used  8,000  tons  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  you  are  using  200,000 
tons."  With  increased  production,  the  necessity  for  nitrogen  is  greatly 
-enhanced,  not  only  throughout  the  Midwest  but  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country.  And,  taking  into  account  the  shortage  of  farm  labor 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  it  is  more  essential  that  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  be  increased,  and  we  cannot  do  that  unless  we  replenish  the 
soil  with  nitrogen.  So  that  in  the  interests  of  our  agriculture,  I  urge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  act  be  extended  so  modified  so  as  to  increase 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  American  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  food  and  feed  we  need. 

I  was  impressed  by  this  statement:  Colonel  Norvell  said  that,  elim¬ 
inating  overhead  expense,  the  operation  of  these  Ordnance  plants  had 
a  production  cost  of  around  $54  a  ton  for  ammonium  nitrate.  I  believe 
industry  is  producing  for  less.  I  am  not  saying  that  those  plants 
should  be  sold  at  this  time.  I  believe  in  private  enterprise.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  according  to  his  statement,  Congress  might 
provide  fertilizer,  if  we  have  to  provide  it,  for  Korea  and  Japan  and 
-Germany,  substantially  as  well  by  making  an  appropriation  of  $54 
a  ton  directly,  so  that  all  of  this  Ordnance  fertilizer  would  be  made 
available  not  only  to  the  occupied  areas,  but  for  the  export  program 
as  well. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  As  I  remember  the  testimony,  Judge  Whittington,  his 
figure  was  $64  a  ton. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  thought  it  was  $54.  I  think,  however,  that 
ammonium  nitrate  is  being  sold  for  even  less  than  $54  in  this  country 
this  year.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  my  recollection. 

You  have  been  very  kind,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  say  that  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee — and  many  of  you,  I  know,  have  been  advised 
by  the  farmers  of  your  district.  In  my  area  I  have  a  case  of  a  man 
who  operates  several  plantations.  He  has  written  me  repeatedly. 
He  is  wild.  He  tells  me  he  is  utterly  unable  to  get  any  fertilizer  at 
all  for  his  cotton.  The  only  thing  he  has  been  able  to  get  is  some  black 
market  or  gray  market  fertilizer  for  his  oats.  The  supply  is,  indeed, 
short,  and  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  continuance  of  this  act,  the 
continuance  of  this  act  without  a  modification  to  provide  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  supply  to  the  American  farmer,  will  further  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  him.  So  I  say  eliminate  fertilizer.  If  you  do  not, 
modify  the  Norblad  amendment  by  restricting  the  material  going  to 
•export  from  industry,  and  perfect  the  Abernethy  amendment  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  the  intent  that  that  which  is  expected  shall  come  from 
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Ordnance,  and  let  them  make  the  distribution,  as  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Army  as  to  what  shall  go  to  export  and 
what  shall  go  to  the  occupied  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  what  do  you  think  about  eliminating  fertilizer  from 
the  act? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  considered  the  matter 
in  that  light.  Of  course,  I  think  that  would  meet  the  situation,  but 
I  would  prefer,  personally,  to  check  the  matter  with  the  legislative 
counsel,  to  make  certain  that  it  will  do  what  we  hope  it  will.  Of 
course,  if  fertilizer  is  eliminated,  that  would  naturally  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  W HITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  question  both  to  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy  and  to  me  is  what,  now,  with  respect  to  his  amendment? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Abernethy  amendment? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom — of  course,  this 
contemplates  leaving  in  the  first  portion  of  it  down  to  the  semicolon, 
so  live  lines  from  the  bottom,  to  strike  out  “and  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control.” 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  am  in  favor  of 
that.  Our  purpose  is  to  increase  the  domestic  supply.  My  thought 
is  that  if  you  are  not  certain,  that  that  language  might  be  perfected  by 
further  conferences  with  the  drafting  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  make  it  clear  that  the  export  commitments 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  to  meet  should  be  met  from  ordnance. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Abernethy? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  During  the  fore  part  of  your  discussion  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  a  matter  with  the  clerk,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  did  not  hear  it 
all. 

4  he  Chairman.  Well,  supposing  we  should  take  your  amendment 
and  strike  out  that  language  starting  in  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom 
“nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import 
controls.” 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  leave  the  remainder? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  strikes  me  that  that  would  restrict  it. 

Mi'.  Abernethy.  What  import  controls  are  exercised? 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  none,  then. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Are  we  exercising  any  import  controls  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  authorized  to;  yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  They  are  authorized  to.'  Do  I  understand  that  to 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  limitation  on  imports  coming  into  the 
country  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  if  it  will  make  nitrogen 
available. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  remove  all  controls  on  fertilizer,  under  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  for  import  or  export,  and  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  ordnance  production  would  be  available  for  export  under 
priorities. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  sounds  good. 
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Mr.  Montoney.  The  exports  would  be  only  under  priorities  estab¬ 
lished  bv  the  Government;  is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Monroney.  We  would  still  limit  the  amount  of  exportable  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer. 

The  Chairman .  And  the  export  controls  would  apply  only  to  that 
part  of  our  production  which  is  produced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Monroney.  We  would  have  no  controls  over  industry’s  export. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  there  would  be,  under  our  other  export 
control  provisions.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  so  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Monroney.  What  was  worrying  me  was  we  might  be  going  up 
the  wrong  road,  thinking  that  industry,  which  is  now  required  to 
divert,  might  not  divert  more  than  they  are  now  required  to  divert  if 
the  price  for  exports  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  put  agriculture  in  the  position  where 
it  could  compete  with  industry  for  our  domestic  production. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right.  Your  observation  and  experience 
is  much  broader  than  mine,  but  let  me  say  this :  In  the  matter  of  this 
export  program,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  in  the 
anomalous  position,  in  the  exportation  of  steel  and  other  materials  in 
short  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  fertilizer,  of  lending  money,  whether 
it  be  to  South  America,  France,  or  some  other  country,  lending  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers’  dollars,  and  having  the  purchasing  agents  of  those 
countries  coming  in  here  nad  overbidding  the  amounts  that  we  are 
paying  in  this  country  .  My  thought  is  that  any  agency  of  Government 
that  would  approve  of  export  under  those  circumstances  ought  to  be 
condemned. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  what  way  will  this  alter  any  commitments  which 
we  have  made  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act? 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  would  meet  them,  as  far  as  we  could,  from 
the  Army’s  present  production,  and  for  my  part,  I  would  say  this: 
That  having,  for  2  years,  supplied  Korea  and  Japan,  and  with  Ger¬ 
many  having  the  same  number  of  plants,  if  those  countries  are  going  to 
get  back  to  normalcy  in  the  next  year  and  a  half,  we  can  supply  them 
from  the  production  fo  the  Army. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr,  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman,  reading  from  Colonel  Norvell’s  testi¬ 
mony  of  yesterday : 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  Ordnant  e-produeed  ammonium  nitrate,  per  short  ton,  is 
about  .$64  delivered  at  Port  Theodore,  Ala.,  whence  we  ship  it  overseas. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Talle.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  that  does  not  include  over¬ 
head  costs. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right.  I  thought  he  said  $54.  That 
makes  it  even  worse,  because  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  would 
be  better  off  to  go  out  and  buy  it  at  not  to  exceed  $51  or  $52,  rather 
than  to  appropriate  the  amount  that  he  states  would  be  required,  if 
you  had  to  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  $64  a  ton.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  ahead  and  buy  it  for  $50  and  let  the  American  industry 
produce  it?  It  would  be  more  economical  for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  Mr. 
Monroney  brought  that  out.  They  do  not  manufacture  their  fertilizer 
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in  integrated  plants.  They  have  a  solution  plant  located,  we  will  say,, 
m  one  State — ont  in  Illinois,  we  will  say.  The  graining  plant  might 
be  a  thousand  miles  from  there.  So  when  they  manufacture  this  solu¬ 
tion,  they  have  to  freight  it  to  the  graining  plant,  which  naturally  ac¬ 
celerates  the  cost. 

Mr.  Talle.  That  is  right,  because  it  is  not  an  integrated  process. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more- 
time,  but  I  just  want  to  make  one  more  point.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  am  being  too  selfish  about  this  thing,  and  I  would 
illustrate  it  with  these  four  points : 

If  the  committee  adopts  the  proposal  which  we  have  submitted,  of 
every  4  tons  of  fertilizer  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  which  is- 
available  in  the  United  States,  one-fourth  of  it.  in  fact,  a  little  better 
than  one-fourth,  will  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  world,, 
they  will  still  be  getting  a  fourth.  And  it  only  reduces  by  about  2 y2 
percent  the  amount  that  we  are  now  making  available  around  the- 
woi'ld. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hart,  would  you  like  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  what 
we  have  been  discussing? 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in  favor,  to  a  degree,, 
of  what  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken  have  said.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Army  contribute  something  toward  the  export  program. 
I  very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  feel  that  we  are  qualified  to* 
stand  here  today  and  make  the  statement  that  we  do  not  need  it  in 
the  occupied  areas.  We  have  confidence  in  our  Army  to  know  that 
they  are  using  that  material  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  There¬ 
fore,  to  say  that  the  Army  must  contribute  all  of  the  export  program,. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  care  to  go  that  far.  I  do  feel  it  would  be  tapped. 
I  do  feel  the  Army  could  and  would  contribute,  if  it  is  brought  to  their 
attention,  a  substantial  part  of  this  export  program.  One  tiling  which, 
has  not  been  brought  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  which  I  emphasize 
is  this :  That  whereas  we  are  exporting  61,000  tons  through  the  allo¬ 
cations  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  we  are  like¬ 
wise  enjoying  an  import  of  about  188,000  tons — 187,000  tons,  perhaps. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  taking  care  of  us  to  that  degree,  I  do  not 
see  where  anyone  can  advocate  the  striking  out  of  nitrogenous  mate¬ 
rials  from  Public  Law  188  because,  if  we  do,  we  are  simply  cutting 
off  a  possibility  of  importing  188,000  tons.  That  possibility  exists 
under  the  allocation  system  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  much  did  we  import  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Hart.  A  very  substantial  quantity  from  Chile ;  not  much  from 
Canada.  These  Canadians  came  into  being  at  about  the  same  time 
as  we  did.  They  were  also  built,  as  I  understand  it,  largely  by  the 
Canadian  ordinance,  so  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figure  as*  to  what 
our  imports  were  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  committed  to  export  a  certain  amount  under 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee? 

Mr.  Hart.  Well,  we  are  not  committed.  There  is  no  mandatory 
power  given  to  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  a  purely  voluntary  arrangement.  We  have,  as 
members,  conceded,  after  consultation  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  with  industry,  the  allocations  as  made  by  the- 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee  for  export. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  We  import  more  than  we  export. 

Mr.  Hart.  We  get  188,000  in  import  ancl  we  export  61,000. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  has  been  true  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes;  that  has  been  true  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  have  imported  much  more  before  the 
war  than  we  are  importing  now  because  we  are  operating  plants  which 
produce  a  great  deal  more  now. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  imagine  we  did,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  we  imported  a  great  deal  more  before  the 
war  than  we  import  now. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  before  me.  I  had  not  expected  that  question  to  be  asked, 
and  did  not  look  them  up.  But  we  are  importing  about  188,000  tons 
now  against  an  export  of  61,000  tons.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  get  out,  because  there  is  a  real  need,  in  my  estimates  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  controls. 

The  Chairman.  What  fear  is  there,  if  we  adopt  this  proposed 
amendment,  that  we  are  going  to  have  our  imports  cut  off?  We  are 
still  under  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Our  exports  are  not  going  to  be  cut  off  altogether. 
There  will  be  some  export  trade. 

Mr.  Hart.  You  mean  under  the  amendment  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Whittington  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  Oh,  yes;  we  will  have  the  export  program.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Monroney.  It  would  be  possible  for  Canada  to  divert  so  many 
tons  to  export,  not  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Canada  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  dollars  as  any 
other  country.  She  does  not  want  British  pounds,  for  example,  or 
French  francs.  The  moment  we  opened  the  British  exchequer  to  the 
conversion  of  pounds  to  dollars  and  dollars  to  pounds,  Canada  went 
in  and  virtually  drained  Great  Britain  of  her  American  dollars. 
So  we  know  that  Canada  is  as  much  desirous  of  getting  American 
dollars  as  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right  there.  In  fact,  the 
Canadian  representative  has  made  that  statement,  that  unless  there 
were  controls,  Canada  would  probably  want  to  put  a  hundred  per¬ 
cent  of  their  materials  in  the  United  States,  because  they  need  the 
dollars. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  would  be  the  only  flaw. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  our  domestic  production  available  for  export. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  imports,  Mr. 
Hart  has  been  very  frank.  But  I  used  to  buy  a  great  deal  of 
calcium  from  Canada,  and  I  used  to  buy  my  nitrogen  from  Chile. 
I  cannot  do  it  now.  So  in  my  part  of  the  country,  we  used  to  get 
a  great  deal  more  of  Chilean  and  Canadian  production  than  we  are 
getting  now. 

Mr.  Hart.  It  is  also  true  that  this  year  we  are  getting  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  of  Chilean  material  in  this  country  than  we  did 
last  year. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  We  are  increasing  our  imports  and  our  pro¬ 
duction,  but  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with  our  needs. 

Mr.  H  art.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  getting  a  great 
deal  more.  A  hundred  thousand  tons  more  of  Chilean  material  is 
being  imported  into  this  country  this  year  than  last,  and  the  request 
is  being  made  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  increase  that  import. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Hart,  is  it  not  true  that  the  use  of  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  we  furnish  now  to  Japan  is  something  new  to  that  country? 

Mr.  Hart.  You  mean  the  ammonium  nitrate  ? 

Mr.  Talle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  the  ammonium  nitrate  is  more  desirable  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Congressman,  than  it  is  in  Korea.  Korea  cannot  use  it.  We 
are  sending  ammonium  nitrate  to  Japan  and  taking  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  from  Japan  and  moving  it  to  Korea.  That  is  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  because  of  the  acidity  which  appears  in 
ammonium  sulphate. 

Mr.  Talle.  Is  it  not  true  that  Japan,  before  the  war,  depended  to  a 
considerable  degree,  on  human  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  large  producers  of  nitrogen. 
Very  large. 

The  Chairman,'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hart. 

The  committee  will  now  recess  until  2  o’clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON  RECESS 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  believe  Mr.  Voorhees  has  a  statement  he  would  like  to  make  on 
this  bill. 

Will  you  state  your  name  and  proceed,  Mr.  Voorhees? 

STATEMENT  OF  TRACY  S.  VOORHEES,  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR 
THE  OCCUPIED  AREAS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

4 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I 
am  not  as  familiar  as  1  should  be  with  what  went  on  previously  dur¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  before  my  coming  here  this 
afternoon.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  which  you  have 
accorded  the  Department  of  the  Army,  through  me,  of  presenting 
some  information  about  this  matter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  for  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  which  the  committee  is  considering,  H.  R. 
6659,  under  which  all  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  from  the 
United  States  would  be  limited  to  fertilizer  produced  in  the  Army 
ordnance  plants,  and  that  there  are  export  requirements,  for  other 
than  occupied  areas,  of  about  61,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  which, 
under  such  an  amendment,  would  either  not  be  met  or  would  be 
exported  from  the  production  of  Army  plants. 

If  that  were  done  it  would,  of  course,  diminish  by  that  amount  the 
exportation  to  the  occupied  areas  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  which  we 
are  producing. 

1  would  like  to  give,  very  briefly,  so  that  you  may  consider  all  of 
the  facts  in  the  matter,  an  exposition  of  the  situation. 
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I  became  interested  in  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  situation  in  the 
occupied  areas  just  2  years  ago.  1  think  that  we  were  able  to  fill 
(only  between  5  and  6  percent  of  total  requirements  at  that  time. 
We  are  now  able  to  satisfy  something  over  90  percent  of  those 
requirements. 

The  present  population  of  Germany — that  is,  bizonal  Germany, 
aside  from  the  displaced  persons — is  43,000,000.  In  Japan  we  have  a 
population  of  79,000,000,  and  in  southern  Korea  about  17.000,000. 

We  established  ourselves  in  those  areas,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Korea,  at  the  loss  of  a  great  many  American  lives  and  at  the  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  you  say  43,000,000  in  the  bizonal  area  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  43,500,000  in  the  United  States-United  Kingdom 
area  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  bizonal  area. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  population  in  the  French  area? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  would  be  just  guessing.  I  think  it  is  around  10,000,- 
000  or  12,000,000.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  will  get  the  exact 
figure  for  you.  But  the  French  area  is  quite  separate,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  economically  and  otherwise,  as  you  know,  sir. 

These  soils  in  the  occupied  areas,  where  we  have  these  great  popu¬ 
lations,  were  depleted  of  nitrogen  because  nitrogen  had  been  diverted 
to  munitions  during  the  war.  We  either  had  to  feed  these  people 
or  get  out. 

If  you  have  two  worlds,  it  is  rather  a  nice  thing  to  have  your 
world  end  and  the  other  fellow's  world  begin  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
somewhere  between  Manchuria  and  Japan  instead  of  having  it  be¬ 
gin  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  somewhere  near  California,  and  in  the 
western  Atlantic.  Therefore,  it  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us. 
of  course,  that  we  maintain  these  positions.  I  am  not  just  speaking 
militarily,  but  also  militarily. 

It  has  now  become  perfectly  settled  that  it  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  economic  recovery  of  Western 
Europe.  That  can  be  done  only  through  the  productivity  of  Ger¬ 
many — bizonal  Germany,  I  mean.  Bizonal  Germany  has  the  biggest 
capacity  to  produce.  It  is  now  producing  only  at  about  45  percent, 
and  heavy  industry  at  about  35  percent,  of  1936,  and  is  held. back,  more 
than  by  any  other  single  factor,  by  the  lack  of  food. 

We  are  now  exporting  to  Germany,  in  approximate  figures,  4,500,000 
to  5,000,000  tons  of  food  per  year ;  to  J apan  roughly  1,900.000  tons.  To 
Korea  our  exports  are  smaller  and,  as  a  result  of  the  nitrogen  program, 
we  will  not  have  to  export  any  more  food  to  Korea  unless  something 
unexpected  happens  after  they  harvest  the  rice  crops  this  fall. 

Those  figures  are  enormous.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  money, 
although  it  is  a  staggering  sum,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  supply. 
Even,  so,  the  food  has  not  been  adequate  in  these  areas  to  promote 
industrial  recovery. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  lay  any  foundation  for  industrial  re¬ 
covery  through  plans  for  better  feeding,  and  those  plans  involve  both 
exports  of  food  and  enabling  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  as  well 
as  the  Koreans,  to  grow  the  utmost  that  they  can  grow  in  food  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  greatest  single  factor  enabling  us  to  do  that  is  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  brought  into  this  matter  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Howard  Peterson — in  an  emergency  situ¬ 
ation — I  saw  that  it  was  an  absolutely  impossible  thing  to  take  any 
commercial  production  of  nitrogen  from  the  United  States  for  the 
occupied  areas,  however  badly  we  might  need  it. 

We  had  some  16  ordnance  plants  which  were  standing  idle  and  which 
had  been  put  into  moth  balls.  They  were  not  ideally  suited  to  manu¬ 
facture  fertilizer.  They  could  be  converted  to  efficient  fertilizer- 
production  plants  at  a  very  large  capital  expenditure,  or  they  could 
be  used  for  production  of  fertilizer  at  a  considerably  higher  current 
operating  cost  with  much  smaller  capital  investment — in  fact,  very 
little  capital  investment,  except  breaking  them  out  of  moth  balls.  The 
operation  involved  producing  the  anhydrous  ammonia  in  certain 
plants,  hauling  it  in  tank  cars  to  other  plants  some  distance  away, 
where  it  would  be  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  still  other  plants  to  be  granulated. 

That  process  produced  fertilizer  at  a  cost  considerably  higher  than 
the  commercial  cost.  Figures  were  gotten  up,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  Army  could,  by  mobilizing  those  plants  and  operating  them,  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  per  year, 
which,  as  I  recall,  was  about  50  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
production  of  nitrogen  commercially. 

We  got  those  plants  going.  We  borrowed  a  little  nitrogen  from 
commercial  sources  while  we  were  getting  the  plants  going,  and  repaid 
every  single  ton  of  it,  ton  for  ton,  out  of  the  Army  production. 

We  have  been  supplying  the  occupied  areas  exclusively  with  this 
Army-produced  nitrogen,  which  was  produced  at  a  cost  higher  than 
commercial  nitrogen.  It  was  all  that  we  could  get,  and  it  was  an 
enormous  saving  as  against  the  cost  of  exporting  food. 

I  will  not  vouch  for  these  figures,  but  there  was  a  study  made  for 
one.  of  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which,  I  believe, 
estimated  a  saving  already  effectuated  of  $80,000,000  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States — at  any  rate,  it  was  a  vast  sum — as  a  result  of 
this  Army  nitrogen  program. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  in  which  we  have  increased  the  nitrogen 
production  in  Germany  and  in  Japan  very  considerably,  and  sometime 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1950,  we  will ‘be  in  a  position 
where  we  will  not  need  this  production.  We  believe  we  will  have  these 
areas  self-sufficient  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950— that  is,  July  1, 
1950 — and  we  may  be  able  to  taper  the  program  off  somewhat  before 
that. 

If  we  lessen  that,  in  the  interval  it  will  mean  exporting  that  much 
more  food  or  interrupting  industrial  recovery  of  these  areas. 

If  61,000  tons  were  taken  away  from  our  feeding — and  let  me  say 
this  is  indirect  feeding  for  the  population  of  these  areas — it  would 
mean  the  exportation  probably  of  at  least  900,000  tons  of  additional 
grain. 

The  procurement  cost  of  the  61,000  tons  of  fertilizer  to  us,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  depreciation  on  the  plant  or  interest  on  the  plant  investment,  is 
about  $90,000,000.  That  is  about  $150  a  ton  for  pure  nitrogen.  Instead 
of  that  $9,000,000,  the  cost  to  us  in  grain,  for  900,000  tons,  would  run 
around  $80,000,000. 
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I  have  the  responsibility  of  doing  the  best  that  I  can  to  feed  these 
occupied  areas.  I  am  simply  a  trustee — in  my  own  conception  of  it, 
at  least — of  the  money  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro¬ 
priates  for  that  purpose.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  dollar  which  has 
been  given  to  us  has  been  used  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  to 
further  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  maintaining  our  postion  in 
those  areas  and  getting  the  maximum  amount  of  food,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  these  populations  that  we  have  to  sustain  and  have  to 
try  to  make  productive  or  else  give  up  our  positions  there,  and,  let 
me  say,  or  else,  as  to  Germany,  give  up  our  entire  position  in  Europe 
and  abandon  it  to  the  Communists. 

If  we  had  to  get  another  900,000  tons  of  grain,  even  if  we  had 
the  money,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  get  it  because  of  the  limited 
supply.  Mr.  Taber’s  committee  is  very  much  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  supply  of  grain.  I  do  not  know  how  we  would  do  it. 

We  have  just  finished  hearings  on  a  request  for  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1949  for  Government  relief  in  occupied  areas  which  includes 
the  funds  for  this  feeding.  In  that,  of  course,  we  have  computed 
the  fertilizer  and  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  food  we  would  other¬ 
wise  have  had  to  ask  for  by  counting  upon  this  fertilizer.  If  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we  should  not 
use  the  fertilizer  for  that  purpose,  all  right.  These  plants  belong  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  to  the  Army.  We  have 
made  the  best  use  we  could  of  them,  and  we  are  making  the  best  use 
we  can  of  them  now;  for  this  coming  year  and  for  1950,  we  need 
the  production  of  these  plants.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  feed  these  areas,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  recovery  which  is  planned  for  Germany  and  that  which  is  about  to 
be  considered,  under  new  proposals  for  Japan. 

There  are  certain  possibilities.  The  Cactus  plant  has  a  potential 
capacity  of  an  additional  60,000  tons  per  year.  There  have  been 
negotiations  pending  for  months  for  the  leasing  of  that  plant,  which 
would  contemplate  an  incerase  in  capacity.  Finally,  the  bids  are  to 
be  opened  next  Tuesday  for  what  I  hope  will  be  the  final  terms.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  competition  among,  I  think,  four  different 
bidders,  and  in  order  to  give  everybody  a  chance— so  that  there  would 
be  entire  fairness — we  have  set  out  the  precise  terms  of  the  lease  and 
have  given  everybody  a  chance  to  bid  as  to  what  they  would  pay  under 
those  terms.  That  production,  if  the  plant  is  leased  under  these  bids, 
will  be  available  somewhere  between  9  and  15  months. 

There  is  another  plant  which  we  did  operate  temporarily,  called 
the  Missouri  Ordnance  Plant,  which  we  had  to  give  up  because  we 
.could  not  get  enough  tank  cars  to  haul  the  anhydrous  ammonia 
around  to  the  other  plants.  That  plant  passed  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  Interior  Department,  and  they  are  conducting  certain  experi¬ 
ments  with  synthetic  fuel  there. 

This  plant  has  five  “trains.”  Each  train  is  a  production  unit.  They 
are  using,  at  that  plant,  three  of  these  trains,  as  I  understand,  and  two 
are  unused.  Some  of  the  parts  of  the  unused  ones  have  been  taken 
away.  I  do  not  know  how  serious  that  has  been.  That  is  not  under 
Army  control  at  all  at  this  time.  But  that  plant  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing,  even  with  two  trains,  about  24,000  tons  a  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  problem  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  production  can  be  obtained  from  Cactus  and 
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from  Missouri  Ordnance — a  production  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  85,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  or  perhaps  more,  per  year,  even  without 
interrupting  the  Bureau  of  Mines  experiments. 

Tlie  Army  has  not  gone  ahead  to  do  that  itself  because  it  did  not 
feel  that  it  had  the  right  to.  Our  needs  for  the  occupied  areas  were 
temporary.  That  demand  will  be  terminated  in  2  years,  and  we  did 
not  feel  that  we  bad  the  right  to  go  ahead  with  a  large  capital 
expenditure. 

We  have  urged  very  strongly  that  it  should  be  done.  I  have  done 
that  formally  and  informally  in  every  place  where  ]  could  get  a 
hearing — with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  fertilizer  sub- 
comittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House,  and  in  every 
other  way  possible,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  do  the  logical  thing, 
which  would  be  increasing  the  production  of  fertilizer.  Because  we 
have  now  undertaken  a  farm  policy  by  which  we  are  going  to  try  to 
feed  a  great  many  people  in  many  areas,  thee  conomic  way  to  feed 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  produce  the  fertilizer. 

Gentlemen,  those  are  the  facts.  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  blow  to  us  if  you  should  take  this  fertilizer 
away  from  us,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  fair  to  request  that  if  it  be  done  the 
matter  be  considered  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  because 
they  are  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  we  have  this  fertilizer. 

The  committee  before  which  we  appeared  last  week  for  the  1940 
budget  is,  I  am  informed,  technically,  the  Deficiency  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  the  subcommittee  of 
which  Mr.  Taber  himself  is  chairman.  I  assume  that  the  reason  that 
came  before  that  subcommittee  is  because  our  hearings  merged  into 
the  hearing  on  the  appropriation  under  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act,  and  part  of  that  was  during  fiscal  year  1948  and  so  was  being- 
heard  by  that  committee. 

In  any  case,  that  committee  has  all  these  data  before  it.  I  feel  that 
the  Army  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  taking  these  plants,  which 
were  standing  there  entirely  idle,  and  producing-  this  tremendous 
tonnage  of  fertilizer  which  has  enabled  us  to  get  our  occupied  areas 
going. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  Japan,  for  example,  our  estimate  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  1949  fiscal  year  is  10  percent  greater  than  that  of  the 
current  year,  and  there  is  very  intensive  cultivation  in  the  current  year 
in  Japan. 

In  Germany  our  estimate,  as  presented  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  this  morning  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  is  for  an  increase  of  31  percent  in  production,  over  the  past 
year.  That  increase  is  more  than  normal  because  of  the  failure  in  the. 
crops  due  to  drought  last  year,  so  that  last  year’s  crop  was  not  repre¬ 
sentative.  But  it  makes  a  very  substantial  increase  over  what  had 
previously  been  produced. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  depends,  more  than  anything  else,  upon 
nitrogen. 

Mr.  Tallf..  Mr.  Chairmen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Talle. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Voorhees,  I  should  like  to  read  a  short  paragraph 
from  a  publication  entitled  ‘‘National  Resources  and  Foreign  Aid — 
Report  of  J.  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  October  9.  1947.” 
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At  tlie  bottom  of  page  43  and  continuing  on  page  44,  under  the  sub¬ 
heading  “Nitrogen.’'  he  says: 

According  to  the  Fertilizer  Working  Party  of  the  Economic  Committee  for 
Europe  in  London,  at  least  380,000  metric  tons  of  nitrogen  capacity  could  be  put 
in  operation  in  Europe  by  making  3,000,000  metric  tons  of  coal  available  for  the 
purpose. 

Then,  turning  to  another  publication  entitled  “A  Survey  of  the 
Economic  Situation  and  Prospects  of  Europe” — this  is  a  United 
Nations  publication,  the  latest  report  that  I  know  of,  of  the  Research 
and  Planning  Division,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  United 
Nations,  Geneva,  1948 — I  read  this  on  page  16: 

United  States  coal  availabilities  at  present  exceed  effective  demand. 

Then  there  is  reference  to  a  footnote  on  that  same  page,  which  I 
quote : 

Of  the  total  United  States  availabilities  of  13,500,000  tons  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1048,  not  more  than  9,000,000  are  likely  to  be  taken  up. 

Now,  if  the  3,000,000  metric  tons  would  yield  380,000  metric  tons  of 
nitrogen,  why  is  this  excess  coal  which  is  available  not  being  used,  in 
the  amount  of  4,500,000  tons  ?  I  would  like  to  see  Europe  do  something 
for  herself. 

I  see  the  erosion  going  on  here  and  I  am  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  fertilizer  in  our  own  country — and  I  have  seen  some  denuded 
countries.  1  do  not  want  my  country  to  become  like  those.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  Europe  should  be  doing  something  more  for  herself. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  have,  of  course,  no  responsibility,  function,  or  au¬ 
thority  in  any  way  except  in  connection  with  bizonal  Germany.  The 
planning  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe  is  something  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do  at  all,  except  as  we  may  be  able,  through,  as  I  stated, 
stimulating  economic  recovery  in  Germany,  to  help  the  recovery  of 
western  Europe.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

Now,  as  to  Germany,  the  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  has  a  top 
priority  on  coal.  It  is  not  being  held  back  due  to  lack  of  coal.  We  are 
producing  everything  we  can  possibly  produce  in  the  way  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  Germany  by  forced  draft  of  the  highest  priorities. 

Let  me  add  one  thing:  That  in  the  United  States  zone  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  zone  no  plant  capable  of  manufacturing  nitrogen 
fertilizer  has  been  destroyed  or  put  out  of  commission  or  removed. 
The  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  Germany  in  1936 — which  could 
be  taken  as  a  fair  year  before  Germany  converted  to  war  production — 
was  370,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen.  In  1947—48  it  has  been  165,000  tons. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1949,  beginning  next  July,  our  schedule  calls  for, 
and  our  requirements  have  been  based  upon,  production  of  230,000  tons, 
almost  a  50-percent  increase  over  the  current  year. 

In  the  next  year  that  is  stepped  up  again  to  290,000,  and  the  target 
for  the  next  year  is  340,000. 

There  are  various  limiting  factors  in  Germany  other  than  coal,  but 
the  very  maximum  is  being  done  to  produce  nitrogen  for  Germany. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  it.  is  a  question  of  where  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  in  security  lies.  I  know  well  the  need  for  additional  fertilizer 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  in  any  way  detracting  from  that  need. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  state  the  facts  that  I  know  about  this  other 
situation. 
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If  we  are  going  to  have  any  economic  recovery  in  Europe,  it  has 
got  to  start  with  Germany.  Germany  is  the  only  place  which  has  the 
productive  capacity ;  it  is  the  only  place  which  can  manufacture  the 
spare  parts  for  the  machinery,  the  agricultural  machinery  which  is 
used  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe  so  that  they  can  really  produce  the 
crops  of  which  they  are  capable.  You  cannot  do  it  without  giving 
the  Germans  enough  to  eat  so  that  they  can  work. 

I  do  not  love  the  Germans.  I  am  not  pleading  for  them.  I  have  no 
defense  for  them.  But  at  the  present  time  our  foreign  policy  calls 
for  us  to  enable  Germany  to  make  a  sufficient  recovery  to  be  some¬ 
where  more  nearly  self-supporting  and,  above  all,  to  provide  the  ex¬ 
ports  without  which  there  cannot  be  any  economic  recovery  in  western 
Europe. 

And  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  that,  sir,  without  the  nitrogen. 
And  I  am  sure  that  everything  humanly  possible  is  being  done  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  promote  the  maximum  production,  not 
only  of  nitrogen  but  of  everything  else,  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  the  Army  is  doing  that.  I 
assume  that  the  quotations  I  read — the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  abstract  from  the  United  Nations  report — are 
factually  correct.  But  they  may  not  apply  to  the  sphere  in  which  you 
operate. 

How  about  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee?  Does 
that  not  involve  a  number  of  nations  who  should  take  into  account 
a  situation  like  this,  so  that  in  Europe  itself,  outside  of  the  area  which 
you  control,  something  might  be  done  to  increase  the  supply  of  and 
the  production  of  nitrogen? 

Mr.  Vooriiees.  It  is  my  knowledge  that  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Committee  is  merely — through  having  appeared  before 
various  committees— asking  for  allocation  of  fats,  fertilizer,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  thought  of  it  as  an  allocating  body.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  increase  the  production.  The  only  place  where  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  for  an  increase  in  production,  I  think,  is  through  the 
European  recovery  program,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  has  been  taken 
into  account  as  part  of  the  plan  to  increase  nitrogen  production  to  the 
very  maximum  in  these  plants. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  say  again  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  I  become  confused 
when  I  start  to  deal  with  these  various  alphabetical  agencies.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  was  told  that  the  International  Emergency  Food  Commit¬ 
tee  could  only  make  “recommendations.”  Then  I  was  told  that  there 
were  certain  “international  responsibilities”  which  we  had  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  this  body.  The  thing  is  very  confusing. 

Mr.  Vooriiees.  Sir,  I  am  not  an  expert  witness  on  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
letters  ‘TEFC'  originaly  stood  for  International  Emergency  Food 
Council,  and  that  was  run  by  Dr.  Dennis  Fitzgerald  with  very  great 
ability,  as  an  allocating  agency  of  foods  which  wTere  in  short  supply. 
It  could  only  recommend  to  the  different  nations  and  had  no  further 
authority. 

Then,  there  came  into  existence  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation,  the  FAO,  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Council  was  sort  of  merged  into  the  other  and  became 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  in  recent  months,  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  I  do 
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not  think  they  have  any  authority  to  compel  nations  to  do  anything. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  recommendations,  and  there  is  a  varying 
compliance  with  their  recommendations.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they 
can  do  anything  themselves  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  If 
you  want  to  get  an  alphabetical  agency  that  can  increase  the  supply 
of  nitrogen,  I  think  it  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  ERP  and  is  now 
called  ECA,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Association,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hoffman’s  boys  are  working  on  that  very  diligently,, 
because  everyone  knows  that  that  is  the  best  solution  of  the  world 
food  shortage. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Voorhees.  I  am  not 
holding  you  responsible  personally  for  these  deficiencies,  of  course, 
but  I  am  distinctly  of  the  impression  that  there  are  nations  which 
lean  on  us  a  little  too  much,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  do  some 
lifting  instead  of  just  leaning. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Sir,  if  they  would  only  lean  on  us,  it  would  not  be 
so  bad,  but  if  they  sit  down  right  on  top  of  us,  that  is  the  thing  that 
worries  me  worse.  But  I  do  think  that  if  you  will  look  at  the  job — 
I  am  merely  a  civilian  trying  to  help  the  Army — that  the  Army  has 
done — and  it  has  been  an  unwelcome  task  for  the  Army — in  these 
occupied  areas,  has  been  a  rather  remarkable  job.  The  Army  has 
always  been  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  it  does  not  want  to  do  it  at  allr 
and,  as  you  know,  the  plan  was  for  us  to  get  out  of  Germany  on  the 
1st  of  July  entirely.  Then  they  took  a  look  at  the  conditions  and 
attitudes  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain  and  thought  it  might 
be  a  better  thing  for  the  Army  to  stay  in  there.  That  decision  was 
made,  and  when  you  read  these  stories  about  Berlin,  and  see  the  way 
General  Clay  is  handling  himself  vis-a-vis  the  Russians  there,  I  think 
it  gives  everyone  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  is  an  American.  When  you 
think  of  those  people  out  there — the  women  have  not  left  there.  Mrs. 
Clay  is  there.  The  wives  of  our  men  and  the  others  are  there.  Under 
Secretary  Draper’s  daughter  is  in  Berlin. 

There  has  been  some  quality  that  gives  you  pride  when  you  see  the 
way  in  which  that  has  been  done. 

The  Army  does  not  want  to  do  this  job.  We  are  just  trying  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  And  I  am  making  clear  that  we  are  not  making 
claims  here  for  the  Army.  We  are  doing  a  job  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  doing  it  with  your  money.  And  I 
am  just  trying  to  point  out  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  But  I  do  think 
that  you  can  surely  feel  this:  That  everything  that  can  be  done  in 
bizonal  Germany,  in  Japan,  and  in  Korea,  to  make  those  people  self- 
supporting  is  being  done,  and  that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  is  being 
held  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  the  policy  that  we  have  in  the  state 
of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Talle.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  give  my  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  what  you  stated  about  Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  I  have 
watched  his  work  as  carefully  as  I  have  been  able  to,  and  I  have 
thanked  the  Lord  more  than  once  that  we  had  such  a  man  in  such  a 
difficult  place.  I  hope  we  may  have  equally  good  men  in  other  difficult 
places. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Voorhees  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you  about  Gen¬ 
eral  Clay.  I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  He  is  from  my  State, 
and  I  think  he  is  a  very  fine  man. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  this  plant  in  Missouri  is  not 
operating.  Everybody  knew  there  was  a  shortage  of  fertilizer  in 
the  occupied  areas  and  in  this  country.  I  just  cannot  understand  why 
this  plant  is  not  placed  in  operation,  even  if  it  does  cost  more.  I 
understand  that  you  claim  the  capacity  of  this  plant  to  be  some  60,000 
tons  of  pure  nitrogen  per  year. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  had  that  plant  in  operation,  we  would  be  better 
able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Here  are  the  facts,  sir.  In  the  summer  of  1946  we 
proposed  to  put  the  Missouri  ordnance  plant  into  operation  as  part 
of  this  plan  and  I  personally  fought  to  get  the  Cactus  plant  included, 
which  was  not  included  in  the  original  scheme,  and  did  get  it  included, 
and  that  meant  60,000  tons,  even  at  half  capacity,  even  without  the 
completion  of  the  plant.  It  has  one  train  and  can  produce  60,000  tons, 
and  with  the  completion  of  the  plant  as  originally  planned,  its  capacity 
can  be  doubled.  That  involves  quite  a  large  capital  expenditure,  how¬ 
ever. 

But  I  got  the  Cactus  plants  existing  capacity  included.  We  opened 
up  the  Missouri  ordnance  plant  and  started  to  operate.  The  Army 
owned  the  necessary  tank  cars  to  move  the  anhydrous  ammonia  from 
the  Missouri  ordnance  plant  to  the  other  ammunition  plants,  which 
would  have  to  neutralize  it  with  nitric  acid  and  later  granulate  it. 

We  did  not  need  those  cars  immediately.  They  were  leased  to  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  only  when  we  got  into  full  production  that  we  would 
need  the  cars.  When  we  got  to  the  point  where  we  needed  the  cars  and 
asked  for  them,  we  could  not  get  them,  and  we  never  got  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  you  cannot  get  any  tank  cars  now  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Well,  now,  just - 

Mr.  Brown.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  We  never  could  get  them.  And,  therefore,  because 
we  did  not  have  enough  tank  cars,  we  had  to  shut  down  one  of  the 
plants.  The  plant  we  shut  down  was  the  Missouri  ordnance.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  wanted  the  Missouri 
ordnance  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  these  experiments  in  synthetic 
fuel,  and  therefore,  if  we  were  going  to  shut  down  a  plant,  the  proper 
plant  to  shut  down  would  be  the  one  which  could  be  utilized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  shut  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  not  taken 
this  plant  over  you  could  operate  it  now? 

Mr.  \  oorhees.  I  he  Bureau  of  Mines — and  I  know  nothing  about 
these  experiments;  I  assume  they  are  of  very  great  value — got  this 
plant  back  somewhere  around  January  or  February  of  1947,  and  there 
are  five  trains  in  that  plant.  I  am  informed  that  they  are  using  three  of 
them  in  connection  with  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Brown.  Who  is  responsible  fox*  the  Bureau  of  Mines  setting 
these  plants? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  do  not  have  complete  knowledge  of  that,  sir.  I 
t  hink  that  the  testimony  should  perhaps  come  from  someone  a  good 
deal  more  familiar  with  it  than  I,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
it.  In  the  the  summer  of  1946,  there  had  been  some  arrangement  made 
under  which  this  Army  surplus  or  stand-by  plant,  Missouri  ordnance, 
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would  be  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  We  succeeded — I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  if  you  please — in  the  battle  to  get  it  put  into  production  for 
fertilizer  on  the  basis  that  that  ought  to  be  a  top-priority  thing.  So  we 
go  it  and  prepared  to  use  it,  until  Ave  could  not  make  utilization  of  it 
because  of  lack  of  tank  cars.  When  we  could  not  use  it,  naturally  it 
went  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  because  they  could  use  it.  The 
story  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  There  is  still  this  balance  of  capacity — 
40  percent — that  is  not  being  used. 

Mr.  Broavn.  Can  you  obtain  tank  cars  noAV?  I  want  to  see  if  we 
can  get  this  plant  operating  and  making  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Well,  sir,  if  you  get  that  operating,  I  will  rise  and 
call  you  blessed,  because  I  believe  in  it  very  strongly.  If  we  cannot  go 
on  and  feed  these  nations  in  the  world - 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  why  it  is  not  operating. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  do  not  knoAv,  sir.  It  is  out  of  my  jurisdiction.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  simply  one  of  these  causes  that 
I  have  believed  in  and  that  I  have  tried  to  urge  every  time  that  I  could, 
that  we  ought  to  get  the  Cactus-plant  capacity  doubled,  we  ought  to 
get  the  Missouri  ordnance  plant  operating,  and  we  ought  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  nitrogen  that  Ave  can  get. 

Mr.  Broavn.  I  am  not  criticizing  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  was  not  speaking  defensively. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  asking  a  direct  question.  I  am  trying  to  get  in¬ 
formation  for  this  committee.  The  farmers  all  over  this  country  are 
begging  for  nitrogen.  They  think  too  much  is  going  to  occupied  coun¬ 
tries.  The  question  I  asked  was :  Can  we  get  tank  cars  now  'l 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  operate  the  plant 
now,  sir.  I  would  want  to  check  that,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  two 
trains  that  are  free,  I  am  confident  that  Ave  could  get  the  tank  cars  now. 
The  pressure  is  off  tank  cars  now. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  would  produce  about  24,000  tons  a  year  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  24,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  additional  in  Cactus  is 
about  60,000  to  70,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Riley.  But  I  understand  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  Cactus 
plant  in  production  for  9  to  15  months. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  How  soon  could  you  get  the  Missouri  ordnance  plant  into 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  would  not  know  enough  about  that  to  know,  sir, 
because  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  to  it.  It  was  ready  to 
operate  a  year  ago  last  February.  Mr.  Hart  tells  me  that  there  has 
been  some  part  of  the  equipment  taken  out  of  the  Missouri  ordnance 
plant.  So  I  could  not  form  an  intelligent  opinion  about  it  at  all.  We 
have  no  control  over  it.  It  has  passed  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  Can  you  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plants  that  you 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  A  study  was  made  of  that  by  a  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  there  is  another  study 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Herter  committee,  I  believe.  I  think  they 
estimated  that  there  could  be  a  5-  or  10-percent  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  at  these  plants  by  some  moderization  and  some  improvements. 
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I  think  the  Herter  committee  study  said  that  the  plants  had  been 
allowed  to  run  down  to  a  certain  extent  and  were  not  producing 
absolutely  the  maximum  potential. 

Mr.  Riley.  1  was  just  wondering  whether  or  not  we  could  get  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  increased  production  immediately. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  I  do  notr  think  anything  can  be  done  immediately. 
I  think  that  if  we  had  the  money  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
for  improvement  in  certain  plants  that  we  could  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  a  little.  Colonel  Norvell,  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  this 
than  I  do,  says  that  if  we  had  the  money,  it  would  take  4  to  6  months 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  production.  I  would  suggest  that  Colonel 
-Norvell  tell  you  himself. 

Colonel  Norvell.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  increase  would  be, 
sir.  It  is  not  very  much.  It  would  involve  replacing  some  of  the 
compressors  and  adding  additional  coke  ovens,  and  so  forth.  The  in¬ 
crease  would  not  be  tremendous.  It  would  not  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  required.  I  have  those  figures,  if 
you  would  like  me  to  submit  them. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  We  will  furnish  the  figures. 

Mr.  Riley.  We  would  like  to  have  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Very  well. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency/, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolcott  :  On  the  afternoon  of  May  21, 1948,  when  I  appeared  before 
your  committee  to  testify  on  the  Army  fertilizer  program  for  the  occupied  areas, 
I  was  asked  how  much  it  was  possible  to  increase  production  in  the  Army  Ord¬ 
nance  operated  ammonium  nitrate  plants. 

These  plants  are  being  operated  at  full  capacity ;  however,  with  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  funds— in  excess  of  $10,000,000— the  total  capacity  could  be  in¬ 
creased  about  86,000  short  tons  annually. 

The  attached  document  gives  a  discussion  of  individual  plants,  showing  briefly 
the  installations  required  to  increase  production  to  this  figure. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Tracy  S,  Voorhees, 
Food  Administrator  for  Occupied  Areas. 


Possible  Increases  in  Production  of  Plants  Operated  by  the  Army  Ordnance 
Department  in  the  Fertilizer  Program  for  Occupied  Areas 

L  Cactus  Ordnance  Works,  Etter,  Tex.:  The  capacity  of  this  plant  can  be 
doubled  by  completing  the  installation  of  some  equipment  for  nitrogen  production. 
This  equipment  was  only  partially  installed  by  the  Army  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Considerable  expenditure 
of  funds  will  be  required  for  this  completion. 

This  plant  is  presently  being  leased  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease  is  that 
the  lessee  complete  the  installation  of  the  additional  equipment.  This  will  in- 
oi  ease  the  capacity  by  about  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year. 

2.  Ohio  River  Ordnance  Works,  West  Henderson,  Ky. :  Production  at  this 
p  ant  coulcl  be  increased  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  higher  grade  of  coke  than 
is  piesently  in  use.  This  high  quality  coke  is  well  suited  for  use  in  the  steel 
industry  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  Army. 

An  alternative  is  to  install  24  coke  ovens  with  auxiliary  equipment  in  order 
that  coke  could  be  produced  at  the  plant  and  therefore  obtain  the  high  grade  de¬ 
sirable.  Ihe  estimated  cost  of  this  installation  is  about  $3,800,000  and  it  would 
increase  the  capacity  by  about  5,000  short  tons  per  year 

„  ¥°¥antown  O-'  dimnce  Works,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. :  Production  at  this  plant 
could  be  increased  by  installing  15  additional  coke  ovens  with  auxiliary  equipment 
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and  an  additional  gas  generator.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  installation  is  about 
$3,100,000  and  it  would  increase  the  capacity  by  about  16,000  short  tons  per  year. 

4.  Other  plants:  The  other  plants  operating  in  the  Army  fertilizer  program 
process  the  anhydrous  ammonia  produced  in  the  three  plants  discussed  above. 
Since  these  plants  process  nitrogen  instead  of  producing  it  they  cannot  increase 
the  nitrogen  production.  Processing  capacity  is  no  problem. 

5.  General :  The  total  increased  capacity  for  the  production  of  nitrogen  as  dis¬ 
cussed  above  is  estimated  at  about  86,000  short  tons  annually.  The  time  required 
to  complete  the  program  is  estimated  at  2  years.  However,  it  is  possible  to  realize 
some  increased  production  in  from  4  to  6  months.  The  amount  of  this  increased 
production  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  would  not  be  much. 

Missouri  Ordnance  Works,  Louisiana,  Mo. :  This  plan  was  not  included  in  the 
discussion  above  because  it  is  not  under  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducting  experimental  work  on  synthetic  fuel  which 
requires  60  percent  of  the  capacity.  The  other  40  percent  of  the  capacity,  it  is 
understood,  is  remaining  idle.  The  operability  of  the  unused  portion  is  not  known. 

The  total  nitrogen  capacity  of  this  installation  when  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  was  about  60,000  short  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Riley.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  you  could  get  any  marked 
increase  in  production  would  be  to  get  the  Cactus  plant  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  ordnance  plant  in  production,  and  that  would  take  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Riley.  The  Cactus  plant,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  operating  at 
all  now. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  Cactus  plant  was  designed  for  four 
trains.  It  was  completed  as  to  two  trains.  In  connection  with  the 
other  two  trains,  they  were  partially  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  they  were  never  completed.  The  two  trains,  producing  about 
60,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per  year,  are  operating,  and  I  think  it  is  our 
lowest  cost  producer.  It  is  very  favorable  in  operation.  It  is  located 
right  over  a  large  gas  field.  I  should  have  added  one  thing.  They 
had  a  fire,  and  the  plant  was  half  burned  down,  and  it  is  now  in  process 
of  rehabilitation.  We  are  starting  to  produce  in  June  again.  The 
fire  occurred  about  6  weeks  or  2  months  ago.  Technically,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  is  not  producing  today,  but  that  is  just  because  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  interruption  due  to  the  fire.  There  is  no  more  delay  than 
necessary. 

Mr.  Riley.  But  you  have  already  taken  that  production  into  con¬ 
sideration  ? 

Mr.  Voorhees.  In  our  requirements? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Yes,  we  have  assumed  a  full  production  from  the 
Cactus  plant  of  60,000  tons.  I  am  sorry  that  I  forgot  about  that 
temporary  interruption  in  production. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  further  questions  of  Mr.  Voorhees  or 
Colonel  Norvell? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hart,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  has  just  sent  word  over 
to  me  that  he  has  a  statement  which  he  would  like  to  present  to  you 
and  the  messenger  is  on  his  way.  I  am  sorry  that  was  some  delay  but 
it  is  on  its  way. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  waiting,  were  you  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Hart,  when  I  read  from  these  two  reports  f 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Talle.  You  heard  the  quotations  I  read  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T  'alle.  Do  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  these  abstracts? 

Mr.  Hart.  Very  frankly,  Congressman,  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
dispute  those  figures  as  inserted  in  that  report.  Sometimes  we  get 
a  rather  distorted  picture  from  those  reports.  Somebody  will  get  a 
view  which,  to  you  and  me,  would  be  entirely  plausible,  but  to  someone 
else  might  be  very  much  up  in  the  air,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  those  figures  which  were  presented  to  you,  gentlemen,  do  carry 
more  or  less  of  an  inflated  idea.  For  instance,  in  the  testimony  just 
given  here  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Voorhees  brought  up  the  point  that 
the  Cactus  plant  was  in  operation,  or,  rather,  was  about  to  go  into 
operation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  in  operation — very  small, 
that  is  true,  1,500  tons — it  has  been  stepped  up  to  3,000  tons  this 
month,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  will  be  around  7,000  tons  per  month  by 
June.  That  is  coming  back,  and  the  253,000  tons  which  the  Army 
had  anticipated  receiving  this  year  will  not  materialize  because  of 
the  fire  having  taken  out  for  1  or  2  months  completely  that  plant,  and 
then  it  taking  time  to  get  it  back  in  production.  Those  things  were 
not  brought  before  the  committee.  I  wish  they  were,  because  then 
you  would  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  entire  story. 

Mr.  Talle.  Thank  you. 

(The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  read  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Hale,  follows  :) 

Mr.  Hale  (reading)  : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  amend 
I  ublic  Law  188  by  deleting  the  authority  to  exercise  import  controls  over  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizer  materials  and  by  restricting  to  military  production  the  export 
priorities  to  meet  international  commitments. 

As  expressed  in  previous  testimony  before  your  committee,  and  in  our  quar- 
terly  reports,  participation  in  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee 
program  has  been  of  substantial  assistance  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy, 
and  is,  I  believe,  in  our  national  interest.  While  our  participation  in  these 
programs  should  be  reviewed  constantly  in  the  light  of  our  domestic  needs  and 
national  interests,  I  do  not  feel  that  our  participation  should  be  abandoned  or 
sei  iously  curtailed  at  this  time  without  serious  consideration  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  essential  to  our  participation  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Emergency  Food  Committee  fertilizer  program  that  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  control  imports  and  have  power  to  meet  our  export  commit¬ 
ments. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  power  to  exercise  import  controls  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  should  not  be  dropped. 

I  believe  it  to  be  desirable  to  examine  the  possibility  of  shipping  part  or  all 
of  our  civilian  export  commitments  from  Army  production,  and  I  am  in  favor 
ot  legislation  which  would  permit  this  course  to  be  taken.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  pieferable  to  have  this  method  made  permissive  rather  than  compulsory,  as 
such  action  would,  of  course,  require  a  balancing  of  the  needs  of  other  importing 
nations,  the  occupied  areas,  our  own  domestic  needs,  and  the  effect  upon  our 
national  interests. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hale,  do  you  not  understand  this  amendment 
which  has  been  proposed  here  to  give  the  President,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  discretionary  powers  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  the  production  of  the  Department  of  the  Army? 

^r\’J?ALE*  ^  eSj  s*r  ’  as  ?  understand  it,  the  amendment  this  letter 
was  addressed  to  was  to  eliminate  our  power  to  give  export  priorities 
assistance  to  civilian  production. 
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Mr.  Kunkel.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Norblad  amendment? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  Mr.  Sawyer  spoke  in  favor  of  that.  We  did  have 
two  editorial  changes  which  we  have  suggested  to  the  staff,  but  the 
substance  of  the  Norblad  amendment,  we  feel,  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Kunkel.  I  heard  the  Secretary’s  testimony,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  it  clear  in  view  of  this  letter  and  also  to  clarify  which  amendment 
this  letter  was  directed  to. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  directed  to  the  later  version  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy’s  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  That  amendment  provides  for  “including  nitrog¬ 
enous  compound,  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  ex¬ 
port.”  How  does  that  change  the  existing  law  ?  The  whole  thing  is 
•discretionary,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hale.  Under  existing  law,  the  only  thing  that  we  feel  we  can 
use  the  priorities  on  is  the  very  kind  of  material  that  is  needed  to  go 
abroad.  This  would  give  us  power  to  direct  nitrogenous  compounds, 
such  as  anhydrous  ammonia,  to  plants  which  produce  the  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  can  be  shipped  abroach  We  could  use  our  powers  on  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia,  except  for  the  practical  fact  that  that  is  not  shipped 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  In  reading  the  Norblad  amendment: 

Title  III  of  this  act  and  the  amendments  to  existing  law  made  by  such  title 
shall  remain  in  force  *  *  *  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority,  and 

discretion  thereby  conferred  on  the  President,  but  limited  to  *  *  *  fats 

and  oils  (including  oil-bearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  butter,  soap,  and  soap 
powder,  but  excluding  petroleum  and  petroleum  products)  and  rice  and  rice 
products,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  controls  only ;  and  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  for  the  purposes  of  exercising  import  control  and  of  estab¬ 
lishing  priority  in  the  production  and  delivery  for  export,  including  nitrogenous 
compound,  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export. 

I  do  not  see  where  you  touch  the  production  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  all. 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir;  the  Norblad  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Army’s  production.  It  would 
only  enable  us  to  get,  from  civilian  sources,  our  civilian  export  pro¬ 
gram,  by  spreading  the  load  more  evenly  and  without  having  put  this 
disproportionate  load  on  the  producers  of  the  kinds  of  fertilizer  that 
we  do  ship  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  paragraph  says : 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  amend  Public  Law  188  by 
deleting  the  authority  to  exercise  import  controls  over  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  and  by  restricting  to  military  production  the  export  priorities  to  meet 
international  commitments. 

My  understanding  of  what  he  wants  is  that  he  wants  continuance 
of  priorities  over  private  production  for  export  purposes. 

Mr.  Hale.  Two  things,  sir.  First,  continuance  of  the  authority  to 
use  import  controls. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hale.  Which,  strictly  speaking,  as  I  understand  it,  was  not  in 
the  Abernethy  amendment,  to  begin  with,  and  if  we  are  to  take - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  addressing  myself  now  more  to  the  question 
of  the  Norblad  amendment. 
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Mr.  Hale.  Yes.  Well,  if  we  are  to  take  the  fertilizers  for  the  ci¬ 
vilian  export  program  out  of  civilian  production,  we  do  feel  that  the 
Norblad  amendment  would  be  very  helpful. 

If  the  Congress  decides  to  take  all  of  the  export  program  out  of 
the  Army’s  production,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Norblad  amendment 
would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Riley.  Is  it  your  proposal  to  take  some  of  the  material  that 
you  need  out  of  the  Army  production  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  We  would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Riley.  For  countries  other  than  the  occupied  countries? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  your  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Army  now  has  questions  as  to  whether  it  could  use  its  fertilizer  for 
that  purpose  because  of  the  commitments  that  were  made  in  getting 
their  appropriations.  We  would  like  to  have  that  bar  removed,  and 
be  able  to  draw  on  the  Army’s  production.  However,  drawing  on 
the  Array's  production,  we  feel,  does  raise  the  question  as  to  how  great 
the  need  is  for  the  occupied  areas,  and  we  do  not  feel  at  the  moment 
that  we  could  say,  right  now,  that  either  half  of  the  61,000  tons,  or 
a  third  of  it,  or  all  of  it,  could  come  out  of  the  Army’s  production. 
We  feel  we  would  have  to  look  into  that  further. 

Mr.  Riley.  Of  course,  as  they  increase  their  production,  you  could 
increase  your  drawing  on  them  and  release  it  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Unquestionably,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  surplus  from 
the  Army,  we  feel  that  should  be  made  available  for  either  the  com¬ 
mercial  export  program  or  domestic  use.  There  is  a  question  of  fact, 
however,  as  to  when  they  would  be  considered  to  have  a  surplus.  I 
know  the  Army  now  feels  that  it  does  not  have  a  surplus.  Other 
people  may  disagree  with  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  point  at  which  they  could  spare  some,  and,  if  so, 
how  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sawyer  says  here  : 

I  believe  it  to  be  desirable  to  examine  the  possibility  of  shipping  part  or  all 
of  our  civilian  export  commitments  from  Army  production,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  legislation  which  would  permit  this  course  to  be  taken. 

Then  lie  goes  on  to  say  that  perhaps  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
it  permissive  rather  than  compulsory.  The  Norblad  amendment  has 
not  touched  the  production  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  had  understood  that  the  Norblad  amendment  wouid 
not  help  in  getting  any  from  the  Army,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  And  I  thought  what 
we  were  discussing  here  this  morning  was  trying  to  get  a  little  broader 
use  of  this  Army  production. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  here : 

I  believe  it  to  be  desirable  to  examine  the  possibility  of  shipping  part  or  all 
of  our  civilian  export  commitments  from  Army  production. 

But  he  has  no  suggested  language  of  how  that  might  be  done,  and 
still  continue  priorities  on  private  production. 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  put  in  here  any  suggested  language. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  this  result — I  suspect  the  best  method  might  be  to 
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approach  it  through  the  Array’s  appropriation  language  rather  than 
through  an  amendment  of  this  bill,  the  reason  for  that  being  that  it 
is  the  Army’s  provisions  which  make  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  for 
them  to  participate  in  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  write  legislation.  Legislative  committees  are  the  ones  which  should 
write  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  table  here,  table  17  in  Secretary 
Krug’s  report  of  October  9.  1947,  on  nitrogen.  There  is  a  column 
which  gives  import  figures  from  1919  to  1946,  and  estimated  figures 
thereafter.  Those  figures  certainly  indicate  that  we  got  quite  a  little 
from  abroad  when  there  were  no  controls.  May  I  have  permission  to 
insert  this  table  in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  believe  that  would  be  helpful. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


United  States  production,  exports  and  imports  nitrogen 
[In  short  tons] 


Year 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

Year 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

1919. 

83, 000 
104, 000 
74, 000 

3,  774 
21,  751 
30,  506 

39,  389 

40,  000 
35,  754 
35,  967 

92, 160 
266,  900 
85,  142 

171,386 

1936 _ 

358,  808 

53, 405 
45,  943 
41,153 

186,  578 

491,981 
583,  233 
547,  918 

1920 _ 

349,  149 

1937 _ 

418,  484 
382,  492 

210,692 

1921  _ 

128,  636 
190,  229 

1938 _ 

206,  579 
213,  784 
190,  734 

1922. 

1 10, 000 
'130,000 
129,  642 
151, 113 

119, 618 
190, 000 
201, 888 
235,  747 

1939 _ 

423,  853 

39, 443 
70.  040 

598,176 

1923 

286,  000 
295,  776 
350,  893 

1940 _ 

501, 186 

621,880 

1924.  . 

1941. . . 

593,  778 

54,  523 

169, 188 
251, 192 

708,  443 

1925 _ 

1942 _ 

768,  445 

39,  497 

980, 140 

1926 

166,  367 
177,622 
219,  850 
318,  879 
279,  354 
218,  492 
179,  718 
230, 844 

48,  618 
36,446 
28,  865 
41,910 
27, 199 

33,  714 

34,  987 
22,  713 

201,  229 
189,  523 
264,  402 
236,  289 
170,  553 

318,  978 
330,  699 

1943 _ 

1,061,236 
1,  212,  407 
1.061,666 

62,  610 
42,  023 

218, 375 
192, 704 

1,217,001 
1, 363, 088 

1927.  . 

1944 _ 

1928. 

455.  386 

1945 _ 

41,279 

248,  460 
201,570 

1,268,  847 

1929 

513.  258 

1946 _ 

857, 173 

55,  720 
290,  000 

1,003,023 

1930. 

422,  708 

1947  I.. . . 

1,  300,  000 

180,  000 

1. 190, 000 

1931. 

156, 103 
105,  858 
135,077 

340,  881 
250.  .«!> 
343,  208 

1948  I... . 

1, 325,  000 

250,  000 
200,  000 

175, 000 

1.250,  000 

1932  _ 

1933  _ 

1949  I. . . 

1950  average 

1,  350,  000 
] 

150,000 

1,  300,  000 

1934  _ 

1935  _ 

256,  701 
292,  275 

37, 430 
46,  979 

135,  611 
142,  097 

354,  882 
387,  393 

1951  average  >.. 

1952  average1.. 

■1,400,000 

150.  000 

150,  000 

1,  400,  000 

1  Estimated. 


The  Chairman.  The  Abernetliy  amendment,  cutting  out  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizer  from  controls,  but  leaving  in  the  language : 

In  the  case  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery 
for  export, 

that  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  imports  under  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Committee,  excepting  what  you  might 
think  is  a  danger  of  not  meeting  our  commitments  to  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee  in  exports? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  have  before  us,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  International  Emergency  Food  Commit¬ 
tee  merely  has  advisory  powers,  anyhow,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  participation  in  it  is  purely  voluntary.  We 
■do  not  make  any  definite  commitments,  do  we? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  The  suggestion  made  here  this  morning  was  that 
we  probably  would  not  get  the  imports  if  we  did  not  control  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  private  production.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  get  the  imports  anyway,  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  letting  the 
farmers  here  bid  against  industry  for  the  available  supply:  is  that 
not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Wolcott,  may  I  say  a  word? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  confusion.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Emergency  Food  Committee  allocates  to  the  United  States  188,- 
000  tons.  Even  if  we  had  no  import  controls,  there  would  be  no 
available  nitrogen  to  ship  to  the  United  States,  over  and  above  188,000 
tons,  provided  they  allocated  that  to  us,  which  I  seriously  doubt,  if 
we  do  not  join  in  the - 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee  did  not  allo¬ 
cate  any  nitrogen  products  to  the  United  States,  these  countries  who 
are  desirous  of  getting  American  dollars?  Do  you  think  they  would 
go  along  with  that  program  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  They  would  not  be  very  happy  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  probably  find  a  readjustment  of  the 
whole  situation.  We  are  up  against  a  situation  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  go  on  the  floor  and  defend  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  situation  an}7  longer.  I  would  not  want  to  have  to  try  to  defend 
any  action  of  this  committe  curtailing  the  program  to  the  point  where 
we  are  going  to  keep  our  own  farmers  from  getting  their  absolute 
fertilizer  needs.  We  have  a  dust  bowl  developing,  as  Dr.  Talle 
brought  up.  We  have  a  situation  in  America  where  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  the  world  unless  we  restore  our  soil  periodically. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  also  agree  that 
unless  the  United  States  participates  in  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Committee,  there  will  be  no  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee.  And  unless  there  is  an  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee - 

The  Chairman.  We  are  participating  in  the  International  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Committee  on  hundreds  of  other  articles  in  addition  to 
fertilizer.  We  did  not  set  up  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Committee  merely  to  allocate  fertilizer.  We  allocate  everything  else 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  IEFC  is  going  to  continue.  What  we  might 
need  are  some  adjustments. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  fertilizer  committee  might  drop  by  the  wayside, 
and  probably  would.  The  question  comes  up  that  if  we  do  permit 
it  to  come  into  the  United  States  it  will  relieve  our  situation,  there 
is  no  question  about  that,  as  far  as  our  local  farmers  are  concerned. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  now  advocating  a  European  relief 
program,  and  where  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  get  this  fertilizer 
to  send  to  Europe? 

The  Chairman.  The  European  relief  program  does  not  contemplate 
injuring  our  domestic  economy — to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  we  have  tried  to  hold  it  down 
to  61,000,  even  in  spite  of  the  talk  of  125,000.  The  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  maintains  61,000  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  take  fertilizer  out  from  under  control  there 
is  going  to  be  immediate  incentive  to  get  additional  production  under 
the  Army  program.  They  will  probably  activate  the  Missouri  plant, 
and  they  will  probably  double  the  capacity  of  the  Cactus  plant. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  not  reactivate  the  Missouri 
ordnance  plant  and  get  it  into  use  in  less  than  9  months,  at  the  mini¬ 
mum.  And  at  the  end  of  the  9  months  you  still  have  that  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  operating  one  part  of  the  plant  and  not 
permitting  an  outsider  to  come  in  there  and  operate  the  other  two 
trains.  I  have  been  fighting  for  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Could  part  of  the  plant  not  be  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  part  by  the  Army — why  was  the  whole  plant 
not  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  That  is  the  way  it  should  have  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  ,of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  oper¬ 
ation  there  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  It  is  in  connection  with  synthetic  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  more  important  that  we  get 
our  land  restored  so  we  can  feed  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  100  percent.  I  think  everybody 
around  the  table  will  verify  the  fact  that  I  am  from  Carolina,  where 
we  need  fertilizer  awfully  bad. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Hart,  in  this  emergency  could  the  War  Department 
borrow  some  from  industry,  as  they  did  some  time  ago,  and  repay  it 
later  ? 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Brown,  I  honestly  believe  the  solution  of  this  whole 
problem  is  this :  I  believe  you  gentlemen  will  go  along  with  this,  and 
I  believe  we  can  carry  it  through.  Before  the  Army  testified  here 
this  afternoon  I  had  talked  to  Mr.  Voorhees  and  Colonel  Norvell,  and 
I  said  to  them : 

These  men  are  under  a  terrific  pressure;  they  are  getting  it  from  all  sides — 
from  the  constituents,  from  the  floor,  and  from  every  angle — and  something 
has  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  situation.  If  61,000  tons  are  going  to  throw  you 
for  a  loop,  for  goodness  sake  go  in  there  and  volunteer  to  come  across  with  half 
of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Hart.  Thirty-five  thousand  tons  will  relieve  that.  If  I  can  do 
that,  I  can  take  the  pressure  off  so  that  the  folks  back  home  will  pot 
be  crowding  the  Congress  with  a  deluge  of  protests. 

Mr.  Folger.  I  do  not  see  that  they  need  t,o  carry  on  this  research  in 
a  fertilizer-producing  plant  in  this  emergency.  I  think  they  could 
carry  on  that  operation  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Folger  has  an  idea.  If  we  could  go  to  the  Army 
and  say : 

Let  us  have  30,000  tons  until  we  can  get  this  Missouri  ordnance  plant  reac¬ 
tivated  and  get  it  into  operation,  and  at  such  time  repay  you. 

that  may  be  an  awfully  good  plan.  That  really  can  be  done.  But  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  should,  after  the  testimony  this  mprning,. 
be  able  to  get  the  Army  to  go  along  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  President  has  to  do,  under  this  program, 
is  to  tell  the  Army  to  make  available  so  many  tons  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wolcott.  Unless  Congress  does  some¬ 
thing  we  will  not  get  any  results. 
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Mr.  Hart.  I  agree  with  you.  You  are  getting  it,  gentlemen,  but 
just  imagine  what  is  going  over  our  desks.  The  protests  are  terrific. 

The  Chairman.  We  frequently  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  settle 
a  controversy  between  two  executive  departments.  We  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  do  it.  Sometimes  we  have  to  adopt  far-reaching  meth¬ 
ods  to  do  it.  As  far  as'  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  taking 
it  out  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  this  priority  of  production  and 
delivery  for  export,  and  see  what  happens.  If  something  happens,  we 
will  have  to  come  back  and  correct  it,  naturally. 

These  controls  are  not  popular  anyhow.  If  we  continue  this  bill 
until  May  31  with  the  idea  that  the  situation  will  correct  itself  to  the 
point  where  we  can  get  rid  of  all  of  them — we  are  not  going  to  get 
very  much  help  on  the  floor,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  for 
continuing  these  controls.  We  have  got  to  make  out  a  case  for  tin. 
We  have  got  to  sell  the  Congress  on  the  idea  of  continuing  controls' 
on  tin.  We  all  agree  that  we  must  continue  controls  on  tin.  But  I 
would  hate  to  take  to  the  floor  a  bill  such  as  this  under  the  present 
circumstances.  I  think  we  would  probably  find  something  much  more 
drastic  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  seem  to  think  Ordnance  would  be  willing  to  supply 
at  least  half  of  this  61,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hart.  I  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  they  could  go  that  far,  that  might  solve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hart.  They  borrowed  from  industry. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  Members  of  Congress  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  promise.  We  should  incorporate  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hart.  Can  you  not  legislate  it  ?  Can  you  not  say  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  program  must  be  met  by  Army  production  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  we  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Hale. 

The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 

[H.  R.  6659,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1042,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1948  (Public  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “February  28,  1949.” 
Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection 
(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  nitrogenous 
compounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia),  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for 
such  export :  Provided,  however,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  export  requirements 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied  areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  in  plans  operated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Department 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to 
fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export  requii-ements.”  Subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “February  28, 1949.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  aid  in  the 
stabilization  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  December  30, 1947,  is  hereby 
repealed. 
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80th CONGRESS  T  T 

2d  Session  [j(  K#  5571 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mat  14, 1948 

Mr.  Wolcott  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


A  BILL 

To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority, 
and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War 

4  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol 

5  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and 

6  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948  (Public 

7  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 

8  ing  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Febru- 

9  ary  28,  1949”.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section 

10  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “quinine,”.  Sub- 

11  section  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by 

12  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

13  “February  28,  1949”. 
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80th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  /Session  j  (  No.  2022 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947 


May  24,  1948. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Wolcott,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  6659] 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers, 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Congress  in  July  1947  enacted  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947  which  extended  certain  limited  wartime  economic  controls  over 
certain  key  materials  and  facilities  in  short  supply  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  Specifically,  it  authorized  distribution  and  use  controls  over 
tin  and  tin  products,  antimony,  and  cinchona  bark,  quinine  and 
quinidine;  import  controls  over  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  and  pig  tin;  the  power  of  granting  priorities  assist¬ 
ance  over  certain  specified  conditions  where  the  prompt  export  of  the 
materials  is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  national  interest ;  the  use  of 
transportation  equipment  and  facilities  by  rail  carriers;  and  export 
controls. 

This  act  which  would  have  expired  on  February  29,  1948,  was  tem¬ 
porarily  extended  through  the  close  of  May  31,  1948,  by  Public  Law 
427,  Eightieth  Congress.  It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  export  controls  and  rail  transportation 
controls  were  extended  to  the  close  of  February  28,  1949,  by  Public 
Law  395,  Eightieth  Congress. 
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The  committee  examined  the  present  position  of  the  materials  and 
facilities  subject  to  these  controls  in  the  light  of  the  finding  of  fact  in 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  that — - 

Certain  materials  and  facilities  continue  in  short  supply  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
result  of  the  war — 

and  the  statement  of  policy  that — 

it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  emergency  wartime  con¬ 
trols  of  materials  except  to  the  minimum  extent  necessary. 

Section  3  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  amended  section 
1501  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended,  so  as  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the 
President  to  certain  specified  materials  and  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501  provides  for  the  exercise 
of  controls  over  cinchona  bark,  quinine,  and  quinidine,  when  held  by 
any  Government  agency  or  after  acquisition  (whether  prior  to,  on,  or 
after  July  16,  1947)  from  any  Government  agency,  either  directly  or 
through  intermediate  distributors,  processors,  or  other  channels  of 
distribution  or  when  made  from  any  of  such  materials  so  acquired. 
No  controls  have  been  exercised  over  quinine  since  the  first  of  this 
year  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  short  supply  of  quinine.  Con¬ 
trols  have,  continued  to  be  exercised  over  Government- owned  stocks 
of  quinidine  but  the  committee  found  upon  investigation  that  the 
tight  supply  conditions  existing  with  respect  to  this  commodity  were 
occasioned  by  a  substantial  increase  in  use  through  wider  application 
by  the  medical  fraternity  rather  than  by  any  shortage  of  supply  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war.  For  instance  in  the  five  prewar  years  1937  to 
1941,  inclusive,  imports  amounted  to  570,186  ounces  or  an  average 
of  114,037  ounces  per  year.  In  the  4  years  1944  to  1948  inclusive, 
imports  amounted  to  1,035,623  ounces  or  an  average  of  258,906 
ounces  per  year.  In  this  4-year  total  it  was  noted  than  460,424  ounces 
have  been  imported  in  the  year  1948  alone.  Of  the  1948  total  100,000 
ounces  were  imported  by  private  sources  (an  amount  which  substan¬ 
tially  exceeds  total  imports  for  any  of  the  prew'ar  years  1938,  1940, 
or  1941)  and  360,424  ounces  have  been  purchased  by  the  RFC  which 
has  acted  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  Government-owned  stocks. 
In  addition  to  these  imports  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  domestic 
production  from  processing  of  privately  imported  cinchona  bark  and 
from  reprocessing  quinine.  For  the  year  1948  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  domestic  production  at  83,000  ounces.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  position  of  quinidine  therefore,  is  no  different  than 
that  of  many  other  drugs  which  in  the  initial  stage  of  development 
or  discovery  of  wider  application  of  use  are  placed  in  a  position  of 
tight  supply  with  respect  to  the  new  demand. 

Quinidine  is  used  in  the  treatment  principally  of  functional  rather 
than  organic  cardiac  disturbances.  The  source  of  supply  is  from  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  for  practical  purposes  the  entire  supply  brought 
into  the  country  is  through  one  American  agent  representing  the 
Dutch  producing  interests.  Pharmaceutical  houses  can  make  their 
purchase  contracts  directly  with  this  American  representative  of  the 
Dutch  interest  just  as  readily  as  can  the  RFC  and  in  a  peacetime 
economy  should  be  doing  so  rather  than  be  depending  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  purchasing  agent  and  have  Government  funds  tied 
up  in  advance  purchases  pending  the  time  that  monthly  allocations 
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are  made  and  taken  up  by  the  pharmaceutical  houses.  Inasmuch  as 
the  RFC  has  already  purchased  the  225,000  ounces  allocated  to  this 
country  by  the  Dutch  interests  for  the  last  half  of  1948,  supplies  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  are  assured  and  private  industry  will  have 
ample  time  to  adjust  its  future  operations  to  a  basis  of  direct  private 
purchase  rather  than  Government  purchase.  The  committee  has 
deleted  the  authority  in  the  act  with  respect  to  quinine,  quinidine, 
and  cinchona  bark.  As  previously  noted  quinine  controls  had 
already  been  discontinued  and  inasmuch  as  RFC  had  not  been  pur¬ 
chasing  cinchona  bark  there  remained  only  the  problem  of  quinidine 
which  the  committee  believed  should  be  returned  to  private  industry. 

The  committee  gave  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  subject  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizers.  A  number  of  Members  of  Congress  appeared 
before  the  committee  calling  attention  to  the  acute  shortage  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizers  available  to  farmers  of  their  districts.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  mining  and  exporting  of  the  fertility  of  American 
farms  occasioned  by  the  huge  shipments  of  crops  from  American  farms 
under  the  foreign-aid  program.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  long- 
range  implications  of  this  process  in  connection  with  our  long-range 
farm  problems.  The  call  upon  farmers  for  production  of  crops  has 
necessitated  a  marked  increase  in  demands  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials.  The  committee  also  gave  consideration  to  the  desirability 
of  taking  all  reasonable  steps  to  increase  the  production  of  food  abroad 
through  the  export  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials.  Under  the  conditions  of  shortage  that  exist  domestic  and 
foreign  demands  are  conflicting  demands  and  the  committee  earnestly 
endeavored  to  compromise  these  conflicting  demands  in  a  manner  which 
would  allow  an  increase  in  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  available 
to  the  American  farmer.  The  committee  amended  the  existing 
powers  with  respect  to  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  include 
authority  with  respect  to  nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhydrous 
ammonia) . 

It  was  believed  that  by  tapping  a  portion  of  the  supply  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  going  into  commercial  channels,  it  could  be  directed 
to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  and  there 
would  thereby  be  an  increase  in  the  over-all  supply  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  The  committee  also  gave  consideration  to  the  question  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  production  in  ordnance  plants  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  At  the  present  time  all  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  production  from  Army  ordnance  plants  is  being  delivered  to 
the  occupied  areas,  this  amount  approximating  250,000  tons  of  con¬ 
tained  nitrogen  per  year.  In  addition  to  these  shipments  outside  this 
country  it  is  estimated  that  some  60,000  tons  of  contained  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers  (other  than  from  ordnance  production)  are  being  shipped 
abroad  to  nonoccupied  areas.  The  bill  would  require  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  shipments  abroad  to  nonoccupied  areas  be  provided 
by  production  from  Army  ordnance  plants  in  this  next  year.  The ' 
committee  ascertained  that  there  was  capacity  in  Government-owned 
plants  that  could  be  activated  or  developed  to  meet  these  production 
demands  without  serious  curtailment  of  the  program  of  shipment  to 
occupied  areas.  For  instance,  one  Army  ordnance  plant  is  being 
partially  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  conducting  experiments 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  fuel.  At  this  plant  are  two  idle  units 
not  involved  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  experiments  which  could  be 
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called  upon  to  help  meet  this  shortage  in  the  production  of  nitrogenous  J 
fertilizer  materials.  At  another  Army  ordnance  plant,  completion 
now  going  forward  of  installation  of  equipment  should  provide  added 
capacity  for  production  of  materials  that  can  be  used  in  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  While  recognizing  fully  the  obligation  this  country  is 
undertaking  with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  insistent  that  in  these  programs  consideration  must  be  given  I 
to  the  needs  of  protecting  our  own  domestic  economy.  The  com-  ; 
mittee  believes  that  in  the  action  which  it  has  taken,  progress  is  ; 
made  toward  balancing  domestic  needs  and  foreign  requests  for  the 
existing  short  supply  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 

The  committee  had  previously  reported  out,  after  extended  hearings, 
H.  R.  5470  which  provided  for  repeal  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  commodity 
prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.”  This  related  to  the  use  of  price  criteria  in 
connection  with  granting  export  licenses.  H.  R.  5470  passed  the 
House  on  March  15,  1948.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  has  not  been  acted  \ 
upon  by  the  other  body  and  inasmuch  as  export  control  authority  was 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Second  Decontrol 
Act  of  1947,  the  committee  considered  it  appropriate  to  include  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5470  as  section  2  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  gave  extended  consideration  to  the  other  remaining 
controls  provided  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 
The  evidence  pointed  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  distribution 
and  use  controls  over  tin  and  tin  products,  and  antimony;  import 
controls  over  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products,  nitrogen  fertilizer,  | 
and  pig  tin;  and  the  power  of  granting  priorities  assistance  under 
certain  specified  conditions  where  the  prompt  export  of  the  materials  I 
is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  national  interest.  Under  the  provisions  : 
of  the  bill,  these  controls  are  extended  to  the  close  of  February  28,  1949.  j 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAWS 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  I 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  I 
as  introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  | 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 

******* 
TEMPORARY  RETENTION  OF  CERTAIN  EMERGENCY  POWERS 

Sec.  3.  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  2  hereof,  title  XV,  section 
1501,  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  approved  March  27,  1942,  as  amended, 
,is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  1501.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  statute  enacted  during  the  ' 
Eightieth  Congress  (including  the  First  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  and  Public  Law 
Numbered  145,  approved  June  30,  1947)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  and  XIV  of  this  Act  and  j 
the  amendments  to  existing  law  made  by  such  titles  shall  remain  in  force  only  | 
until  March  31,  1947.  After  the  amendments  made  by  any  such  title  cease  to  be 
in  force,  any  provisions  of  law  amended  thereby  (except  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  expedite  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes’,  j 
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approved  June  28,  1940,  as  amended)  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  as  though 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

“(b)  Title  III  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  to  existing  law  made  by  such 
title  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  close  of  [May  31,  1948]  February  28,  194-9, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  thereby  conferred  on  the 
President,  but  limited  to— 

“(1)  the  materials  (and  facilities  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
materials),  as  follows: 

“(A)  Tin  and  tin  products,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
import  control  of  tin  ores  and  tin  concentrates; 

“(B)  Antimony; 

[“(C)  Cinchona  bark,  quinine,  and  quinidine,  when  held  by  any 
Government  agency  or  after  acquisition  (whether  prior  to,  on,  or  after 
July  16,  1947)  from  any  Government  agency,  either  directly  or  through 
intermediate  distributors,  processors,  or  other  channels  of  distribution, 
or  when  made  from  any  of  such  materials  so  acquired;] 

“(D)  Materials  for  export  required  to  expand  or  maintain  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  foreign  countries  of  materials  critically  needed  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery 
for  export,  and  materials  necessary  for  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the 
materials  required  for  such  export; 

“(E)  Fats  and  oils  (including  oil-bearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  butter, 
soap,  and  soap  powder,  but  excluding  petroleum  and  petroleum  products) 
and  rice  and  rice  products  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control 
only;  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  for  the  purposes  of  exercising 
import  control  and  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  deliver}' 
for  export,  and  nitrogenous  compounds  ( including  anhydrous  ammonia), 
in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export:  Provided,  however,  That  50 
per  centum  of  the  export  requirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
to  nonoccupied  areas  shall  he  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
to  produce  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  centum 
of  such  export  requirements ; 

“(F)  Materials  (except  foods  and  food  products,  manila  (abaca) 
fiber  and  cordage,  agave  fiber  and  cordage,  and  fertilizer  materials), 
including  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  required  for  export,  but 
only  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  prompt  export 
of  such  materials  is  of  high  public  importance  and  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  carrying  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery  for  export, 
and  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  materials 
required  for  such  export:  Provided,  That  no  such  priority  based  on  a 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  effective  unless  and 
until  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  will  not  have  an  unduly  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  States;  and 

“(2)  The  use  of  transportation  equipment  and  facilities  by  rail  carriers. 
“(c)  Notwithstanding  the  extension  through  [May  31,  1948],  February  28, 
1949,  made  by  subsection  (b),  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  designate  an  earlier  time  for  the  termination  of  any  power,  authority, 
or  discretion  under  such  title  III.  Nothing  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  construed 
to  continue  beyond  July  15,  1947,  any  authority  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  expedite  national  defense  and  for 
other  purposes,’  approved  June  28,  1940,  as  amended,  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
or  without  advertising  or  competitive  bidding;  and  nothing  contained  in  this 
section,  as  amended,  shall  affect  the  authority  conferred  by  Public  Law  24, 
Eightieth  Congress,  approved  March  29,  1947,  or  the  Sugar  Control  Extension 
Act  of  1947.” 


[Public  Law  395 — 80th  Congress] 
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EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6  (d)  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “February  29,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“February  28,  1949.” 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  upon  him  by  such  Act  of  July 
2,  1940,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  use  price  criteria  in  the  licensing  of  exports 
either  by  giving  preference  among  otherwise  comparable  applications  to  those 
which  provide  for  the  lowest  prices,  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  by  fixing 
reasonable  mark-ups  in  export  prices  over  domestic  prices.] 
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H.  R.  6659 

[Report  No.  2022] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  24, 1948 

Mr.  Wolcott,  from  the  Committee  on  Ranking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following  bill;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority, 
and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War 

4  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol 

5  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and 
b  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948  (Public 
I  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 

8  ing  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Feb- 

9  ruary  28,  1949”.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section 
1501  is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  of  such 

11  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
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colon  at  tlie  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
nitrogenous  compounds  ■  (including  anhydrous  ammonia) , 
in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export: 
Provided,  hoivever,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce  such  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export 
requirements”.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “February  28,  1949”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  December  30,  1947,  is 
hereby  repealed. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passc^L  hills  to  continue  trade-agreements  pjPgran  for  1  year  with 
amendments;  to  transferal cohol  plants  to  TJSDA;  and  to  contarnuo  certain  allocation 
and  import— export  controlScowors.  Rep*  Dirksen  asked  forjConfcrcnce  on  agricultural 
appropriation  hill  hut  withdrew  request  when  Rcro.  Cannon^movcd  to  instruct  conferoos 
to  agree  to  Acp  amendment.  1|dusc  committee  reported  LftTerior  appropriation  hill* 
Senate  committees  reported  ro^Lsed  property-nanagenejft  hill  and  hill  to  continue 
certain  allocation  and  import—  escort  controls.  Sen/t'/herr y  discussed  his  protest  to 
to  TJSDA  on  export  of  wool  and  nea^scraps  from  Mejpco  in  view  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  there* 

HOUSE, 

1.  INTERIOR  DEPART14ENT  APPROPRIATION  BlW  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported 
this  hill,  H.  R.  6705  (H.  Rept*203^r\.  6658). 

The  hill  includes  items  for  soil  am  moisture  conservation  on  Interior  lands, 
Foard  of  Geographic  Names,  Burea^f  of  Reclamation,  Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion,  Southwestern  Power  Administration,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  National  Parkjr  Service,  Pish  a&d  Wildlife  Service,  Government 
in  the  territories,  etc.  Ijr  provides  a  total  $375, 677»  59L»  which  is  loss 
than  the  1949  estimates  ly: $34, 293» 244  hut  norel^an  the  1943  appropriations  hy 

$112,876,532. 

Excerpts  from  the  cojgfnittee  report: 

Indian  serviedf*  11  In  many  instances,  the  conmittee  i^&convinced  that  the 
functions  whjpeh  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  attempting  to  carry  out  are 
overlappirj^and  in  some  cases  in  conflict  with  programs  aM  functions 
authorizaa  hy  law  to  he  performed  hy  other  bureaus  and  dependents  of 
Govornm^ht.  These  overlapping  activities  are  particularly  tasfbe  noted  in 
the  field  of  agriculture*  In  many  instances,  the  Extension  Seygice,  so il- 
conafervation  work,  farm  agents,  and  others  in  the  1 o  cal i t i c  s  ar eSrc ady , 
wiling,  _  and  able  to  render  the  same  type  of  service  and  extend  tlmir 
^orations  to  the  Indians  in  that  area,  that  they  are  extending  to  Other 
'citizens*  In  such  cases,  the  committee  believes  that  generally  thercS^s 
no  need  for  a  separate  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
deal  with  the  Indians  solely*  In  other  instances,  in  the  matter  of  foros 


—  ci- 


dc  velopncnt ,  protection,  ..and  oporations,  the  connittoc  does  not  "be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  continued  operation  of  this 
function  and  the  handl5.bg  of  it  separately  "by  the  representatives 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  "but  that  these  activities  can  well 
performed -"by,  and -should  "be  under  the  supervision  of,  the  Natioafi'i 
Forest  Service 

iclamation.  f!Thc  committee  desires  to  reemphasize  its  statement 
ih'^former  reports  .on  the  "bill,  that  th  e.  reclaiming  of  ar inlands  "by 
thel^onstruction  of  -reclamation  .pro  jects  is  and  'always  -h|Ks  -"been  the 
primly  purpose  of -the  reclamation  laws0  Development  'di  hydroelec¬ 
tric  pcWer  is  incidental 'to ‘irrigation  and  is  made  ajra  means  of 
•  ^i^-JJ-cin^Lly  aiding  and  assisting  •  such  under  takings*^  This  policy 
should  no%  "be  departed  from 'without  specific  legi  gC^tion  '"by ‘the 
Congress 

Grazing  service,  "While  it  is  the  intention  iff  the*  committee  that  a 
•moderate  reduction  "be  made  in  the  propdsed  Jnicrca.sc  for •  grazing  ad- 
ninistration,  th\  committee,  wishes  to  go.  Qh’  record  as  "being  in 
general  harmony  wrfch  the  iirogran  for  finjnei ng;  this  activity  as  set 
forth  in  the  formula,  proposed  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics 
as  a  result  of  its  sbarvey  of  the  Grazing  Service  and  as  set  forth 
in  the  justification  submitted' by  thi^"  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee-  thpp  -the  formula  set  forth  therein 
.  is  sound  and  reasonable  afed  the  o^rmittee  feels  that  funds  should  he 

allocated  for  this  work  inlan  ajjrount  approaching  the  figure  proposed 
in  the  "budget  estimate* !l 

2.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Passed,  234-149,  wijjrfouk  amendment  H.  R.  6556  (pp.  6657-703). 
Tnis  hill  continues  the  reciprocal  t|fade  agreements  program  until  June  30>  19^9» 
"but  provides  for  a  study  hy  the  Tariff  Commission  of  each  item  to  he  considered 
in  connection  with  such  -an  agreement  and. requires  that,  if  the  rates  in  the 
tentative  agreement  are  not  within  the  findings  •of  the  Commission,  the  President 
may  not  proclaim  the  new  rates,,  until"  Congress  has^had  a  60— day  opportunity  to 
object,  hy  concurrent  resolution.  Before  the  hill"  ifoas  considered,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  its  consf deration  was  agreed  to  by  a  197-166  vote,  after  the 
■vote  on  the  resolution  ha^been  ordered  by  a  212-156  Vote  (pp.  6663-4),  Just 
efore  passage  of  ^the  bill,  rejected,  l6s>-211,  a  motio\"by  Rep.  Boughton,  N.  C. , 

. 0  r®Sommit  the  bill  with  instructions  that  the  Ways  andNMeans  Committee  report 
it  back  with  a  provision  for  continuing  the  present  program  for  3  years  without 
change  (p,  6702).  ./ 


/ 


3.  ALLOCATIONS;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  6659,-  which-  continues 
through  February  1949  the.  import  controls  over  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  pig  tin;  and  priorities  power  under  certain 

conditions  where  prompt  export  of  materials  is  in  the  national  interest  (p. 

.  6657). 


*  AkC0KDL  PLANT  Sc  /  Passed  ’•Athamen  dments  H  .  R,  60  96  ,tot  rans  f  er  tothis\pepa  r  t- 
ment  the  alcohol  plants  at  Muscatine,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha'  (pp.  6713-M.  In 
addition  to  the  committee  amendments,  agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep*  Hope' 
permit ^ the  use  of  other  TJSDA  funds  for  .expenses  necessary  in  connection 
.  maintaining  the  plants  in  stand-by  condition  while  not  under  lease. 

5.  ASEIOTITum  APPROPRIATE  OH  BILL.  Rep. 'Dirksen -asked  that  the  House  disagree  to' 
the  Senate  amendments  to  this  hill,  H.  R.  5383,  and  ask  for  a  conference.  Rep. 


wll 


Cannon  offered  a  motion  to  instruct  the  House  Conferees  to  agree  in  conference, 
vto  the  Senate  amendment  which  would  authorize  a  1949  AGP  of  $300,000,000.  Be 
E.irksen  then  withdrew  his  request*  Hep*  Cannon  objected  to  withdrawal  of  ttfe 
5st,  hut  the  Speaker  ruled  that  this  objection  came  too.late.-  (p.  6705.) 
La^W«  the  Speaker  announced  that  he  had  assured  members  nothing  controvej^ial 
woul\be  brought  up  during  the  balance  of  the  day  (p.  6712)* 

6.  FOBEST  L^TDS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  B,  37^5*  aphorize 
Minn*  to  \pndemn  certain  U.  S,  lands,  including  some  in  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest,  foa^fish  propagation  (p.  6653)*  This  bill  will  now  be  afent  to  the 
President o 

7*  BECLAMATION®  A|^eed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  B.  373l»  authorizing  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  i^ayment  contracts  with  the  lower  Yellowstone  irrigation  dis- 
'tricts  1  and  2  66^3 )  •  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  Jne  President. 

8.  FLOOD  CONTBOL.  Bep.  l^poks,  La.,  spoke  in  support  of  f^ood  control  (pp.671^-6). 

I  9.  HOUSING.  Bep.  Buchanan,  ’Sfe. »  spoke  in  favor  of  the  JF-E-W  housing  bill,  S.  S66, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that^the  Banking  and  Currerc^r  Committee  will  take  no 
action  on  it  (pp.  6716-9)*  \ 

.0.  EDUCATION.  Boceived  a  letter  ifpom  the  PresideJfc  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Hous 
will  take  favorable  action  at  tiais  session  9^1  legislation  providing  Federal  aid 
for  education  (H.  Doc.  677);  to  Education  gfnd  Labor  Committee  (p.  6721). 

IV 

-1.  SURPLUS  PEOPEBTY;  APPBOPBIATIONS.  B^ei^bd  from  the  President  a  supplemental 
appropriation  estimate  of  $19»155»0064Jor  care,  handling,  and  disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  property  abroad  (H.  Doc.  678);  fc^Appropria,tions  Committee  (p.  6721) . 

Snate  \ 

••u 

L2.  PBOPERTY  MANAGE!' -IE NT ;  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart 
nents  Committee"  reported  an  original  bill,  S.  2754,  to  reorganize -and  simplify 
the  procurement,  utilization^  and  disposal  of  Government  property  ( S.Bept .l4l3) 

(p.  6613). 


L3« 


EMERGENCY  POWERS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  v/ith  amendments 
S.  2746,  to  continue  for"  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority,  and  dis¬ 
cretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  (S.Bept. 
1407  (p.  6613).  The ’Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  bill  as  reported  "Would 
change  the  date  of  expiration  to  June  30,  1949,  and  restore  to  control  cinchonr 
b‘ark  and  quinidine?  also  it  would  effect  importation  of  fertilizer"  (p.  D54o). 
The  nrosent  powers  under  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  expire  May  31*  1948. 


l4.  EOOT-AND-MOHSfU  DISEASE.  Sen. .  Wherrv,  Nebr.,  discussed  the  protc^M  he  had  made 
to  the  Department  concerning  the  proposed  export  from  Mexico  of  fliool  and  neat 
scraps,  /n  view  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreak  in  Mexico;  \nd  referred 
to  a  telegram  he  had  received  from  Bichard  Kleberg,  Kings  Banch,  Te\{  (pp. 

..  6638- 

15*  -  DISPLACED  PERSONS.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2242,  to  authorize  admission  ws^iin  2 
ars  of  100,000  displaced  persons  for  permanent  residence  in  the  U.S. 

S 60 8-12,  6615-22):.  •  .... 


BECLiiMATION.  The  Interior"  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  omenc 
ment  H.R.  495'4,  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  unde? 


-  4 


Federal  reclamation  laws  of  tlio  Kennewick  division  of  the  Yakima  project,  Wash 
(S.Rcirt.  l4o4)  (p,  6613).  -  ■  ..  .  . . / 


17.  LANDS.  ,  -The -Interior  and-  Insular ■  Affair s  Committee  reported  withopt  anendjoe. 
'  'H.8\  '3680,  to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Hanes  Commission  Act  (S.Rept.  l403)  and  A 
6091  ,N  to  withdraw  certain  land  as  available  land  within  the  .-meaning  of. the 
Hawaiian  Hones  Commission  Act  and  restore  it  to  its  previous  status  under  ■ 
control  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (S.Rept.  l4o6)  (p>.  6613).- 


IAT 10 HAL  1  DEFUSE.  The  ‘-Armed  ■  Service^  ’ Committee  reported  with 
to  promote  tile  common  defense  by  providing  for  the  retention 
a  national  reserve  of  industrial  productive  capacity  (S.Rept 


.0  -Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit  tee  Reported  with  .amend- 
incorporate  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  (S.Rept.  l4l0)  (p, 


VIRGIN"  ISLANDS.  '% 
nents  S.  1133,  to 

6613)  • 


20.  TRANSPORT  AT  ION .  Agreed*^;  0  vote  at  3:30  p.n.  on  Fri 
rep'ort  on  S.  HO,  to  anetod  the  Interstate  Commerce 
rate  agreements. between  carriers  (pp.  6622-4). 


ay  23,  on  the  conference 
with  respect  to  certain 


21.  COMMITTEES.  Sen.  Chavez,  N,f%x. ,  was  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Post 

Office  and  Civil,  Service.  Committee  and  assignor  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
‘  and  Sen.  Stennis,  Miss.,  was  assigned  to  theyPost  Office  and  Civil ‘  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  (p..  6612).  \  .  / 


22.  PERSONNEL.  The  ‘’Daily. Digest "  statute  thajr  a.  subcommittee  of  .the. Post  .Office  and 
■  Civil  Service  Committee  announced  thM/€.  2279,  to- provide,  retroactive  "benefits 
to.’ Federal  employees  involuntarily  serrated  "between  1945  and  1947,  would,  be 
reported  to  the  full  committee  at  it®  npyb  meeting  (p.  E54l). 


BILE'S  INTR0D1 


23.  EMERGENCY  POWERS.  S.  27  4( 
period,  certain  powers,  ai 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act 
See  also  item  13* • 


to  continue  for  a  temporary 
conferred  on  the  President  by 
Currency  Do  unit  tee..  (p.66l3 


I'TROL./  H.R.  67O8,  b y  Rep.Lenke,  N.Dak.,  author izin 
d- control  work  on  the  Reel  River  of  the- North,  Minn., 
Works  Committee.  (p.  6722.) 

H/6713,  "by  Rep.- Hagen,  Minn.,  to  authorize  a  furtho 
/and  a  new  survey  of  the  Spring  Cr jek,  North  and  S0u 
nto  the  Marsh  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Rod  River  of 
Minn.,  for  flood  control,  for  run-off  and  watcr-flo 
osion  prevention.  To  Public  Works  Committee,  (p.  67 
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PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lanimous  consent  to  address  the 
juse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

[he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to, 
th©  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New \ 
York? 

Tl^ere  was  no  objection. 

IN  ARE  BORN  FREE  AND  EQUAL 

Mr.-  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May- 
21,  1948,  the  State  Department  released 
an  historical  document.  It  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  at  the  Ninth  International: 
Conference  of  American  States  at  which 
21  nations,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Pan-American  Union  were  represented. 

I  am  notlgoing  to  attempt  to  read  all  of 
the  agreement.  Although  I  commend  it  ■ 
to  your  attention  in  its  entirety.  I  will 
merely  reaid  a  part  of  the  preamble  and 
some  of  thl  articles  of  thg  first  chapter.  : 

The  preamble  starts  with  these  signifi¬ 
cant  words  :\ 

“All  men  kre  born  free  and  equal,  in 
dignity  and  ijin  rights,  and,  being  en-  i 
dowed  by  nature  with  reason  and  con- ' 
science,  they  pould  conduct  themselves  j 
as  brothers  on!  to  another.” 

The  first  foi%  articles  are  as  follows:.' 

Every  human  Being  has  the  right  to  life,  i 
liberty,  and  the  security  of  his  person. 

All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
have  the  rights  and  duties  established  in .* 
this  Declaration,  without  distinction  as  to  j 
race,  sex,  language,  treed,  or  any  other  fac-  * 
tor. 

Every  person  has  t&e  right  freely  to  profess  j 
a  religious  faith,  anchto  manifest  and  prac-  i 
tice  it  both  in  publicrand  in  private. 

Every  person  has  tl»  right  to  freedom  of  ■ 
Investigation,  of  opinion,  and  of  the  ex-j 
pression  and  dissemination  of  thought,  by ! 
any  medium  whatsoevf* 

Article  22  is  as  follows: 

Every  person  has  the  ri^it  to  associate  with 
others  to  promote,  exerciae,  and  protect  his 
legitimate  interests  of  a  ffclitical,  economic, 
religious,  social,  cultural,  professional,  trade- 
union,  or  other  nature.  \ 

The  second  part  of  article  26  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Every  person  accused  of  anVffense  has  the 
right  to  be  given  an  impartial  and  public 
hearing,  and  to  be  tried  by  coirts  previously 
established  in  accordance  with  preexisting 
laws,  and  not  to  receive  cruel, infamous,  or 
unusual  punishment. 

/  S 

I  wonder  if  it  was  purely  coincidental 
that  the  agreement  was  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  country  during  the  week 
when  the  portion  of  the  Bible  read  in 
every  synagogue  throughout  the  world 
was  from  the  "Book  of  Leviticus;  dealing 
with  the  command  of  the  Lord  that  all 
men  are  eaoal  before  the  law  and  that : 
the  law  m/st  be  the  same  for  all. 

t  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  IjfkRDY  asked  and  was  given  per-  j 
missioja  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  I 
Record  in  two  instances,  to  include  in 
one  An  article  on  Okinawa  and  in  the  . 
other  a  resolution. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works  may  sit  today  during  general  de¬ 
bate.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  does  the  bill 
provide? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  continues  certain 
of  the  temporary  war  powers  under  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  about  90  days  ago  we  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  May  31,  with  the  idea  that 
we  might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  controls.  This  is  a  bill  which  con¬ 
tinues  controls  on  tin  and  tin  products, 
antimony,  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice 
products,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  It 
did,  before  the  committee  worked  on  the 
bill,  continue  controls  on  cinchona  bark, 
quinine,  and  quinidine.  We  felt  that  the 
situation  was  such  that  we  could  very 
well  take  controls  off  of  those,  so  we  have 
eliminated  them.  At  the  present  time 
the  controls  would  be  continued,  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  on  tin  and  tin  products, 
antimony,  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice 
products,  and  certain  other  materials. 
The  only  controversy  in  the  bill  was 
with  reference  to  fertilizer.  We  have 
made  it  possible,  under  this  bill,  for  the 
American  farmer,  the  domestic  producer, 
indirectly  to  get  a  good  portion,  quite  a 
large  part  of  the  fertilizer,  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  which  are  being  manufactured 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  RICH.  Has  it  not  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  fertilizer  industry  of  this 
country  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  our 
own  domestic  needs  if  we  would  not  ship 
so  much  out  of  the  country?  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  we  get  these  decon¬ 
trols  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President. 
It  seems  to  me  the  quicker  we  eliminate 
the  power  of  control  by  the  President  on 
everything  in  this  country,  the  better  it  is 
going  to  be.  I  am  for  it,  and  I  want  to 
do  it,  and  I  hate  like  everything  to  give 
him  any  extension  of  time,  because  I 
think  we  will  work  this  thing  out  if  we  get 
this  Government  off  of  the  necks  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  might  say  that  the 
committee  was  in  wholehearted  accord 
with  the  gentleman’s  position,  and  we  did 
just  about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War  Powers 


Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  80th  Cong.) , 
;  and  as  further  amended  by  the  act  of  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1948  (Public  Law  427,  80th  Cong.), 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31, 
1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “February 
28,  1949.”  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such 
section  1501  is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection 
(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "and  nitrogenous  compounds  (includ¬ 
ing  anhydrous  ammonia) ,  in  any  form,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for 
such  export:  Provided,  however,  That  50 
percent  of  the  export  requirements  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  produced  in  plants  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
the  Department  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to 
produce  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
to  fill  such  50  percent  of  such  export  re¬ 
quirements.”  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May 
31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1949.” 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  aid  in  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  commodity  prices,  to  aid  in  further 
stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1947,  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the'third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hduse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The\SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
’Massachusetts? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  McCORMACK  addvfessed  the 
House.  Hik  remarks  appear/in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  tray’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKfN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hiy  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  certain  clippings  and 
statistics. 

foreign- Aib  Agreements 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlVnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Ra5Q{ution  608  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  Consideration. 

The  Clerk  reaythe  ^solution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That'  upon  the\  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sh/ll  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  \the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6556)  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  President  under 
section  350:  of  the  Tariff  Act  *pf  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  slis.ll  con¬ 
tinue  pot  to  exceed  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
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amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  ottered  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered 
to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to. the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

CALL  OP  THET  HOUSE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  \ 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  78] 


Anderson,  Calif.  Hartley 

Murray,  Wis. 

Bell 

Heffernan 

Norton 

Bland 

Hendricks 

O’Hara 

Buckley 

Holifield 

O’Toole 

Bui  winkle 

Jenison 

Owens 

Clark 

Jennings 

Pfeifer 

Clason 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Potter 

Clippinger 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Rayburn 

Cole,  Kans. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Rivers 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kennedy 

Scoblick 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Kerr 

Sheppard 

Dolliver 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Short 

Domengeaux 

Kilday 

Smathers 

Durham 

King 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellsworth 

Landis 

Snyder 

Engle,  Calif. 

Lane 

Somers 

Fellows 

Lesinski 

Stigler 

Gallagher 

Lusk 

Stockman 

Gamble 

Lyle 

Stratton 

Grant,  Ind. 

Mansfield 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

Mason 

Thompson 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Meade,  Ky. 

West 

Hall, 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Edwin  Arthur  Morrison 

Youngblood 

Hart 

Mundt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CORRECTION  OP  VOTE 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  roll  call  No.  73,  on  Monday,  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was  present 
and  voted  “Yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Record  and  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1949 

Mr.  JENSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6705)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes  /Re pt.  No:  2038),  which  was 
read  a  fjrst  and  second  time,  and,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Comrjnttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
profited. 

/  Mr.  KIRWAN  reserved  all  points  of  or¬ 
der  on  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  a  speech  made 
by  Harvey  W.  Brown. 

FOREIGN-TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  3 
hours  of  general  debate.  It  waives  all 
points  of  order,  and  amendments  are 
limited  to  those  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  rule  also  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  know  that  before  long  our  good 
friends  of  the  minority  will  have  plenty 
to  say  about  the  Committee  on  Rules’ 
bringing  in  what  they  will  call  a  gag 
rule.  To  you  new  Members,  I  would  say 
that  for  many  years  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
.Rayburn],  and  my  good  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Me-. 
cOiimack],  we  really  did  have  gag  rules. 
I  remember  the  days  when  legislation 
was  brought  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  Members  were  not  even  able  to  cross 
a  “t”  or  dot  an  “i.”  During  the  thirties 
we  passed  bills,  and  those  bills  were  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  Chief  Executive  as  he 
saw  fit,  and  he  was  backed  toy  a  packed 
Supreme  Court*  So  I  say  to  you  that 
although  we  arV  going  to  hear  plenty 
today  about  gag  itules,  if  you  will  look 
at  the  record  you  vwll  find  listed  in  a 
speech  I  made  last' year  37  rules  that 
really  were  gag  rules,  t^at  were  brought 
out  during  sessions  in  tn\thirties. 

The  fact  remains  in  regard  to  this  bill 
that  this  is  not  a  gag  rule,  'there  is  only 
one  question  involved  in  the.  bill,  and 
that  is  whether  we  should  eihend  the 
reciprocal  trade-agreements  ^pgram 
for  1  year  or  3  years.  This  rule  provides 
for  one  motion  to  recommit.  At  *^he 
proper  time  the  minority  probably  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill,  in¬ 
structing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  bring  in  a  3-year  extension. 
Therefore,  the  only  issue  involved  here 
is  whether  the  extension  should  be  1  or 
3  years,  and  the  minority  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  in  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
especially  our  distinguished  chairman 
[Mr.  Knutson],  and  also  Mr.  Doughton, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Reed  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Gearhart,  and  the  others 
on  the  splendid  work  and  thorough 
study  they  have  given  to  every  bill  that 
has  come  out  of  that  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  will  vote  to  adopt  this 
rule  and  that  the  bill  itself,  extending 
the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram  for  1  year,  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Hlinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
any  rule  which  prevents  amendments 


being  offered  to  a  bill  is  considered  a  gag' 
rule? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  a  gag  rule,  but  if 
the  gentleman  will  go  back  to  the  1930’s, 
you  will  find  some  real  gag  rules  where 
you  could  not  even  cross  a  “t”  or  dot 
an  “i.”  / 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  does  one  sin  justify 
another? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Perhaps  in 
some  instances,  yes.  / 

Mr.  COOPER.  MT.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  jthe  Committee  on  Rules 
know  how  he  could  draw  any  tighter  or 
more  closed  rule  than  the  one  presented 
here  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  pres¬ 
ently  know  unless  I  were  to  go  back  to 
the  I930’s  and  study  some  of  the  rules 
brought  out  in  those  days,  and  then  I 
would  probably  be  in  a  better  position  to 
.  do  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows,  of  course,  that  whenever  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade-agreements  law  or  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  such  agreements  was  brought 
up,  we  never  had  a  gag  rule  or  a  closed 
rule,  but  they  were  all  considered  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  This  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  about  this  rule.  We  have  heard  this 
line  of  argument  down  through  the 
years.  I  have  served  on  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  for  many  years  when  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats  were  in  power.  The 
party  in  power  has  often  been  accused 
by  the  minority,  of  bringing  in  a  gag 
rule.  You  cannot  write  a  good  bill  of 
this  kind  or  a  tax  bill  or  a  tariff  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Everybody  knows 
that.  Under  a  rule  such  as  this,  what 
can  happen?  The  majority  has  pre¬ 
sented  its  bill.  There  will  be  a  chance  to 
vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  it.  The  minority 
who  are  opposed  may  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  in  which  motion  they  can  em- 
bodylheir  philosophy  and  their  version 
of  a  durable  bill.  Thus  there  may  be 
a  vote  between  the  two  philosophies,  one 
on  the  mdfcion  to  recommit  which  may 
be  called  a  Minority  bill,  and  the  other 
on  the  majority  philosophy  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  biH  reported  by  the  major¬ 
ity.  Therefore  the  House  may  work  its 
will.  There  is  ah.  opportunity  for  a 
clean-cut  vote  betwA^n  the  philosophies 
of  the  two  groups  confeerning  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  ‘  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  is 
devoting  his  entire  time  defending  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  first  one  who  has  spoken 
on  the  rule,  and  he  is  on  the  defensive 
from  the  beginning.  So  you  must  have 
something  on  your  mind  when  you  are 
on  the  defensive. 
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Mr.  Flanders,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  ancl  Currency, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2746] 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  whom  was  referred, 
the  bill  (S.  2746)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

This  committee  investigated  the  need  for  continuance  of  the  con¬ 
trols  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  in 
connection  with  S.  1807  reported  on  February  17,  1948  (S.  Rept.  891). 

This  Committee  has  heard  testimony  on  the  subject  of  extension  of 
these  controls  and  has  received  communications  from  industries 
affected  by  the  orders  and  regulations  issued  under  these  powers.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  considered  the  three  quarterly  reports, 
dated  October  30,  1947,  January  30,  1948,  and  April  30,  1948,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  submitted  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 

DECISIONS 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  power  of  the  President  to 
allocate  and  to  grant  priorities  assistance  for  certain  materials  and 
for  certain  purposes  be  extended  to  June  30,  1949,  in  accordance  with 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  2746  in  the  following  respects: 

First  committee  amendment: 

Strike  out  “February  28,  1949”  wherever  it  appears  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  “-June  30,  1949”. 
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Second  committee  amendment: 

After  "Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby”, 
strike  out  “repealed”,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  “amended  by 
striking  out  ',  quinine,’  ”. 


SCOPE  OF  POWERS 

The  bill  as  amended  would  authorize  the  President  to  exercise  the 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  him  by  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  for  the  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  in  the  Second  Decontrol  Act,  limited  to  the 
following  materials  (and  facilities  suitable  for  their  manufacture) : 

(A)  Tin  and  tin  products,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control 
of  tin  ores  and  tin  concentrates; 

(B)  Antimony; 

(C)  Cinchona  bark,  and  quinidine,  when  held  by  any  Government  agency  or 
after  acquisition  (whether  prior  to,  on,  or  after  July  16,  1947),  from  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  either  directly  or  through  intermediate  distributors,  processors,  or 
other  channels  of  distribution,  or  when  made  from  any  of  such  materials  so 
acquired; 

(D)  Materials  for  export  required  to  expand  or  maintain  the  production  in 
foreign  countries  of  materials  critically  needed  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery  for  export,  and  mate¬ 
rials  necessary  for  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  materials  required  for  such 
export; 

(E)  Fats  and  oils  (including  oil-bearing  materials,  fatty  acids,  butter,  soap, 
and  soap  powder,  but  excluding  petroleum  and  petroleum  products)  and  rice  and 
rice  products,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control  only;  and  nitrogenous- 
fertilizer  materials  for  the  purposes  of  exercising  import  control  and  of  establishing 
priority  in  production  and  delivery  for  export,  and  nitrogenous  compounds 
(including  anhydrous  ammonia),  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  the  nitrogenous-fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export:  Provided, 
however,  That  50  per  cent  of  the  export  requirements  of  nitrogenous-fertilizer 
materials  to  nonoccupied  areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous-fertilizer  mate¬ 
rials  produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
to  produce  such  nitrogenous-fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  cent  of  such 
export  requirements. 

(F)  Materials  (except  foods  and  food  products,  manila  (abacd.)  fiber  and  cord¬ 
age,  agave  fiber  and  cordage,  and  fertilizer  materials),  including  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  required  for  export,  but  only  upon  certification  by  the  Secre-  I 
tary  of  State  that  the  prompt  export  of  such  materials  is  of  high  public  importance 
and  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  priority  in  production  and  delivery  for 
export,  and  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  materials 
required  for  such  export:  Provided,  That  no  such  priority  based  on  a  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  effective  unless  and  until  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  proposed  action  will  not  have  an 
unduly  adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  United  States; 

The  history  of  the  priority  and  allocation  powers  and  of  their 
administration  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  to  accompany  S.  1461 
(S.  Rept.  No.  340,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  dated  June  23,  1947).  At 
present  these  powers  in  their  present  limited  form  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  delegations  from  the  President,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2  ol  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  and  subject  to  the  continuing 
administrative  provisions  and  reporting  requirements  of  the  Second  : 
Decontrol  Act.  These  policies  and  requirements  wdll  continue  to 
apply  to  subsequent  operations  pursuant  to  extensions  of  the  powers 
contained  in  the  Second  Decontrol  Act. 
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The  bill  as  amended  provides  for  an  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1949,  subject  to  the  present  power  of  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  to  terminate  any  of  the  powers  extended.  Selection  of 
this  date  is  appropriate,  as  allocations  under  the  authority  are  on 
quarterly,  semiannual,  or  fiscal  year  bases. 

NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  POWERS 

The  need  for  extension  of  these  powers  arises  from  the  devastation 
during  the  war  of  productive  areas,  both  areas  from  which  the  United 
;  States  obtained  important  materials  and  areas  which  formerly  supplied 
other  countries  which  are  now  partly  or  wholly  dependent  on  the 
United  States.  This  was  recognized  when  the  Second  Decontrol  Act 
was  enacted,  and,  while  conditions  with  respect  to  some  materials  are 
improving,  the  improvement  has  not  yet  reached  a  state,  except  in 
the  case  of  quinine,  where  authority  for  the  controls  can  be  terminated. 

TIN 

Tin  is  produced  principally  in  Bolivia  and  the  Far  East.  Produc¬ 
tive  facilities  in  the  Far  East  deteriorated  during  the  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation.  Priorities  assistance  has  been  given  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  these  facilities,  but  even  with  this  assistance,  world  production 
of  new  tin  during  1947  (estimated  at  114,000  long  tons)  was  substan¬ 
tially  below  the  average  production  for  the  5  years  preceding  the  war 
(1935-39:  average  production:  171,000  long  tons).  Estimates  for 
1948  world  production  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  long  tons, 
still  below  the  prewar  average. 

Tin  is  allocated  internationally  by  an  intergovernmental  body  called 
the  Combined  Tin  Committee,  on  which  the  United  States  is  repre¬ 
sented.  On  the  basis  of  estimated  world  production  in  1948  and 
previous  allocation  policies,  it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
wfill  receive  about  64,000  long  tons  of  primary  tin  (pig  tin,  ores,  and 
concentrates).  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  about  24,000  long 
tons  of  secondary  tin  will  be  produced  here  by  reprocessing.  This 
makes  a  total  new  supply  for  the  United  States  during  1948  of  88,000 
tons  of  tin,  over  and  above  an  RFC  minimum  working  inventory  of 
about  24,000  tons  of  pig  tin  and  20,000  tons  of  concentrates. 

Estimates  of  United  States  demand  for  tin  during  1948  vary.  The 
Government  estimates  that  if  controls  wrere  retained,  the  industrial 
demands  could  be  held  to  about  88,000  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of 
3,000  tons  available  for  the  critical  and  strategic  stock  pile  established 
under  Public  Law  520,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Without  restric¬ 
tions,  the  Government  estimates  that  consumption  would  increase 
from  the  1947  figure  of  87,900  tons  under  restrictions  to  approximately 
113,000  tons.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  information  received 
from  industry  as  to  their  probable  requirements,  upon  requests  for 
allocations  under  existing  regulations,  anti  upon  modifications  of 
prewar  consumption  by  industries  which  nowr  are  not  permitted  to 
use  tin.  This  Government  estimate  seems  consistent  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  in  industry,  as  indicated  by  industry  recommendations 
received  by  the  committee. 

Testimony  was  presented  to  the  effect  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Government  resulted  in  hardship  on  certain  industries.  This 
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was  recognized  by  the  committee.  However,  the  committee’s  inves¬ 
tigation  did  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  hardships  were 
unreasonable,  or  disproportionate  to  those  suffered  by  other  industries, 
taking  into  consideration  the  need  for  tin  for  certain  vital  purposes 
and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  distributing  an  inadequate  supply 
among  many  meritorious  claimants.  The  committee  did  not  find 
that  removal  of  controls  would  solve  or  alleviate  these  conditions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  indicated  that 
removal  of  controls  would  jeopardize  the  supply  of  tin  for  vital 
purposes,  would  disrupt  the  present  generally  satisfactory  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tin  to  other  users,  and  would  almost  certainly  result  in  com¬ 
pletely  cutting  off  the  supply  now  going  to  many  small  businesses, 
which  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  larger  users  in  a  free  market 
under  present  abnormal  conditions. 

ANTIMONY 

The  principal  source  of  antimony  before  the  war  was  China.  The 
present  rate  of  supply  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Bolivia  is 
substantially  below  our  needs,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will 
be  maintained.  Antimony,  in  the  form  of  metal,  oxide,  and  sulfide, 
has  a  wide  range  of  uses,  many  of  them  important  and  most  of  them 
essential  to  continued  industrial  operation.  Present  controls  effect 
a  satisfactory  distribution  and  prevent  hoarding  and  excessive  accum¬ 
ulations. 

CINCHONA  BARK  AND  QUINIDINE 

Quinidine,  a  derivative  of  cinchona  bark,  is  a  drug  used  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  types  of  cardiac  disorders.  The  supply  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  Increased  knowledge  of  the  efficacy 
of  such  treatment  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for 
quinidine.  While  the  supply  of  quinidine  is  also  rising  and  now 
exceeds  the  prewar  supply,  the  Government  estimates  that  the 
supply  in  1948  will  amount  to  about  87  percent  of  requirements  for 
cardiac  treatment.  The  present  authority  over  quinidine  and  cin¬ 
chona  bark  is  limited  to  Government-held  materials  and  to  materials 
derived  therefrom.  Private  industry  is  free  to  import  these  products 
and  to  process  and  distribute  them  entirely  without  restriction,  to 
the  extent  it  is  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  The  controls,  therefore, 
become  a  burden  only  when  the  assistance  of  the  Government  is 
needed  to  get  supplies.  Under  those  conditions  the  controls  appear 
desirable. 

IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Import  controls  over  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products,  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  are  needed  to  help  carry  out  the  coop¬ 
erative  international  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  solve  the  food 
problems  resulting  from  devastation  of  many  of  the  major  food- 
producing  areas  of  the  world.  Exportable  surpluses  of  these  products 
are  allocated  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  on  which 
the  United  States  is  represented.  Import  controls  are  needed  partic¬ 
ularly  for  commodities  of  which  we  have  exportable  surpluses,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  greater  purchasing  power  from  preempting  the  supplies 
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allocated  to  other  countries  in  need  of  them.  In  the  case  of  materials 
which  we  do  not  produce,  import  controls  serve  to  prevent  our  greater 
purchasing  power  from  buying  more  than  the  share  allocated  to  us, 
a  share  which  is  always  fair,  usually  generous. 

An  important  relationship  exists  between  the  need  for  import  con¬ 
trols  on  rice  and  rice  products  and  the  need  for  import  controls  on 
fats  and  oils.  The  United  States  is  exporting  rice  to  rice-consuming 
areas  from  which  we  are  making  our  major  importations  of  fats  and 
oils.  Accordingly,  by  making  more  rice  available  to  these  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  import  controls  over  rice  help  us  to  obtain  our  share  of 
these  needed  fats  and  oils. 

Disruption  of  these  international  arrangements  woidd  result  in 
confusion  and  disturbance,  with  possible  bad  effects  on  us  as  well  as 
on  other  nations.  In  addition,  it  would  be  a  serious  breach  of  our 
international  responsibilities,  at  a  time  when  international  cooperation 
is  of  the  highest  importance. 

EXPORT  PRIORITIES 

The  need  for  continued  powers  to  grant  priorities  assistance  and 
to  allocate  materials  for  export  is  also  the  result  of  the  war. 

The  power  to  assist  in  the  production  and  delivery  of  materials 
required  to  increase  the  production  abroad  of  materials  critically 
needed  in  the  United  States  is  clearly  beneficial  to  our  national 
economy.  The  current  increases  in  the  production  of  tin  in  the  Far 
East  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
production  and  delivery  of  dredges  and  other  production  equipment 
needed  by  tin  producers.  The  power  has  been  used  sparingly  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  due  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  export 
on  our  domestic  economy.  Continuance  of  this  authority  is  clearly 
in  our  national  interest. 

It  is  also  in  our  national  interest  to  continue  the  power  to  assist 
in  the  prompt  production  and  delivery  of  materials  where  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  certifies  that  their  prompt  export  is  of  high  public 
importance  and  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  satisfied  himself 
that  the  proposed  action  will  not  have  an  unduly  adverse  effect  on 
our  domestic  economy.  This  power  has  also  been  used  sparingly. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  it  is  possible  that  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  foreign-aid  programs  may  require  more  frequent  use  of  the 
authority,  without  any  relaxation  of  the  strict  standards  set  forth  in 
the  act. 

The  power  to  assist  in  the  production  and  delivery  for  export  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  is  used  to  carry  out  the  American 
commitments  made  on  the  basis  of  IEFC  recommendations.  This 
power  is  now  being  used  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  current 
I  fertilizer  year  (July  through  June).  The  program  was  late  in  starting 
because  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  was  not  enacted  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  also  because  of  restrictions  on  shipment 
of  ammonium  nitrate  imposed  after  the  Texas  City  disaster.  In 
addition,  the  amounts  allocated  for  France  could  not  be  taken  until 
after  funds  were  made  available  through  the  interim-aid  bill.  In 
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spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  fertilizer  program  has  been  carried  on 
with  incalculable  benefits  to  the  nations  receiving  the  fertilizer  and 
to  our  national  interests.  From  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  noted  that  our  receipts  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  under 
IEFC  recommendations  are  about  three  times  the  amounts  exported 
under  the  program  given  assistance  under  this  statute. 

In  order  to  ease  the  burden  on  American  farmers  and  producers, 
the  bill  provides  for  taking  at  least  one-half  of  the  materials  for  the 
export  program  from  the  production  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  enables  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  draw  on  the  available 
supplies  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  including  anhydrous  ammonia, 
in  accordance  with  S.  2641. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  26  (legislative  day,  May  20),  1948 

Mr.  Maybank  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

May  26  (legislative  day,  May  20),  1948 
Reported  by  Mr.  Flanders,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority, 
and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War 

4  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol 

5  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and 

6  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948  (Public 

7  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 

8  ing  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Fcb- 

9  ruary  2-8  June  30,  1949”.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of 

10  such  section  1501  is  hereby  repealed  amended  by  striking  out 
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“,  quinine”.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  section 

1501  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia), 
in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export: 
Provided,  however,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce  such  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export 
requirements”.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “-February  28  June  30,  1949”. 
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INTERIOR  APPRO  PRLA T 10 
6769-815).  The  amendments  agreed  t< 

By  Rep.  Jensen,  to  make  $126,000^ 
funds  available  to  complete 
6801).  / 

By  Reps.  Jensen,  and  Fenton,  jfo  strike  the  prohibition  against  using  these, 
funds,  for  personnel  wjfio  are  members  of  ik  labor  organization  vfiich  has 
not  signed  an  ant i-cammnist  affidavit.  3k  said  the  "language .  yhich  we 
seek  to  strike  out  $goes  farther  than  can  beNftroperly  .just ified. » .  Tho  se 
who  have  taken  aj#%ctive  interest  in  this  natTter,  both  those  for  it  and 
onuosed  to  it,^ecl  it  is  proper  that  the  langul^ge  be  stricken."  (pp. 

6801-2,6805,  JsO 6.) 

Rep.  MillcjyTNebr* , -providing  that 'ho  moratorium  ox^top  order  that  may 
be  issued  J3y  the  President  can  abrogate  in  whole  or  ife  part  the  use  of 
any  appropriation  for  reclamation  or  flood- control  projects  as  provided 
for  in^ohis  legislation"  (p. 

By  Rep.^lliott,  Calif.,  to  require  tho  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner,  and  Regional  Director  to  have  at  loast  l^Vfcars  of 
leering  and  administrative  experience;  by  a  59“32  vote  (pp\6807~9) • 
jeeted  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Muhlenberg,  Pa.,  to  strikeout  thc\irohibi-  ' 
against  funds  for  the  Jackson  Hole  Monument,  part  of  which  was  forced  by 
ional-forest  lands  (pp.  6809-10). 
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1501  is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  of  such 
section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia) , 
in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  such  export: 
Provided,  however,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  shall  be  supphed  out  of  nitrogenous  fertihzer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce  such  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export 
requirements”.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “February  28,  1949”. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  December  30,  1947,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  26,  1948. 

Attest:  .  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk . 
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^as  that  the  contractor  should  do  the  actual 
preparation  of  the  script  and  do  the  broad¬ 
casting  Itself.  *  *  • 

“It '"was  clear  from  the  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tha^  the  Intent  was  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  SJate  should  accept  a  general  super¬ 
visory  responsibility,  but  nowhere  was  It  con¬ 
templated  vihe  should  preview  each  and  every 
word  that  we\t  out  on  the  air,  and  in  the 
event  that  is  the  intent  of  Congress,  we  do 
not,  frankly,  have  the  set-up  to  do  that  at 
the  present  time.  ''We  do  not  have  the  man¬ 
power;  we  do  not  hihie  the  funds  with  which 
to  do  it.  *  *  *  \ 

“The  State  Department,  at  the  time  this 
proposal  (for  turning  dver  programing  to 
the  networks)  was  discussed,  came  forward 
and  both  informally  and  formally  made  a ' 
statement  that  in  our  opinion  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  and  the responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tfHs  program 
accompanied  by  such  extensive  subcontract¬ 
ing  arrangements,  would  create  dfBgculties. 
Those  difficulties  have  occurred. 

“We  said  further,  and  we  said  this  ftjfor- 
-mally:  ^ 

“  ‘We  have  some  hesitancy  in  determinf^g 
whether  we  are  actually  going  to  be  atala, 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  control  over  the  S 
foreign-policy  content  of  these  programs 
that  we  believe  a  responsible  public  official 
needs  to  maintain.’ 

“We  said,  however,  the  need  for  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasting  is  so  great,  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  is  such,  that  we  are  perfectly 
hppy  to  try  and  work  the  situation  out.  We 
have  attempted  to  work  the  situation  out, 
and,  frankly,  the  cooperation  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  broadcasters  has  been  better,  I  think, 
from  our  point  of  view  than  we  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

“The  presidents  of  both  the  companies  and 
their  responsible  officials  in  this  area  have 
told  me  also  that  the  cooperation  had  worked 
out  better  than  they  had  expected.  They 
felt  it  had  been  reflected  in  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  that  we  are  getting.” 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  present  contract, 
the  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  con¬ 
tract  with  CBS  which  is  now  in  effect.  The 
contract  with  NBC  is  substantially  the  same ; 

“The  Department  shall  provide  the  con¬ 
tractor  with  general  directives  for  each  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  prepared,  produced,  presented, 
transmit4  sd,  or  broadcast,  by  the  contractor 
hereunder,  indicating  the  general  character 
of  the  programs  and  designating  whether 
dramatic,  musical,  news,  and  so  forth,  fixing 
the  length  of  the  programs,  and  the  hour  or 
hours,  and  the  day  or  days.  When  such  di¬ 
rectives  have  been  delivered  to  the  contractor, 
the  contractor  subject  to  the  limitations  ex 
pressed  herein,  shall  assume  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  complying  with  them  and  shall  exercise 
complete  authority  over  such  preparation, 
production,  presentation,  transmission,  and 
broadcast  within  the  framework  pf  such 
directives.”  / 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  the 
Department  of  State,  either  in  performance 
or  in  interpretation  of  responsibility,  that 
the  Department  directs  contractors  as  to 
the  type  of  program  to  be  broacast  and  sup¬ 
plies  general  and  specificrguidance  govern¬ 
ing  the  major  programs.  The  Department 
within  the  existing  budgeting  limitations  has 
been  able  to  maintain  a  degree  of  precontrol 
and  preediting  of  types  of  programs  such  as 
news,  news  analysis,  commentary,  and  certain 
types  of  panel  discussions,  but  this  has  not 
been  true  of  feature  or  documentary  pro¬ 
grams  or  in  the  general  field  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

During  the  Senate  debate  of  yesterday,  the 
question  of  loyalty  and  security  investiga¬ 
tions  of  personnel  engaged  in  broadcasting 
was  raised  by  several  Senators.  As  an  invari¬ 
able  practice  all  personnel  employed  by  the 
Department  in  the  information  and  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  programs  are  subjected  to  a 


departmental  security  check.  Under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Public  Law  402,  all  personnel 
employed  or  assigned  to  this  program  must 
be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  prior  to  July  27,  1948.  Such  FBI 
investigations  are  now  under  way  and  many 
have  been  completed  already.  The  question 
of  security  investigations  on  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  NBC  under  the  short-wave  pro¬ 
graming  contract  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  company  representatives  and 
the  Department  has  been  informed  that  NBC 
has  secured  reports  on  their  personnel  from 
the  FBI. 

The  Department  has  attempted  to  follow 
the  wishes  of  Congress  in  the  broadcasting 
field  and  also  with  respect  to  section  1005  of 
Public  Law  402  (the  Smith -Mundt  Act), 
which  reads: 

“In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secreary  to  utilize, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilites  of  private  agencies,  includ¬ 
ing  existing  American  press,  publishing, 
radio,  motion  picture,  and  other  agencies, 
through  contractual  arrangements  or  other  - 
,  wise.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  participation  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  the 
laximum  number  of  different  private  agen- 
in  each  field  consistent  with  the  presenj 
off-motential  market  for  their  services  in  eag 
country.’ 

clear  both  to  the  Department  apd  to 
the  niKjvorks  that  the  present  situation  is 
unsatis&ctory.  A  new  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  no\  under  consideration  by?  the  De¬ 
partment.  essence,  this  plan  <yflls  for  the 
establishmerJv  of  a  contractual  -relationship 
between  the  networks  and  ourselves,  much 
as  that  of  a  sponsor  to  a  network.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  duplication^!  news  daffies  and  language 
desks,  and  providestor  closer  supervision  and 
control  of  all  outputVthe"  output  of  the  net¬ 
works  as  well  as  the  output  of  our  own  desks. 
This  is  believed  to  be  not  only  more  efficient 
and  less  wasteful,  but  it  provides  for  enlisting 
the  services  of  th£  networas  in  the  field  in 
which  they  are  most  experienced,  while  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  the  political  aspects 
of  the  problems,  the  responsible^  for  which 
the  Department  cannot  turn  ovexto  others. 
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RENE  BORGIA 

(Matej&fal  supplied  by  National  BroadcS 
f  Co.) 

ne  Borgia,  writer  of  the  National  BroaS 
iting  Co.  scripts  in  the  series  “Know  the 

nited  States,”  is  of  Venezuelan  origin. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1939.  He  has 
taken  out  his  first  United  States  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers.  He  has  held  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  foreign-language  departments  of 
Fox  Pictures,  and  Warner  Bros,  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

He  has  published,  in  Spanish,  books  of 
poems,  plays,  and'political  pamphlets  of  ah 
anti-Communist  nature.  .  A  sample  of  one 
of  these  pamphlets  is  in  the  files  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Division,  Department  of 
State.  It  is  entitled  “Anti-Communist  Man¬ 
ifesto,”  published  in  Venezuela  in  Spanish  in 
1938. 

Borgia  has  been  employed  since  only  1942 
as  writer,  adaptor,  translator  on  Spanish 
language  programs  to  Latin  American  broad¬ 
cast  by  NBC.  Topmost  rating  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  by  Latin  American  radio  stations  and 
listeners  to  two  of  his  efforts  during  these 
years.  Both  of  these  were  for  translating 
and  adapting  the  highly  successful  NBC- 
International  programs  Radio  Theater  (radio 
dramatizations  of  American  short  stories, 
novels,  drama) ,  and  Counter  Spy  (series  deal¬ 
ing  with  dramatizations  of  FBI  tracking  down 
spies  during  the  war). 

Borgia  resides  in  New  York  City,  is  married 
and  has  several  children. 

He  has  never  been  employed  by  the  De¬ 


partment  of  State  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government.  His  efforts  in  interna¬ 
tional  radio,  as  far  as  the  Department  kndws, 
have  been  strictly  as  writer-translator  on  a 
free-lance  basis  for  NBC. 

Rene  Borgia’s  work  has  been  known  to  the 
Department  since  January  1946.  I' 

Mi’.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jerjgfcy  yield  for  a 
very  brief  statement? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  yielclrthe  floor. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
concluding  sentenqj  of  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  today  in  connection  with 
the  Voice  of  Ameyflba  matter  was :  * 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  appeay  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  .jdnd  Foreign  Commerce  should 
not  be  sustfHned,  and  I  trust  that  in  due 
time  it  maybe  proper  for  the  Chair  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mj^President,  I  voted,  however,  in  the 
negative  on  the  question,  which  I  think 
istantially  was:  Shall  the  decision  of 
Chair  in  referring  the  resolution  to 
'the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate? 

I  desire  to  explain  that  in  uttering 
that  certain  portion  of  my  sentence 
which  I  have  quoted,  in  which  I  said: 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  should  not  be  sustained. 

I  had  overlooked  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  existed  and  under  which 
it  was  necessary  that,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  later 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  question  presented  by  the 
Chair  be  negatively  decided.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  instead  of  saying  “I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  should  not  be  sustained,”  I 
should  have  said,  “I  respectfully  submit 
that  reference  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  should  not  be  made.” 

Mr.  President,  the  position  which  I 
favored  and  my  advocacy  of  which  I 
attempted  to  convey  was  that  the  com- 
littee  to  which  the  reference  should  be 
|.ade  is  that  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Ir.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tnVbody  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dresseckto  Mr.  Taber,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  Rene  Borgia,  under 
date  of  Majrh  1948,  in  which  Mr.  Borgia 
states  that  ne  wrote  the  Voice  of  America 
script  on  Wyotoing,  and  that  he  prepared 
some  300  scrip\§  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  beginning  Shortly  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  X,  March  1948. 

My  Dear  Taber  :  I  am  the  person  who  wrote 
that  program  on  Wyoming.  lv  don’t  blame 
you  for  not  liking  it.  Of  all  Concerned,  I 
was  the  only  one  who  protested, ^but  I  was 
ordered  to  write  it  that  way.  Whenever  I 
-said  something  about  the  series,  theSanswer 
was  always  the  same:  “If  you  don’t  wfcnt  to 
do  it,  we’ll  get  someone  else.”  I  tolaVthe 
man  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  section  taat 
the  program  should  be  dignified,  with  some 
spontaneous  humor,  but  not  with  artificial, \ 
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silly  jokes.  They  wanted  neither  history 
nor  statistical  facts,  only  light  stuff  to  make 
peopl4  laugh.  I  explained  to  supervisors, 
producers,  and  directors  that  the  programs 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department,  and  they  told  me  I  was 
working  for  a  commercial  enterprise  and  not 
for  a  Government  agency,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  itself  had  given  them  the  program. 
What  could  I  do?  Resign?  Yes,  a  few  years 
ago  I’d  have  thrown  their  instructions  on 
their  desks  and  leave,  but  now  the  only 
thing  I  have  in  the  bank  is  children. 

I  was  told  not  to  worry,  for  the  responsi¬ 
bility  was  theirs.  And  it  is  true,  because 
after  a  program  is  broadcast,  the  writer’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  ends.  If  it  was  not  right,  why 
the  supervisors,  the  producer  #nd  the  direc¬ 
tor  okayed  it?  The  reason  is  'Obvious.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  man  in  charge  olthe  short¬ 
wave  department,  does  not  know  a  single 
word  of  any  of  the  languages  he  is  -supposed 
to  supervise.  He  had  the  innocence^to  tell 
me  this:  “I  am  now  learnings  things  which 
I  should  have  investigated  before.”  I  told 
Mr.  Sarnoff  everything,  but  he  didn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  me.  The  company  to  put 
an  end  to  the  situation — after  you  com-. 
plained,  of  course — had  a  brilliant  idea,  they 
threw  me  out.  The  danger,  sir,  is  still  there, 
because  the  men  who  forced  me  to  write  that 
program  are  floating  around  the  office,  very 
much  satisfied  with  themselves. 

Two  of  my  first  programs,  The  Mississippi 
River  and  Texas,  were  written  as  I  thought 
they  should  be,  yet  I  was  rebuked  for  not 
following  instructions.  I  had  worked  for 
the  State  Department  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  wrote  over  300  programs,  the  best  ever 
broadcast  in  Spanish.  But  there  we  had 
story  conferences,  and  every  script  was  read 
and  analyzed.  Even  editorials  were  written 
in  Mexico  and  Argentine  about  my  war  pro¬ 
grams.  The  State  Department,  I  think,  has 
a  very  good  opinion  of  my  work. 

Please,  sir,  do  not  judge  my  mentality  by 
that  thing,  which  sounds  worse  in  stiff,  lit¬ 
eral  English.  I  am  a  real  writer,  a  scholar, 
with  a  long  experience  as  a  dramatist  and  a 
political  commentator.  Besides,  sir,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  hired  me  as  a 
translator,  but  3  weeks  later  they  made  me 
write  three  original  programs  every  week. 

I  begged  them  to  give  me  that  series,  Know 
the  United  States,  in  English,  because  I  didn’t 
want  to  write  the  programs  as  I  was  told,  but 
they  refused. 

I  am  deeply  sorry  for  having  bothered  you 
with  that  program,  and  with  this  uncalled 
for  letter,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  facts. 
NBC  is  to  blame  for  what  has  happened,  not 
I.  They  should  have  able  men  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  which  not  only  represents  the  polpi 
cles  of  the  studio,  but  mainly,  those  of  the 
American  Government.  A  million  th^i?ks, 
sir. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Rene  Borgia. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a 
letter  under  date  of  May  17,  1948,  from 
Rene  Borgia  addressed  to  Mr.  Brown, 
on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y„  April  17, 1948. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brown:  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter.  I  don’t  remember  writing  anything 
about  your  State,  but  NBC  is  now  blaming 
me  for  all  that  happens  there.  I,  like  the 
Cid,  am  winning  battles  after  death!  That 
program,  Know  the  United  States,  had  been 
going  on  before  I  started  working  for  that; 
madhouse.  You  ask  if  that  program  was 
supervised.  No  program  in  the  world  is 
broadcast  without  being  read,  cut,  and  super¬ 
vised  by  at  least  three  persons,  especially 
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in  big  studios  like  NBC.  A  writer  cannot 
do  those  things.  They  hire  us  to  prepare 
the  scripts  and  to  be  blamed  after,  if  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong.  If  the  program  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  not  because  of  the  script — the 
producer  and  supervisor  claim  all  the  glory. 

As  I  say  in  my  letters  to  Mr.  Taber,  Gan- 
dero,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Spanish 
section,  told  me  to  write  those  programs 
that  way,  and  they  gave,  me  the  material. 
I  protested  again  and  again,  because  I 
wanted  to  do  something  more  dignified,  but 
they  wanted  neither  history  nor  statistics, 
just  stuff  to  make  people  laugh.  What  could 
I  do?  Mr.  Gandero  and  Vaskuez,  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  are  not  the  only  responsible  ones. 
The  head  of  the  whole  short-wave  depart¬ 
ment  approved  those  programs,  otherwise 
Gandero  and  Vasquez  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
produce  them.  Whenever  I  complained, 
telling  them  that  thing  was  not  what  the 
State  Department  wanted,  Gandero  told  me : 
“What  do  you  care?  They  were  approved 
by  Richardson.”  This  gentleman  is  always 
shut  off  in  his  office,  with  two  beautiful 
dragons  at  its  door,  and  an  abstract  “Thou 
shall  not  pass”  in  the  atmosphere.  I  don’t 
think  this  aloofness  is  aristocratic  in  origin, 
but  to  defend  himself  from  those  compli¬ 
cated  languages  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
He  perhaps  thinks — “The  less  I  am  con-, 
suited,  the  less  I’ll  err.”  Once,  while  revisi: 
something  that  I  wrote,  he  asked  Gandero 
if  pandemia  had  anything  to  do  with/pan 
Americanism.  Gandero  hurried  back  to  his 
desk,  where  I  was  waiting  for  him/to  ask 
me — if  it  had.  What  culture.  / 

Mr.  Brown,  a  writer’s  responsibility  ends 
when  he  delivers  his  script.  Yqu  may  write 
whatever  you  Want,  but  it  is  up  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  approve  it.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  wrote  as  I  was  told.  Radio  pro¬ 
ducers  and  supervisors  cut  and  add  as  they 
see  fit — very  seldom  one  does  recognize  his 
own  offsprings.  That  Government  pays 
plenty  to  the  networks,  yet  NBC  does  not 
hire  actors.  Its  announcers  do  the  job. .  In 
CBS  things  are  different — they  produce  the 
shows  with  real-'actors  and  the  supervising 
is  in  the  handt  of  two  able  men,  Unanue 
and  Perez.  T  never  worked  for.  the  State 
Department/  but  Mr.  Mucio  Delgado,  now 
in  Washington,  checked  all  the  scripts  I 
did  for  /the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
For  ovet  5  years  my  work  was  praised  to 
the  rfties  all  over  the  Spanish-speaking 
world.  The  State  Department  does  not  have 
to.be  defended,  much  less  by  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  person  like  I,  but  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  what  has  happened  in  NBC.  I 
i '  have  been  told  that  Congress  itself  gave  the 
programs  to  the  networks.  Mr.  Brown,  I 
had  nothing  at  all  to’  do  with  what  those 
people  did:  I  was  never  inside  a  stage  in 
NBC.  I  delivered  my  work  to  Mr.  Gandero, 
and  from  there  on  it  was  their  funeral,  I 
mean,  mine.  You,  who  are  a  writer,  please 
don’t  blame  me,  too.  Since  Mr.  Taber’s 
complaint  I  am  out  of  work.  Up  to  then 
I  was  the  pest  Spanish  radio  writer  in  New 
York,  now  I  am  nothing-.  NBC  took  me, 
raped  me,  and  threw  me  out. 

Always  at  your  service,  most  respectfully 
yours, 

Rene  Borgia. 

P.  S. — The  name  of  the  head  of  the  short¬ 
wave  department  is  Stanley  Richardson, 

TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 

DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  of  House  bill  6659. 
This  is  the  bill  extending  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act,  and  it  has  an  expira¬ 
tion  time  limit  on  it  of  May  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  read  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period 
certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

admission  of  ofepLAiffl) 

The  Senate  relumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S/2242)  to  authorize  for  a 
limited  period' of  time  the  admission  into 
the  United/States  of  certain  European 
displaced /persons  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence,  a/d  for  other  purposes. 

The/  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree¬ 
ing/to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fxjsm  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb] 
lading  a  proviso  on  page  5,  line  1. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
:  Fulbright 


Green 

Gurney 

Hatch 

Hawkes 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Ives 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Moore 

Morse 

Murray 

O’Conor 

O’Daniel 

Pepper 

Reed 

Revercomb 
Robertson,  Va. 
Russell 


Johnston,  S.  C.  Saltonstall 


Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
Millikin 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Thye 

Tydings 

Vandenberg 

Wherry 

White 

Wiley 

Williams 

Wilson 

Young 


George 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty 
Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of 
Senate  bill  2242  a  few  days  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch] 
raised  some  question  about  the  citations 
contained  in  appendix  4  on  page  80  of 
the  printed  report  No.  950,  dealing  with 
homesteading  and  the  use  of  public  lands 
in  continental  United  States  and  Alaska. 

I  may  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
i  Mexico  reached  the  same  conclusion  as 
'that  reached  in  the  report,  but  "he  raised 
second  some  question  as  to  the  citation  of  au¬ 
thorities  contained  therein,  k^d  said  that 
he  felt  the  authorities  were  'obsolete  or 
not  in  point.  \ 

The  law  concerning  homesteading  and 
the  use  of  public  lands  in  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska,  as  cited  ill  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  on  Displaced 
Persons  in  Europe,  has  been  rechecked 
by  the  committee  staff  and  double-  . 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  confirmed  Brannon  nomination  unaninously/and  without  debate.  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  bill  to  cent inive  certain  emergency  powers.  Sana, to  passed  Treasury-Po st  * 
Office  appropriation  bill.  '  Senator  agreed  to  conf erenc^report  on  bill  to  authorize- 
rate  agreements  among  railroads. 


SENAT] 


1.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  off  Charles  F.  Brannan  to  be  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  unanimously  and  withoujj/aebate  (p.  6873)* 

} 

2.  TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  as  reported  this,  bill,  H.  R. 
(^prp*  6861-75)  •  Senate  conferees  were  ay 


MERGENCY  POWERS*  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  6659,  to  extend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Decontrol  Act  of  1947*  Substituted  the  language  of  S.  2746,  as  amended 
by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Gurney,  authorizing  the  Army  to  increase' facilities  for 
production  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  the  extent  of  50$  of.  export  require¬ 
ments  to  nonoccupied  areas.  S.  2746  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  view  of  this 
action*  (pp*  6g49~58*)  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  (p*  6858)* 


TRANSPORTATION  *y^Agr  e  ed  to  thecoJtferencG  report  on  S.  110,  to^^nd  the  ICC  Act 
to  authorize  rate  agreements  between  carriers  (pp*  6819-46)*  Thi\bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  President.  ,  . 

/  . 

%  PERSON! 


for 


Act 


Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  i486,  to  Tirovide 
ent  of  salaries  covering^ periods  of  separation  from  Government  service  in 
ase  of  persons  improperly  removed  from  such  service  (pp*  6S5S~9»  687$ 
rs  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President* 

Agreed  to  the  conference,  report  on  H.  R.  4236,  to  amend  the  Civil  Scrvici 
'to  remove  certain  discrimination,  with  respect  to  appointment  of  physically  St 
handicamned  persons  (p.  6859)*  The  House  has  not  acted. on  the  conference  report-, 
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HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  H.  Con.  Res*  197*  to  con-  y 
time  the  Joint  Connittce  on  Housing.*  Sen.  Cain,  .Wash.,  asked  for  immediate 
consideration,  "but  Sen*  Ellender,  La. ,  objected. (p.  6873.) 


7.  RECLAMATION.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Cctnnally,  Tex.,  reconsidered  and  placed  on 
the\alendar  H*  R*  3834,  to  authorize  the  project  for  rehabilitation  of^ertain 
worksSfflf  the  Fort  Sumner  irrigation  district,  N.  Mex.  (p.  6S73) • 


g.  PUBLIC  LA^pS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  w^th  amendment 
H.  R.  362ff,  to  revise  the '  method' of  is  suing -patents  for  public  lna^Ts  (S.  Rept. 

*  l42S)(p.  68%).  . *  ■  • 


9..  FOREST,  LANDS.  !8he  Interior  and-  Insular  Affairs  reported  withcaft  amendment  S. 
2617,  to  include\certain  lands'  in  the  Carson  Rational  For.esjft  N,  Mex.(S.  Rept. 

.  1426)  Cp.  6g47). 


10.  CENSUS.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit  tee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  2319*  to  provide  fkr  'a  survey  of- physically  handicapped  cit i zcns  .(S.  Rept. 

’  ..  ‘  l43_4)*(p.  6847). 


11.  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS  APPROPR IA T 1 0 IT  BILL*  Theyftpp ropriations  Committee  con¬ 
cluded  hearings  on  this  biSk,  H.  R*  6481  (p.  L^6j. 


12.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Brewster,' ^Me. ,  inserter  a  resolution  from  various  citizens 
favoring  price  supports  for  pot&fcce s  aftenfBec.  31*  1948  (p*  6 S47 ) • 


13.  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES.  Sen.  Butler,  Btebr^g  submitted  amendments  which  he  intends 
to  propose  to  H.  R.  .2245,  to  repeallylpo  taxes  (p.  6847). 


l4.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  June  1  (p.  6^4) The  calendar  is  to  be  read  at  that 
tine,  followed  by  the  displaced-p^rsons  Mil  and  the  selective- service  bill 
(p.  D5 60).  /  \ 

HOUSE 


15.  CENSUS.  Passed,  with  the  language  of  H.R.  6208  inserted  as  an  amendment,  8.554,  I 
to  provide,  for  rescheduling  of  the  censuses  of  naintefacturers ,  business,  and,  nin- 
eral  industries,  and  tjf provide  for  the  taking  of  a^ensus  of  transportation 

(pp.  6878-86).- 


l6.  HEALTH.  Passed,  with  the  language  of  h.j.pes#  409  inserted  a,s  an  amendment ,  S.J* 
Res.  98,  to  provide  for  membership  and  participation  by  t%  U.S.  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  (pp.  69II-6). 


17.  FOREST  LANDSy'’1'  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  amendn%ts  S,  1037*  to 
add  certain  public  qnd  private  lands,  to  the  Caribou  National  Fo^gst,  Idaho  (H. 
.  '  Rent.  2081)  Cp.  6927)., 


IS,  PURCHASING.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.R'.  4%9,  to  rati¬ 
fy  and- confirm  amendments  to  ccrta.in  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  J^troleun 
.  products  to  the  U.S.  (H. Rent .2077)  (p.  6927). 


19*  MINERALS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  .reported  with  an  amendment  H.R.  504g,N*o 
/  direct  the  USDA  to  convey,  to  present  owners  of  the  surface  lands,  mineral  rights 
Squired  from  the  Missouri  Befonsc  Relocation  Corporation  (H.Rcpt.  2084)  (p.69%j)- 


The  Agriculture  Committeo  reported  with  an  amendment  H.R.  5263*  to  nerni1% 


USDA  to  execute  and  deliver  to  present  owners  of  certain  lands  enquired  by  the 
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am  exceedingly  well  pleased  that  the 
amendment  regarding  homes  for  paralyzed 
veterans  was  incorporated  in  the  housing 
bill  as»,it  passed  the  Senate,  and  am  hopeful 
that  this  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Again  let  me  extend  my  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the' valuable  assistance  your  organi¬ 
zation  gave. '  .I  am  having  this  letter  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  an 
extension  of  m\  remarks  on  the  housing 
bill,  as  I  certainly,  want  the  Record  to  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  ofmy  recognition  of  your 
services. 

The  members  of  the^ommittee  and  I  were 
also  very  much  impressed  by  the  assistance 
given  the  committee  aft,  various  regional 
hearings  by  the  Jewish  V^tq-  Veterans  and 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

With  kindest  regards  and  e\\y  good  wish, 

I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  Mc&arthy. 

CITIZENSHIP  OP  THE  TRAPP  Ffi. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  \  on 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1948,  the  Natic 
alization  Department  conferred  citizer 
ship  on  Mrs.  Maria  Trapp  and  her  four'' 
daughters,  of  Stowe,  Vt.  Mrs.  Trapp  is 
the  widow  of  Baron  von  Trapp,  who 
escaped  from  Austria  with  his  children 
and  his  counselor  approximately  10 
years  ago  and  made  his  way  to  America 
before  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  determined  not  to  serve  Mr.  Hit¬ 
ler  and  company  in  World  War  II.  The 
family  arrived  in  America  without  much, 
if  any,  money.  The  family  was  very  tal¬ 
ented,  being  exceptionally  good  singers, 
and  literally  "sang  for  their  supper’’  for 
some  time.  They  finally  located  just  out¬ 
side  the  village  of  Stowe,  Vt.,  in  a  section 
which  most  nearly  resembled  their  native 
Austria.  They  were  well-to-do  when  in 
Austria.  Their  home  was  taken  over  by 
the  Nazi  Himmler  and  occupied  by  him 
during  the  war. 

Baron  von  Trapp  died  last  year  and  is 
buried  in  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

This  remarkable  family  has  shared  its 
talent  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  not  only  conduct  a  school, 
or  gatherings  for  the  teaching  of  group 
singing,  in  their  Vermont  home  during 
the  summer,  but  since  they  have  been 
in  the  United  States  they  have  given  more 
than  800  concerts  in,  I  believe,  every 'j 
State  in  the  Union.  I  personally  hear> 
them  sing  in  Constitution  Hall  in  Was 
ington.  They  are  a  truly  remarkable 
family.  They  have  worked  theinr  way 
deservedly  into  the  hearts  of  th^>eople 
of  Vermont  and  of  all  Americans,  I  am 
sure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  ccamection  with 
my  remarks,  a  story  froimftie  Montpelier 
Evening  Argus  of  Mav’fie,  1948,  which 
more  fully  tells  of  thisnmusual  Austrian 
family  who  have  became  American  citi¬ 
zens — that  is,  all  of' them  who  were  old 
enough. 

Although  Barpn  von  Trapp  was  a  sub¬ 
marine  commaftder  during  World  War  I, 
two  of  his  sons  became  citizens  through 
their  work, with  the  American  Army  in 
World  War  II.  I  think  that  this  family 
deserves,  the  recognition  which  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  this  story  in  the  Congressional 
Record  will  give  them. 

Mrs.  Trapp  is  no  longer  Baroness  von 
T;4pp,  but  is  just  Mrs.  Trapp,  of  Stowe, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trapp  Concert  Family  Become  Citizens  of 
the  United  States 

Baroness  Maria  Trapp  and  her  four  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Stowe  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  Federal  building  in 
Montpelier  today. 

The  famous  concert  family,  formerly  of  the 
Austrian  nobility  (they  have  dropped  the 
word  “von”  from  their  name),  were  among 
45  persons  who  were  administered  the  oath 
as  citizens  at  a  naturalization  session  of 
United  States  district  court  here  today. 

The  daughters  are  Martina,  Hedwig,  Maria, 
and  Agatha.  The  mother  and  daughters 
were  attired  in  picturesque  native  costumes 
as  they  took  the  oath. 

Two  sons  of  the  family,  Rupert  and  Werner, 
attained  citizenship  when  they  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  war.  A  third 
son,  John,  was  born  in  this  country.  Baron 
Trapp  died  about  a  year  ago. 

Following  the  naturalization  proceedings, 
the  Trapp  family  went  to  the  executive 
chamber  at  the  statehouse  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  Gov.  Ernest  W.  Gibson,  who  con¬ 
gratulated  them  upon  becoming  Amer- 
jan  citizens.  When  she  was  presented  asy 
roness  von  Trapp,  she  made  the  correc 
tio\that  under  United  States  law  there  ^re 
no  tfUes  of  nobility  and  that  she  is  now  plain 
Mrs.  Tlfapp. 

MRS.  TRAPP’S  STATEMENT 

The  faiiiily  was  photographed  oufside  the 
Federal  building  following  the  nfticeedings. 
The  mother, \n  talking  with  newspapermen, 
expressed  the  fallowing  appreciation  of  the 
citizenship  best'dwed  upon  tue.  family: 

“As  long  as  we  Ityed  in  q fir  country  (Aus¬ 
tria)  in  a  very  comra:tabl*house,  we  did  not 
really  appreciate  what  ituneant.  We  had  to 
learn  the  hard  way.  j&Je  had  to  lose  our 
home  and  country  a  of!  rh  live  without  a  flag 
or  a  national  anthalfe  anctas  displaced  per¬ 
sons  and  refugeesf  for  years  to  understand 
what  it  means  belong  tciNa  place  and  to 
have  a  home.  ^After  years  onhardships  we 
have  learned [Jio  know,  appreciate,  and  love 
America  andrAmericans,  our  love  Bor  the  Na¬ 
tion  starthrfg  with  the  people  and  ^tending 
from  tha^n  to  the  Nation. 

“In  over  800  concerts  all  over  the  United 
States?  we  have  visited  all  48  States  seVeral 
timjlf  We  have  had  years  to  decide  in  what 
St^te  we  wanted  to  settle,  and  we  have  chosen 
Ke  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  on  account 
5f  its  resemblance  to  our  beloved  mountains 
of  Austria  and  the  resemblance  of  Vermont¬ 
ers  to  the  people  of  our  native  land.  We 
have  learned  that  the  size  of  a  State  is  not 
counted  by  square  miles  or  by  the  number 
of  its  people.  My  husband  who  died  a  year 
ago  is  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont 
and  this  is  now  where  our  hearts  are  rooting. 

“For  us  it  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  When 
the  judge  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  ‘Fellow  citizens,’  we  knew  that  after,; 
10  long,  anxious  years  we  again  have  a  home,' 
flag,  and  an  anthem  worth  living  for  and  , 
dying  for.” 

In  the  9  years  since  their  arrival  in  Amer- , 
ica,  the  Trapp  family  has  become  one  of  the 
country’s  most  popular  concert  attractions1 
both  by  their  unusual  musical  performances f 
and  because  they  are  a  storybook  family  come 
to  life. 

In  the  thirties  the  Trapps  lived  quietly  in 
a  medieval  castle  in  the  mountains  near 
Salzburg,  Austria.  They  always  sang  to¬ 
gether  for  their  own  amusement  and  roamed 
their  countryside  collecting  folksongs  which 
had  never  been  written  down.  They  had 
their  own  chaplain.  Rev.  Franz  Wasner,  who 
prepared  for  their  use  special  transcriptions 
of  old  church  music  and  also  instructed  them 
in  the  performance  of  many  ancient  instru¬ 
ments. 


Then  the  Nazis  invaded  Austria  and  the 
Trapp  family,  after  defying  the  new  order, 
were  forced  to  flee  from  their  ancestral  home. 
They  took  a  ship  from  Italy  and  landed  at 
Ellis  Island,  New  York,  with  a  total/feapital 
of  $50.  Their  only  prospect  of  earning  a 
living  was  their  music,  and  led  fey  Father 
Wasner  they  started  out  on  a  concert  tour 
in  a  dilapidated  bus,  accompanied  by  many 
hardships,  but  they  soon  caught  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  affection  of  thoiAmerican  public 
and  today  they  give  solcl-out  concerts  each 
year  in  more  than  125  cities. 

The  Trapps  make  tjifeir  permanent  home 
on  a  farm  in  the  (Sreen  Mountains  near 
Stowe,  Vt.,  which  is  visited  each  summer 
by  hundreds  of  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  gather  there  for  “sing  weeks” 
learning  to  sirjg  old  folk  and  church  music 
and  to  play  iffte  ancient  instruments  with 
their  foremast  exponents. 

Two  sons of  the  Trapp  family,  Rupert  and 
Werner,  Jerved  overseas  with  the  United 
States  Jffmy  during  the  war.  Rupert  Trapp 
is  noyp*a  physician  on  the  staff  of  St.  Francis’ 
Hosnftal,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ie  Trapp  family  was  a6companied  by 
Pitcher  B.  Joslyn  to  the  Governor’s  office, 
vhere  several  pictures  were  taken.  Mrs. 
r Trapp  told  the  Governor  about  the  Austrian 
Relief  Association  and  what  it  is  sending  to 
the  people  of  Austria.  She  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  displaced  persons  settling  on 
hill  farms  in  this  State.  The  Governor  told 
her  that  was  dependent  somewhat  upon  the 
quota  which  has  been  fixed.  She  said  she 
would  take  the  proposition  up  with  the  Ver¬ 
mont  congressional  delegation  when  in  Wash- 

TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS  UNDER  SEC¬ 
OND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business,  the  displaced  persons  bill,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  6659,  a  bill  for  the  temporary  ex¬ 
tension  of  certain  powers  under  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6659) 
to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  cer¬ 
tain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  House  bill  6659,  and  insert  in 
lieu  of  the  portion  stricken  Senate  bill 
2746,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
That  bill  will  be  found  on  the  desks  of 
Senators,  and  also  the  report  on  the  bill 
is  on  Senator’s  desks. 

I  wish  to  give  a  briefvesume  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  bills.  The 
House  bill  would  have  extended  the 
President’s  authority  to  control  materials 
such  as  tin  and  tin  products,  antimony, 
fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice  products,  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials,  and  pet¬ 
roleum  and  petroleum  products.  Unless 
extended,  these  controls  will  expire  on 
May  31,  1948.  The  House  bill  grants  the 
President  authority  to  control  nitrog- 
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enous  compounds,  including  anhydrous 
ammonia,  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
and  delivery  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  required  for  export,  and  re¬ 
quires  50  percent  of  the  export  require¬ 
ments  of  such  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  to  be  supplied  out  of  production  of 
plants  operated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  House  bill  would  not 
have  extended  the  President’s  control  of 
cinchona  bark,  quinine,  and  quinidine. 
It  would  also  have  repealed  the  authority 
granted  the  President  under  existing  law 
to  use  price  criteria  in  the  licensing  of 
exports. 

The  Senate  bill  differs  from  the  House 
bill  in  the  following  respects: 

First.  It  substitutes  the  date  June  30, 
1949,  for  the  date  February  28,  1949,  car¬ 
ried  in  the  House  bill  as  the  termination 
date  for  the  extended  controls.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  difference  is  to  extend  also 
the  power  presently  possessed  by  the 
President  to  control  the  use  of  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  and  facilities  by  rail 
carriers  beyond  February  28,  1949,  when 
that  power  would  otherwise  expire  under 
existing  legislation. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  President’s  authority  to  exer¬ 
cise  controls  over  cinchona  bark  and 
quinidine,  but  not  over  quinine. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  repeal 
the  power  presently  possessed  by  the 
President  to  use  price  criteria  in  the 
licensing  of  exports. 

It  is  apparent  that  immediate  favor¬ 
able  action  must  be  taken  upon  this 
legislation  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
trols  from  expiring  within  the  next  few 
days. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  House  bill  6659  be  stricken  out,  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  there  be  inserted 
the  text  of  Senate  bill  2746,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  by  his 
motion  is  offering  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
substitute  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  asked  to  have 
stated. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in  line 
9,  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Flanders,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the 
word  “shall”  to  “may.” 

On  page  2  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
requirements”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 


There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  expend 
6Uch  presently  available  funds  and  to 
appropriated  such  additional  funds  n 
otherwise  appropriated,  as  may  be  nece 
sary  to  enable  tf!e" Department  of  the  Arr 
to  increase  the  production  of  anhydro 
ammonia  plants  presently  in  operation  ai 
o  place  in  operation  such  necessary  adc 
tional  facilities  as  may  be  obtainable 
order  .to  produce  such  50  percent  of  the  e 
port  requirement  of  the  United  States 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonocc 
pied  areas:  And  provided  further.  That  t 
Department  of  the  Army's  participation 
the  export  program  to  these  nonoccupi 
areas  may  be  limited  to  an  amount  ear 
to  the  additional  production  so  made  ava 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  the  substitute  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  GURNEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  have  gone  over  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  understand  that  it 
comes  from  the  Army.  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they 
offer  no  objection  to  it.  So  I  shall  be  - 
glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield  to 
me,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  the 
amendment  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 
It  was  presented  to  me  only  today  be¬ 
cause  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  to 
which  this  bill  relates.  In  other  words, 
it  would  take  away  some  production  from 
occupied  areas  for  use  in  unoccupied 
areas,  as  I  understaftd  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
should  like  to  say  is  that  every  time  any 
measure  affecting  the  American  farmer 
comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Army  always  attempts  to  interfere. 

This  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  prior  to  that  it  was 
before  the  House  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  held  hearing  after  hearing.  I 
myself  attended  them.  I  went  over 
there  day  after  day.  The  House  passed 
the  bill.  During  all  those  extended  hear¬ 
ings  the  Army  knew  the  present  law 
would  expire  on  May  31.  Nevertheless, 
now,  at  the  last  minute,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  the  Army  suggests  an  amendment 
which  would  interfere  with  what  has 
been, done  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — by  those  who  know  something 
about  the  situation  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  the  Army  is  now 
engaged  in  producing  this  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terial  in  some  of  the  munitions  plants, 
and  is  presently  producing  a  little  over 
200,000  tons  a  year.  This  amendment 
will  allow  the  Army  to  increase  that 
production. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  not  only  should 
that  help  the  American  farmer — and 
certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  in  any  way;  I  know  we  are 
terrifically  shore  of  fertilizer— but  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Army  to 
place  in  operation  more  plants  which 
now  are  in  a  stand-by  condition.  The 
amendment  also  would  allow  the  Army 
to  have  at  least  some  discretion  as  to 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  shipped  out 
of  the  occupied  zones.  When  fertilizer 
is  shipped  out  of  the  occupied  zones,  that 
means  larger  appropriations  for  feeding 
the  people  in  the  occupied  zones,  for  this 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  equal  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  grain  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs,  which  it  is  estimated  might  cost 
$58,000,000.  With  the  inclusion  of  the 
amendment,  there  is  a  chance  to  save 
some  of  that  expense. 

I  think  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
amendment,  however,  will  be  in  allowing 


the  production  of  more  of  these  fertilizer 
materials  in  the  United  States. 

Mil  MAYBANK,  Mr.  MORSE,  and 
other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield; 
and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Army,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  knows  very  well. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  serve  on  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  committee,  and  I  have  done  every¬ 
thing  I  could  to  help  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Forces.  But  I  object 
to  the  sort  of  procedure  we  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  now,  when,  after  the  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Houes  committee, 
which  were  attended  by  witnesses  from 
practically  every  State  of  the  Union,  who 
testified  before  the  committee,  and  after 
the  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  Is  about  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate,  then,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Senate  is  about  to  act  on  the  bill, 
the  Army  sends  an  amendment  here. 

The  next  time  the  Army  is  interested 
in  such  matters,  I  hope  it  will  go  to  the 
House  committee  in  the  first  place,  when 
the  bill  is  before  the  House  committee, 
and  will  present  its  views,  so  that  every¬ 
one  will  know  both  sides  of  the  matter, 
rather  than  suggest  an  amendment  in 
this  wayr  just  a  few  hours  before  the  act 
expires.  That  is  my  only  objection. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  since  the  timing  of  this  matter 
is  important  and  since  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Maybank]  is  also  important, 
probably  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
matter  would  be  in  conference.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  assure  him 
that  his  point  of  view  will  have  my  sup¬ 
port,  if  I  should  chance  also  to  be  on  the 
conference  committee.  So,  in  view  of 
that  situation,  I  suggest  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Army  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

Tire  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  an  explanation  has  been 
furnished  by  the  commanders  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  zones  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer 
problem,  so  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  statement  of  the 
Army’s  position  appear  in  full  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators  and 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  conferees,  so 
that  the  problem  may  be  properly  under¬ 
stood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  bill,  H.  R.  6659,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  May  26,  1948.  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that  50  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
port  program  of  the  United  States  of  nltrog* 
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enous  fertilizers  to  nonoccupied  areas  will 
be  supplied  from  the  production  of  the 
United  States  Army  Ordnance  plants. 

Army  Ordnance  production,  indigenous 
production,  and  imports  from  other  sources 
will  provide  only  about  90  percent  of  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  occupied  areas 
for  nitrogen  for  production  of  direct  food 
crops  alone.  These  supplies  would  meet  only 
about  75  percent  of  the  desirable  quantities 
to  bring  agricultural  production  into  proper 
balance. 

This  bill  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  occupied 
areas  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  of  about 
30,000  metric  tons  of  nitrogen.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  460,000  tons  of  grain  at  a 
landed  cost  of  approximately  $58,500,000,  if 
this  grain  were  obtainable  which  is  proble¬ 
matical.  In  other  words,  the  loss  of  $9,000,- 
000  worth  of  nitrogen  will  result  in  a  net  loss 
of  about  $49,500,000  worth  of  food  to  areas 
that  are  already  on  a  bare  existence  ration. 

The  committee  has  stated  that  these  ex¬ 
ports  could  be  met  by  increasing  production 
in  Government  owned  plants.  The  ammonia 
plants  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army  are  operating  at  their  demon¬ 
strated  maximum  production  rates.  The 
Cactus  ammonia  plant  is  being  expanded  by 
additions  of  basic  equipment.  Additional 
production  from  this  plant  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  has  been 
programed  and  is  included  in  the  expected 
supplies  available  for  the  occupied  areas. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  two  idle  units  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  ammonia  at  the  Missouri 
Ordnance  Works.  This  plant  is  now  being 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  its  syn¬ 
thetic  fuel  research  program.  These  two 
units  cannot  operate  in  their  present  location 
as  such  operation  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  very  important  fuel  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Private  industry  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  moving  these  units  to  a 
location  near  available  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  It  is  understood  that  no  company  has 
felt  this  action  was  financially  practical. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  obtained  during  fiscal  year 
1949  to  take  care  of  a  part  of  the  30,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  that  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This  in¬ 
crease  would  not  be  available  until  very  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  would  require  funds  in 
excess  of  $11,000,000  and  would  provide  about 
25,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  which  includes  about 
9,000  increase  already  provided  for  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  program  for  occupied 
areas.  This  is  predicated  on  the  questionable 
assumption  that  .equired  materials  will  be 
immediately  available. 

The  net  effect  of  the  provision  of  this  act 
will  be  a  loss  of  about  12  percent  of  the 
nitrogen  programed  for  export  to  the  oc¬ 
cupied  areas;  a  loss  of  about  $58,500,000  worth 
of  food  to  the  Government;  and  a  possible 
increase  of  about  3  percent  in  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  nitrogen  available  in  the  United 
States,  providing  the  additional  available 
domestic  supply  of  nitrogen  is  not  converted 
to  industrial  uses. 

The  effect  of  exports  of  ordnance  produc¬ 
tion,  for  other  than  military  purposes,  on  the 
present  license  and  royalty-free-production 
basis  cannot  be  ascertained  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  the 
only  place  where  this  amendment  can 
be  finally  thrashed  out  is  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  but  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  a  very  brief  record  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  connection 


with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who,  as  I  am,  is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  chairman,  by  stating  for  the 
Record  that  this  is  merely  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  Army  officials  coming  in  at  the 
last  minute  under  the  guise  of  rush  and 
pressure  to  seek  to  have  their  way  in  a 
matter  concerning  which  they  should 
have  presented  their  point  of  view  in 
full  formal  hearings  days  or  weeks  be¬ 
fore  matters  reached  the  point  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter  has  reached  this  after¬ 
noon. 

For  the  Record  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
I  am  very  glad  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  for 
Senate  bill  2746  contains  practically  the 
identical  language  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  some  weeks  ago  to  this  bill  in  re¬ 
gard  to  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  anhydrous  ammonia. 
The  United  States  Army  have  been  on 
notice  by  Members  of  this  body  for  weeks 
past  in  regard  to  the  part  they  have  been 
playing  in  connection  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizer  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  by  the  farmers. 

The  conference  of  the  Governors  of  11 
western  States  recently  apopinted  a  com¬ 
mittee  the  chairman  of  which  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  work  with  various  west¬ 
ern  Senators  in  regard  to  the  need  for  ob¬ 
taining  anhydrous  ammonia  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  for  American 
farmers. 

I  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  presented  by  the  Army  and  by  the 
administration  in  charge  of  the  Army 
manufacture  of  nitrogeneous  fertilizer, 
particularly  anhydrous  ammonia.  After 
all,  it  is-  cheaper  to  ship  fertilizer  to  the 
occupied  areas  of  Europe  than  to  ship 
food.  But  the  vital  fact  remains,  Mr. 
President,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Army 
operations,  of  course,  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  commercial  concerns  in  this 
country  to  manufacture'fo  the  maximum 
extent  desirable  the  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  and  as  a  consequence, 
throughout  the  South  and  the  West  and 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  too,  Mr. 
President,  large  areas  of  land  are  being 
depleted  because  of  a  lack  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fertilizer.  We  have  taken  up 
this  question  with  the  Army  and  with  Mr. 
John  Steelman,  representing  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  I  want  to  say  for  the  Record,  that 
Mr.  Steelman  has  extended  to  us  the 
highest  cooperation  and  made  clear  to 
us  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  American  farmers  have  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  obtaining  an  increased  supply 
of  fertilizer.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Army  and 
to  the  administration  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer  that  we  must  stop  this 
dangerous  depletion  of  American  farms 
because  of  the  failure  to  supply  our  farm¬ 
ers  with  needed  fertilizer. 

I  do  not  know  for  a  certainty  whether 
my  amendment,  and  whether  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  substitute  amendment  of¬ 


fered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  will 
give  farmers  the  precious  supply  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  which  is  needed  to 
meet  their  emergency  need,  but  we  are 
advised  by  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  with  this  bill  the  matter 
can  be  handled  administratively  if — and 
underline  if,  Mr.  President — if  there  can 
be  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Army 
and  the  White  House  which  is  esesnti&l. 

I  say  now  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  I  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
fertilizer  situation,  that  if  the  American 
farmers  do  not  obtain  forthwith  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  they  need,  under  this  bill,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  be  placed  where  it 
squarely  belongs,  namely,  upon  the  Army 
and  upon  the  administration  officials  who 
have  charge  of  the  fertilizer  program. 
Much  as  it  is  needed  in  Europe,  we  cannot 
justify  building  up  th_  fertilizer  supplies 
of  Europe  at  the  tremendous  sacrifice  we 
are  paying  in  the  form  of  depleted  Amer¬ 
ican  land.  I  say  to  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  this  issue  is  just  as  clear  cut  as  the 
facts  can  make  any  issue.  The  facts 
make  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Army  want  to  proceed 
to  make  available  to  the  farmers  of 
America  the  fertilizer  they  need,  it  can  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  my  understanding  of  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  and  which 
is  now  the  pending  question  is  that  it  will 
authorize  the  Army  to  place  in  produc¬ 
tion  every  plant  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  to  manufacture  this  extra  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  purposes  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  Senate  consid¬ 
ering  the  Senate  2746  which  has  been 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  House  bill 
6659? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  stated  the  situation  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  considering  the  House  bill  for 
which  the  Senate  bill  has  been  offered  as 
a  substitute.  To  the  substitute  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gurney] 
has  offered  an  amendment  which  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  an  amendment  of  tremendous 
consequence.  I  have  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator  read  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  supply  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
with  a  copy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  language,  commencing  in 
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line  3,  on  page  2.  Does  that  give  power 
of  allocation  of  particular  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  to  some  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  section  now  provides 
that  the  powers  shall  be  extended  with 
relation  to  the  materials,  and  facilities 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
materials,  as  follows: 

(E)  Pats  and  oils  (including  oil-bearing 
materials,  fatty  acids,  butter,  soap,  and  soap 
power,  but  excluding  petroleum  and  petro¬ 
leum  products)  and  rice  and  rice  products, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  import  control 
only;  and  nitrogenous-fertilizer  materials  for 
the  purposes  of  exercising  import  control 
and  of  establishing  priority  in  production 
and  delivery  for  export,  and  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia),  in 
any  form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  the  nitrogenous-fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  required  for  such  export. 


In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  Is  to  continue  the  power  under  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act  over  nitrogenous 
compounds,  including  import  and  export 
control  over  these  materials. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  it  not  extend 
those  powers  to  new  and  additional  forms 
of  fertilizer? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  probably  does, 
because  the  present  act  has  to  do  simply 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 
This  has  a  somewhat  wider  provision.  It 
includes  nitrogenous  compounds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney  ] .  If  it  is  proposed  further  to  cut 
the  fertilizer  supply,  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  shall  vote  against  this 
measure.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  problem  and  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina, 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr .  EASTLAND.  If  there  is  not  some 
control  over  the  exports  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  the  market  for  the  commodity 
will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Fifty  percent,  as  I 
Understand,  is  to  be  shipped  overseas. 

Mn  EASTLAND.  We  do  not  want 
that;  but  we  must  have  control. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  referring  to 
hrere  control.  But  the  bill  provides  that 
of)  percent - 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield 
Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  has  referem 
to  50  percent  of  the  Army’s  production. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  hear  tl 
Eenauors  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  refers  to  50  pe 
cent  of  the  Army  plants,  which  inter 
TO  increase  the  amount  produced  at 


cording  to  the  statement  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  to  86,000  tons  addi¬ 
tional.  Is  not  that  correct?  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney],  to  expand  production  of  the 
nitrogenous  product. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  purpose  is  to  regulate  the 
Army  plants? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  the  Army  authorization  for  con¬ 
structing  more  plants  and  increasing 
production  in  existing  plants. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  misunderstood  the  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  was  read  from  the  desk.  I 
understood  that  the  purpose  was  to  les¬ 
sen  production.  I  may  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  think  the 
language  should  be  “at  least  50  per 
centum,”  because  it  might  be  difficult  to 
handle  the  matter  on  exactly  a  50- 
percent  basis.  The  proviso  requires  that 
50  per  centum  of  the  export  requirements 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  in 
nonoecupied  areas  shall  be  supplied 
from  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  pro¬ 
duced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  FLANDEF^S.  It  is  a  fact,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  loosens  up  the  man¬ 
datory  50-percent  provision,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  provides  for  expanding  the 
Army’s  production  and  makes  the  per¬ 
centage  permissive  rathsr  than  manda¬ 
tory,  so  that  any  amount  which  can  be 
arranged  for  as  between  the  departments 
of  the  Government  can  be  applied  to  the 
nonoecupied  areas. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  My  objection  to  the 
amendment  was  that  it  did  not  provide 
for  more  than  the  additional  amount  to 
be  manufactured. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  But  it  is  now  “may” 
instead  of  “shall.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  in  line  with  the 
very  things  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wants.  The  question  which 
comes  to  my  mind  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  takes  away  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  under  the  bill.  I  share 
the  feeling  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  regarding  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  in  this  way.  I  regret  very 
much  that  it  was  not  presented  to  the 
committee  so  that  all  these  intricate 
problems  could  have  been  sufficiently 
considered.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  time  in  connection  with  the  bill,  but 
I  believe  that  in  letting  the  amendment 
go  to  conference  it  should  be  with  the 
understanding  that  the  conference  will 
go  into  the  matter  quite  thoroughly  with 


the  Army  and  that  it  will  not  necessarily 
be  taken  as  binding  upon  us,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  let  the  amendment  go  to  con¬ 
ference. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield  further - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  place  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  letter  from  the  Food 
Administrator  for  occupied  areas,  dated 
May  24,  1B48,  addressed  to  Hon.  Jesse  P. 
Wolcott,  chairman.  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  with  a  statement  relating  to  the 
various  nitrogenous  fertilizer  plants  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  Army  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  believe  the  purport  of  that  state¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  contradictory  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  but  certainly  it 
would  be  only  right  and  proper  to  have  it 
in  the  Record  in  order  that  it  may  be 
before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Wolcott:  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  21,  1948,  when  I  appeared  before  your 
committee  to  testify  on  the  Army  fertilizer 
program  for  the  occupied  areas,  I  was  asked 
how  much  it  was  possible  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Army  Ordnance  operated  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  plants. 

These  plants  are  being  operated  at  full 
capacity;  however,  with  a  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds — in  excess  of  $10,000,000 — 
the  total  capacity  could  be  increased  about 
86,000  short  tons  annually. 

The  attached  document  gives  a  discussion 
of  individual  plants,  showing  briefly  the 
installations  required  to  increase  production 
to  this  figure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tracy  S.  Voorhees, 

Food  Administrator  for  Occupied  Areas. 

POSSIBLE  INCREASES  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  PLANTS 

OPERATED  BY  THE  ARMY  ORDNANCE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  FERTILIZER  PROGRAM  FOR  OC¬ 
CUPIED  AREAS 

1.  Cactus  Ordnance  ^Works,  Etter,  Tex.: 
The  capacity  of  this  plant  can  be  doubled  by 
completing  the  installation  of  come  equip¬ 
ment  for  nitrogen  production.  Tills  equip¬ 
ment  was  only  partially  installed  by  the  Army 
and  the  project  was  abandoned  as  a  result 
of  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Considera¬ 
ble  expenditure  of  funds  will  be  required  for 
this  completion. 

This  plant  is  presently  being  leased  and 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease  is  that  the 
leasee  complete  the  installation  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  equipment.  This  will  increase  the 
capacity  by  about  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  per  year. 

2.  Ohio  River  Ordnance  Works,  West  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ky.:  Production  at  this  plant  could 
be  increased  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a 
higher  grade  of  coke  than  is  presently  in  use. 
This  high  quality  coke  is  well  suited  for  use 
in  the  steel  industry  and  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  Army 

An  alternative  is  to  install  24  coke  ovens 
with  auxiliary  equipment  in  order  that  coke 
could  be  produced  at  the  plant  and  therefore 
obtain  the  high  grade  desirable.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  this  installation  is  about  $3,-  » 
800,000  and  it  would  increase  the  capacity  of 
about  6,000  short  tons  per  year. 

3.  Morgantown  Ordnance  Works,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.:  Prsduction  at  this  plant  could 
be  increased  by  installing  15  additional 
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coke  ovens  with  auxiliary  equipment  and  an 
additional  gas  generator.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  installation  is  about  $3,100,000  and  it 
would  increase  the  capacity  by  about  16,000 
short  tons  per  year. 

4.  Other  plants:  The  other  plants  operating 
in  the  Army  fertilizer  program  process  the 
anhydrous  ammonia  produced  in  the  three 
plants  discussed  above.  Since  these  plants 
process  nitrogen  instead  of  producing  it  they 
cannot  increase  the  nitrogen  production. 
Processing  capacity  is  no  problem. 

5.  General :  The  total  increased  capacity  for 
the  production  of  nitrogen  as  discussed  above 
is  estimated  at  about  86,000  short  tons  an¬ 
nually.  The  time  required  to  complete  the 
program  is  estimated  at  2  years,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  realize  some  increased  production 
in  from  4  to  6  months.  The  amount  of  this 
increased  production  is  very  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate,  but  it  would  not  be  much. 

Missouri  Ordnance  Works,  Louisiana,  Mo.: 
This  plan  was  not  included  in  the  discussion 
above  because  it  is  not  under  control  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  conducting  experimental  work  on 
synthetic  fuel  which  requires  60  percent  of 
the  capacity.  Tire  other  40  percent  of  the 
capacity,  it  is  understood,  is  remaining  idle. 
The  operability  of  the  unused  portion  is  not 
known. 

The  total  nitrogen  capacity  of  this  installa¬ 
tion  when  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  was  about  60,000  short  tons  per  year. 

-Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  more  mo¬ 
ment,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  May  23,  1948,  relating  to  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OIT  Revisions  Meet  Export  Objections — 

Changes  Effective  on  June  1  Are  Viewed 

as  Substantially  Filling  Traders’ 

Requests 

(By  Thomas  F.  Conroy) 

The  long-awaited  revision  of  its  export 
licensing  policy  was  issued  last  week  by  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  and  is  credited 
with  meeting  substantially  all  of  the  changes 
urged  during  recent  months  by  foreign  trad¬ 
ers.  The  revisions,  contained  in  bulletin  457, 
after  the  original  provisions  of  Bulletin  431 
and  become  effective  on  June  1. 

The  changes  cover  price  criteria  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  granting  of  export  licenses;  the 
use  of  commodity  advisory  panels  by  OIT; 
at  least  modified  use  of  the  “historical  basis" 
for  issuing  licenses,  and  a  clarification  of  the 
role  of  foreign  government  recommendations 
and  procurement. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  use  of 
price  criteria  has  been  minimized  and  no 
longer  looms  as  cause  for  complaint  which 
greeted  its  first  announcement,  it  was 
pointed  out.  No  ceilings  have  been  set,  but 
the  bulletin  declares  that  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  3b  of  Public  Law  395,  regarding  price 
“will  be  applied  as  one  of  the  licensing  cri¬ 
teria  only  when  the  export  price  for  the 
specific  commodity  is  excessive.” 

Moreover,  under  the  OIT  plans  to  consult 
Industry,  the  now  policy  calls  for  consulta¬ 
tion  with  commodity  advisory  panels  or 
committees  whenever  possible  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  constitutes  “obviously  excessive 
prices.” 

CONTRACT  price  allowed 

The  revisions  also  permit  the  use  of  the 
export  contract  price  which  eliminates  con¬ 
fusion  which  was  feared  because  of  f.  o.  b. 
factory  pricing  in  some  instances  and  addi¬ 
tion  of  shipping  costs  in  others.  Point  of 
delivery,  however,  must  be  clearly  indicated, 


and  if  the  point  of  delivery  is  other  than 
the  intended  port  of  exit  of  the  shipment, 
the  latter  must  also  be  shown. 

In  connection  with  the  historical  basis  for 
the  granting  of  licenses,  OIT  did  not  return 
fully  to  its  procedure  prior  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  export  controls  in  bulletin  431  last 
December.  It  pointed  out  that  throughout 
the  war  years  and  the  postwar  period  this 
basis  was  a  controlling  factor  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  export  licenses,  whereby  the  bulk  of 
export  quotas  was  reserved  for  those  exporters 
who  had  established  United  States  export 
trade  during  a  base  period  of  severe  competi¬ 
tion  when  there  were  no  export  controls. 

Now,  OIT  says,  “while  the  historical 
method  will  not  be  the  predominating  factor 
in  licensing  commodities,  it  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  together  with  other  cri¬ 
teria  when  quotas  are  over-subscribed  in 
order  to  insure  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  available  quotas.” 

The  status  of  foreign  government  recom¬ 
mendations  in  connection  with  the  granting 
of  export  licenses,  which  may  become  im¬ 
portant  as  the  European  recovery  program 
gathers  headway,  is  clarified  in  the  revised 
regulations.  CIT  reserves  the  right  in  all 
respects  to  determine  to  what  extent  any 
recommendations  made  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  followed. 

An  even  stronger  stand,  it  was  pointed  out, 
is  taken  by  OIT  in  stating  that  it  will  not 
seek  or  undertake  to  give  consideration  to 
recommendations  from  foreign  governments 
as  to  United  States  exporters  whose  license 
applications  should  be  approved.  This  was 
interpreted  as  throwing  the  field  wide  open 
to  American  exporters  without  the  weight  of 
OIT  infiuenoe  being  thrown  to  any  at  the 
request  of  a  foreign  government. 

Exporters  hailed  the  stand  of  OIT  on 
United  States  and  foreign  government  pro¬ 
curement.  For  such  purchases  as  may  be 
made  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  stated,  licenses  will  be  issued 
to  the  Government  purchasing  agency  or  its 
designee  making  the  shipment,  but  such  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  authorized  only  where  It  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels  is  inappropriate. 

Procurement  by  foreign  governments,  it 
was  added,  will  be  subject  to  continuous  re¬ 
view  in  line  with  the  announced  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  maximize  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  private  trade.  In  every  instance,  the 
foreign  government  will  be  requested,  before 
it  buys  any  commodity,  to  establish  the 
competitive  nature  of  its  procurement. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  KNOWLAND  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  frcm  Vermont. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  our  exports 
of  nitrogenous  materials  to  foreign 
countries,  the  extent  of  the  Army’s  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  with  that  of  a  year 
ago,  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  materials 
exported  to  nonoccupied  areas;  and  the 
amount  which  is  anticipated  it  will  be 
exported  during  this  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  that  I  think  his  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  more  properly  addressed 
to  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  a  list  of  the  producers  of 
the  product  as  given  to  me  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  although 
the  original  bill  provides  that  50  percent 
of  the  nitrogen  exported  to  nonoccupied 
areas  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Army,  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  if  the  Army  produces 


only  5  percent,  the  other  amount  comes 
from  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  jvill 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  as  I  read  it,  it  is  not  required 
to  send  only  a  certain  amount;  it  is  per¬ 
missive  to  send  more.  I  may  say  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  officials 
are  quite  confident  of  their  ability  to 
provide  means  whereby  the  Army  can 
send  more  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
permit  the  Army  to  send  more  than  50 
percent?  Does  it  not  also  permit  send¬ 
ing  less  than  50  percent,  even  down  to 
nothing?  Knowing  the  difficulty  the 
Army  had  in  getting  plants  into  opera¬ 
tion  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  this  year  or  some  year 
in  the  future  that  they  will  be  producing 
more  nitrogen.  Plants  were  idle  for  18 
months  before  they  started  producing 
nitrogen,  after  VJ-day. 

Mi-.  RUSSELL.  If  I  am  clear  in  my 
understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  to  relieve  the  Army  from 
mandatory  responsibility  under  the  act 
of  Congress  to  produce  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer,  I  shall  insist  on  my  opposition. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  question  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  I  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  add  liquid  nitrogen 
to  the  items  which  may  be  allocated 
within  the  United  States?  Am  I  correct 
about  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing,  from  a  memorandum  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  kind  enough  to 
show  me,  that  it  does  add  liquid  nitrogen. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  reason  for  asking 
the  question  is  a  letter  I  have  from  New 
England,  from  the  manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange, 
which,  I  think,  ape  the  largest  handlers 
of  fertilizer  in  New  England.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  paragraph,  and  perhaps  it 
will  furnish  an  explanation  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  knowledge  which  Mr. 
Quentin  Reynolds,  who  wrote  the  letter, 
has.  The  paragraph  states: 

If  the  measure  goes  through.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  liquid  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  solid  nitrogen,  will  be  in  allocation  and 
that  the  allocation  of  liquid  nitrogen  pro¬ 
duced  In  the  Northeast  will  draw  from 
northeastern  agriculture  a  significant  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  one  remaining  source  of  nitrogen 
to  offset  the  depletion  In  the  quantities 
available  In  the  Northeast  of  nitrate  of  soda 
from  Chile,  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  the 
steel  industry,  and  ammonium  nitrate  from 
Canada. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  describes 
the  growing  shortage,  the  reduction  of 
imports  from  Chile  and  imports  from 
Canada,  which  he  states  are  threatened 
seriously. 
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I  sun  wondering  if  the  effect  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  to  reduce  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  domestic  agricultural  uses  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  fear  that  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment,  wherein  in 
page  2,  line  9,  the  word  “shall”  is 
changed  to  “may”,  will  be  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  consumer  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer.  That  is  the  basis  of  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
mere  request  to  the  Army  that  they  will 
get  the  plants  in  operation  to  produce 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  when  some  of 
us  have  been  requesting  them  in  terms 
that  perhaps  included  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  for  some  weeks  and  years  to  get 
the  plants  open  and  in  operation,  and  to 
stop  draining  off  the  fertilizer  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  crops  of  this 
country. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KN-OWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  as  to  the  general  need 
of  fertilizer  in  this  country,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  coming  as  I  do  from  one  of  the 
large  agricultural  States,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  serious  shortage.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  approach  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  a  constructive  approach, 
namely,  to  encourage  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  these  plants.  My  able 
colleague  from  Georgia  sits  with  me  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
we  know  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  are 
to  consider  the  appropriations  for  the 
occupied  areas  in  Germany,  Korea, 
and  Japan.  Certainly  if  we  desire  to  get 
those  countries  back  on  a  self-support¬ 
ing  basis,  so  that  they  will  not  continue 
to  be  a  considerable  drain  on  the 
American  Treasury,  we  will  have  to  get 
them  into  a  condition  where  they  can 
produce  the  food  necessary  to  feed  their 
people,  and  so  that  the  workers  in  those 
countries  will  be  able  to  produce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  out  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  which  is  going  into  those 
areas  we  take  a  considerable  part  away, 
we  are  going  to  increase  greatly  the  oc¬ 
cupation  costs,  because  if  this  fertilizer 
is  furnished,  the  people  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  same  amount  of  food  for  ap¬ 
proximately  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
one-twelth  what  it  would  cost  to  ship  the 
food  in  from  outside  areas. 

So  I  certainly  hope  that  when  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  takes  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference  it  will  not  be  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  but  that  the  conferees 
will  give  very  careful  study  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Gall  upon  the  Senate  for  appropria¬ 
tions. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  1 
no  objection  to  the  part  of  the  am< 
ment  which  authorizes  the  Army  to 
pend  funds  for  the  purpose  of  i-ncrea 
production.  I  think  that  is  highly 
sn  able.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  necess 
because  I  think  the  Army  has  all  the 
thonty  it  needs  now  to  operate  t: 
plants  at  maximum  capacity. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  They  may  have  the 
authority  now  to  operate  all  these  plants, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  funds  specifi¬ 
cally  allocated  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
bill  brings  the  matter  to  the  fore,  and 
would  permit  the  Army  to  ask  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  place  the  plants  in 
full  operation  in  the  next,  fiscal  year.  It 
would  provide  for  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  over  20,000  tons,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  production  as  soon  as 
the  plants  were  operating  at  maximum 
capacity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  heart¬ 
ily  support  the  Senator’s  desire  that  an 
increase  be  authorized.  What  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  is  the  removal  of  the  word 
"shall,”  which  appears  in  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  as  well  as  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  on  page  9, 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  to  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  as  to  how  much  they 
shall  produce  and  as  to  how  much  they 
may  take  away  from  the  domestic 
farmer. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  wish  to  make  one 
comment  with  reference  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  Army-operated  plants. 
One  of  the  largest  is  at  Cactus,  Tex.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  re¬ 
calls  that  plant  suffered  a  very  severe 
fire,  and  as  a  result  is  now  producing 
merely  a  fraction  of  what  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  if  the  plant  were  re¬ 
built.  But  it  will  take  a  eapital  invest¬ 
ment  in  that  plant  before  full  production 
can  be  attained.  That,  of  course,  goes 
only  to  the  first  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota.  I  think  it  is  very  advisable  that 
any  authority  necessary  be  granted  to 
the  Army  in  that  instance,  in  order  to 
rebuild  the  plant  and  put  it  in  shape  for 
maximum  production. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  authority  would 
be  contained  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment,  in  which  he  au¬ 
thorized  tire  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
There  may  be  some  reason  for  changing 
the  word  “shall”  to  “may”,  but  it  is  not 
clear  t®  me. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  debate  we  have  had  on  this 
question  has  been  most  informing,  it  has 
been  necessary,  and  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  conferees  as  a  guide  in 
the  conference  with  the  House.  I  sug¬ 
gest  again  that  in  the  situation  which 
faces  us  the  conference  is  the  only  place 
where  this  matter  can  be  worked  out. 
With  the  discussion  we  have  had  as  a 
guide  to  our  work  in  conference,  I  hope 
the  amendment  may  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  but  that  does  not  absolve 
me  of  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator. 
Earlier  in  the  afternoon  we  adopted  a 
conference  report  on  a  bill  to  which  some 
8  or  10  amendments  had  been  approved 


by  the  Senate,  but  they  were  lost  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  conference.  I  have  seen 
that  happen  time  and  again,  and  I  wish 
to  make  my  position  with  respect  to  the 
pending  matter  perfectly  clear.  I  shall 
not  take  any  great  amount  of  time,  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  happens  to  be  of 
rather  vital  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  State  which  I  in  part  undertake  to 
represent  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  might  say,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  comment  made  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  well  as 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  that  I  think  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  go  to  conference.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  in  conference 
in  connection  with  this  matter  is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
himself  gives  us  an  opporunity  in  con¬ 
ference  to  insist  upon  a  formula  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  divert  from  the 
Army  supply  an  amount  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  for  instance,  necessary  to 
meet  American  farm  needs.  That  is  a 
surprisingly  small  amount.  The  Com¬ 
merce  Department  officials  advised  us — 
and  they  supplied  us  with  statistics  which 
have  convinced  me  that  they  are  cor¬ 
rect — that  a  diversion  of  only  from  3  to 
5  percent  of  the  anhydrous  ammonia 
now  going  into  export  will  meet  the 
emergency  need  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  Senator  from  California  pointed 
out  the  need  for  this  fertilizer  in  his 
State.  It  affects  the  entire  fruit  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  yield 
in  fruit  this  year  is  gcing  to  be  drastically 
curtailed  because  of  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  during  the  past 
year  to  supply  the  small  amount  of  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia  necessary  to  meet  this 
farm  need. 

There  is  in  Missouri  a  Government 
plant  known  as  the  Louisiana  plant.  It 
is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  It  has  three  so-called  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  trains — in  this  case  they 
are*  called  trains — which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
anhydrous  ammonia.  Those  trains  are 
standing  idle  today  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  using  the  necessary  funds  in 
order  to  manufacture  the  needed  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  in  this  plant.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  it  would 
make  available  funds  so  that  those  trains 
could  be  put  into  operation. 

But  that  alone  is  not  all  tb.at  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Over  and  above  that,  I  may  say  to 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  we  must  have  written  into  this  bill 
in  conference  a  formula  which  will  make 
it  mandatory  upon  the  Army  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  diverted  the  small  percent¬ 
age  of  anhydrous  ammonia  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  emergency  need  on  the 
part  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  think  it  would  be  germane  to  the 
amendment  and  to  the  bill  in  its  final 
form,  as  suggested  to  be  changed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  to  include  in  conference  a  provi- 
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sion  for  diversion.  Unless  that  is  done, 

I  submit  that  the  substitute  bill  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  including 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  will  not  meet  the 
need  of  the  American  farmer  for  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
it  unless  legislation  is  enacted  whereby 
it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  Army  to 
divert  the  necessary  small  percentage  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  from  its  plants. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  propound  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  mistaken  in  his  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  plant  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  more  than  three  trains  at 
that  plant.  Some  of  them  are  being  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  submit  that  if  we 
are  materially  to  increase  the  supply  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  in  the  United  States 
we  must  take  those  plants  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  and  put  £hem  to  work  pro¬ 
ducing  this  material  as  they  should  be 
doing.  Two  trains  have  been  declared 
surplus  and  are  up  for  sale  today.  If 
those  plants  are  sold  they  will  be  moved 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  will 
take  a  year,  according  to  the  figures  of 
one  of  the  companies  which  has  an  op¬ 
tion  on  one  of  those  trains,  to  place  it  in 
operation.  If  permission  is  given  to  dis¬ 
mantle  that  plant  and  to  move  the  two 
trains,  I  do  not  think  the  bill,  or  the 
amendment  proposed,  will  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  the  material  which 
will  be  available  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
remarks  that  would  suggest  that.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  operated  where 
they  are.  Certainly  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Army  representatives 
informed  our  group  when  we  met  with 
them  that  there  are  three  trains  there 
which  are  not  in  use.  The  other  trains 
are  being  operated. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  read  the  amendment,  but  I  ask 
whether  the  amendment  would  force 
them  to  keep  those  (rains  and  operate 
them  where  they  are,  and  would  the 
amendment  force  them  to  take  the  other 
equipment  away  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  put  it  into  production?  If  it 
does  not,  it  does  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  judge  that  under  the 
amendment,  the  Army,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  would  be  given 
the  funds  to  manufacture  anhydrous 
ammonia  at  the  point  where  the  trains 
are  located. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  trains  are 
now  declared  to  be  surplus,  and  are  for 
sale. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  they  can  pass  to 
the  Army  without  any  complicated  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  will  be  done  unless  the  amendment 
makes  provision  for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Army  is  given  an 
appropriation  with  which  to  do  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  I  presume  it  will  proceed  to 
find  the  equipment  with  which  to  man¬ 
ufacture. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the 
bill  permits  the  allocation  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  for  purposes  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  bill  says  noth¬ 
ing  about  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  told  that 
enormous  quantities  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  are  used  for  other  purposes  than 
fertilizer.  I  am  told  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  are  so  desperately  short  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  today.  I  have  not,  however,  had 
time  to  check  on  what  I  have  been  told 
in  that  respect.  I  have  been  told  that 
very  large  quantities  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  are  being  used  by  a  single  large 
corporation  in  the  United  States  which 
could  use  alcohol  for  the  same  purpose. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  say  anything  about 
it,  because  I  have  not  followed  that  state¬ 
ment  through.  If  any  Senator  present 
knows  about  that,  I  should  like  to  have 
him  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  that  he  is  exactly 
correct  in  his  statement.  Vast  amounts 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  are  today  being 
diverted  from  agricultural  uses  to  the 
uses  of  industry.  The  du  Pont  Co.  and 
the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  are  two  con¬ 
cerns  which  are  making  use  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
largest  such  plant  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand,  is  the  Spencer 
Chemical  Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Its 
output,  until  the  past  year,  has  gone 
practically  exclusively  into  agriculture. 
They  have  a  contract  today  with  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.,  and  the  product  is 
being  diverted  to  the  chemical  industry. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
large  plant  located  at  Lake  Charles,  La., 
but  its  product  is  going  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemicals.  That  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  the  shortage  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  When  the  Congress  repealed,  or 
failed  to  renew  the  act  which  provided 
for  control  over  the  nitrate  industries 
of  the  country,  it  permitted  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  anhydrous  ammonia  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  chemicals,  and  that  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  the  fertilizer  shortage 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  » 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  In  line  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  Missouri  Ordnance  Works  at 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  something 
about  that  plant. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  plant,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  shifted  entirely  from  the 
manufacture  of  nitrogen  and  fertilizer 
materials. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  conducting  experimental  work  there. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  can  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  the  facts  about 
that  plant.  Part  of  its  equipment  is  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  experiments 
in  the  use  of  synthetic  fuels. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  are  two 
trains,  that  is,  the  lines  on  which  the 
product  is  manufactured,  which  have 
been  declared  surplus  and  are  up  for 
sale  today.  The  company  which  oper¬ 
ated  that  plant  during  the  war  has  an 
option  on  those  two  trains.  It  is  its 
purpose  to  move  one  to  another  section 
of  the  country.  There  are  bidders  for 
the  other.  By  the  way,  Mr.  President, 
the  one  that  will  be  moved  to  another 
section  of  the  country  will  not  be  used 
for  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  about  to  be 
lost  for  such  production.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  amendment,  as  I  understand, 
that  would  force  the  keeping  of  that 
equipment  intact  and  preventing  its  sale. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  possibly  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
occupied  the  floor  for  about  20  minutes, 
but  have  spoken  for  about  only  3  minutes, 
and  if  my  colleagues  will  pardon  me  I 
wish  to  address  myself  for  about  5  min¬ 
utes  to  this  proposition. 

I  ask  first  for  a  division  of  the  question 
raised  by  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  a 
division  of  the  question.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  two  parts.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment  which, 
in  fine  9,  page  2,  would  change  the  word 
“shall”  to  “may”,  because  I  think  it  would 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  discretion 
of  the  War  Department  and  would  not 
amount  to  anything  at  all.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  remainder  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  As  I  understand,  even 
though  we  leave  the  word  “shall”  and 
do  away  with  that  part  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
word  should  be  permissive  or  mandatory 
would  still  be  subject  to  action  in  con¬ 
ference.  Therefore  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  divide  my  amendment  and,  for  the 
moment,  eliminate  the  word  “shall.” 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  the  first  part  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  which  consists,  on  page  2,  line  9,  of 
changing  the  word  “shall”  to  “may”  I 
think  it  will  greatly  expedite  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
if  we  eliminate  from  my  amendment  the 
permissive  language,  the  whole  question 
will  be  in  conference.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  that  question  would 
still  be  in  conference;  or  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  It  would  be  mandatory  on  the 
conferees  to  leave  the  mandatory  lan¬ 
guage  in? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  think  it  would 
be  mandatory  on  the  conferees  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  language  to  permissive  language,  as 
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stated  in  the  first  part  of  my  amend¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  correct  my  statement.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders]  is  a  substitution  of 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  House  bill,  so  the 
entire  matter  would  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  first  part  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  is  withdrawn; 
and  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  divide  the  question  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  Sen¬ 
ators  will  indulge  me  for  about  3  min¬ 
utes,  I  should  like  to  state  my  position 
on  this  question. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  de¬ 
mands  for  fertilizer  in  Germany  are 
great.  I  have  heard  testimony  time  and 
again  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  effect  that  the  shipment 
abroad  of  1  ton  of  fertilizer  saves  the 
shipment  of  8  tons  of  food.  But  noth¬ 
ing  in  that  statement  can  possibly  justify 
the  dilatory  and  half-hearted  tactics  of 
the  Army  in  attempting  to  approach  this 
fertilizer  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  a  number 
of  nitrogenous  manufacturing  plants  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  the  occupation. 
We  hear  charges  on  all  sides  that  many 
of  those  plants  have  been  shipped  to 
other  countries  by  way  of  reparations, 
and  that  the  ones  which  remain  there 
have  been  operated  at  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  capacity;  and  yet  the 
Army  comes  to  the  American  Congress 
and  demands  that  we  take  fertilizer  away 
from  our  farmers  when,  if  it  would  only 
operate  at  full  speed,  and  if  it  had  pur¬ 
sued  a  wise  policy  in  Germany  from  the 
beginning,  there  would  be  adequate  ca¬ 
pacity  in  Germany  to  produce  all  the  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizers  needed  for  all  the 
occupied  and  unoccupied  areas. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  nitrogen 
in  this  country  is  one  of  sheer  despera¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  small  mixing  plants  in  my  State 
which  are  having  to  close  down  because 
we  cannot  secure  any  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  whatever.  The  plants  producing 
it  sell  it  only  in  an  area  immediately 
around  the  plants.  The  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority  has  been  a  great  source 
of  supply  in  the  past,  but  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  now  adopted  the 
policy  of  selling  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
only  to  farmers’  cooperatives.  I  am  in 
favor  of  farmers’  cooperatives,  but  the 
farmers  of  my  State,  after  several  very 
sad  experiences  with  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tives,  do  not  take  to  them  very  kindly. 
Because  we  do  not  have  farmers’  co¬ 
operatives  scattered  across  the  State  the 
farmers  are  being  denied  any  nitrogeous 
fertilizers  from  TVA.  It  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  from  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  produce  grains  and  many  other  crops 
without  some  nitrogen.  I  have  never 
heard  that  statement  challenged. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
with  whose  general  philosophy  I  am  in 
heaity  accord,  states  that  the  respon¬ 


sibility,  if  we  adopt  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  will  be  on  the  Army  if  there 
is  a  shortage  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 
I  cannot  agree  with  that  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  letting  the  fertilizer  situation 
in  this  country  deteriorate  to  the  extent 
it  has  deteriorated.  Instead  of  the  Army 
telling  the  Congress,  the  Congress  should 
tell  the  Army  in  unmistakable  terms 
what  it  must  do  to  reimplement  the 
plants  which  produce  fertilizer  and  avoid 
the  great  loss  being  sustained  by  the 
farmers  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  reas¬ 
sured  by  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  who  will 
be  one  of  the  conferees,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  I 
assume  will  also  be  one  of  the  conferees, 
because  he  speaks  of  what  should  be  done 
in  conference,  as  well  as  the  statement 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  who 
will  also  presumably  be  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees.  If  there  is  any  way  in  confer¬ 
ence  to  tighten  the  arrangement  and 
make  the  Army  cease  its  policy  of  indif¬ 
ference  and  really  pay  some  attention  to 
the  problem,  I  hope  that  appropriate 
language  may  be  written  into  the  bill. 

The  Army,  of  course,  is  a  fighting  or¬ 
ganization.  It  does  a  good  job  as  an 
Army.  In  view  of  the  vast  economic 
powers  which  it  has  exercised  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  occupied  lands,  it  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  it  has  followed  upon  the  civil¬ 
ian  economy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  appro¬ 
priating  dollars.  The  Army  has  had 
completely  adequate  appropriations  for 
all  these  purposes.  In  some  respects  I 
think  perhaps  it  has  had  more  than  it 
could  wisely  spend.  If  the  Congress  is 
to  continue  to  use  the  Army  as  the  vehi¬ 
cle  for  the  exercise  of  priorities  and  to 
distribute  essential  fertilizers,  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  which  it  should  dis¬ 
charge,  to  see  that  the  problem  is  han¬ 
dled  in  such  manner  as  not  to  wipe  out 
absolutely  the  profits  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  From  a  reading  of 
the  amendment,  I  do  not  see  that  it  of¬ 
fers  the  promise  of  production  of  a  single 
ounce  of  nitrogen  for'  the  use  of  the 
farmer.  As  I  construe  it,  it  would  en¬ 
able  the  Army  to  produce  more  of  the 
supplies  which  it  proposes  to  send  to  the 
unoccupied  areas. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  all  it  would 
do;  but  that  would  offer  some  hope,  be¬ 
cause  the  Army  is  now  taking  away  from 
civilians  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  yes.  Under  this 
amendment  it  could  still  take  away  50 
percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  might;  but  the 
elimination  of  the  word  “may,”  and  the 
substitution  of  “shall”  would  bring  about 
a  situation  under  which  I  think  the  Army 
might  be  spurred  into  some  produc¬ 


tion.  I  am  not  hopeful  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  it  should,  because  that  would 
show  unusual  regard  for  the  civilian 
economy.  But  at  least  it  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  produce  a  great  deal  more  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies  to  ship  overseas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
know  that  the  Army  wants  to  do  some 
thing  for  the  farmer.  It  is  taking  away 
from  the  farmer  all  the  time.  I  am 
glad  that  it  does  not  want  any  more  tank 
cars  in  which  to  ship  nitrogen  abroad, 
denying  to  our  farmers  and  to  others 
in  my  section  of  the  country  the  use  of 
tank  cars  in  which  to  ship  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen. 

Ths  whole  question  arose  when  we  had 
under  consideration  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Act.  It  is  unmistakably  clear 
that  this  country  is  producing  only  90 
percent  of  all  the  nitrates  it  now  requires. 
Under  the  Recovery  Act  an  additional  5 
percent  is  to  be  sent  into  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  some  of  it  into  the  so- 
called  occupied  areas,  unless  the  Army 
can  make  enough  nitrate  in  some  form 
to  supply  its  own  occupied  areas. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  helping  the  farmer  by  this 
amendment,  except,  as  my  colleague 
points  out,  perhaps  in  a  very  indirect 
way.  That,  is,  the  Army  will  take  less 
from  the  farmer  if  we  give  it  this  au¬ 
thority  and  power  to  supply  its  own 
needs.  But  it  will  not  add  anything  in 
the  direction  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  raised  this  question  in  connection 
with  the  European  Recovery  Act,  and  I 
received  all  sorts  of  assurances  that  we 
would  get  Chilean  and  other  foreign 
nitrates.  They  have  been  very  slow  in 
coming.  My  colleague  has  pointed  out 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  nitrate  in  any  form  to  operate  our 
mixing  or  fertilizer  plants;  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  supply  to  the  land  the 
quantities  which  are  absolutely  required 
if  we  are  to  have  anything  like  full  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  am  skeptical  about  the  Army  doing 
anything  for  the  farmer,  whatever  we 
may  give  the  Army,  because  the  process 
has  worked  the  other  way  around.  It 
has  taken  nitrate  in  every  form,  includ¬ 
ing  liquid  form.  It  took  away  from  our 
own  use  the  vehicles  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  our  ordinary  commerce 
and  industry,  and  very  nearly  depleted 
all  the  operations  in  which  we  ought  to 
have  been  engaged. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  is  now  dependent  largely  upon 
anhydrous  ammonia  for  its  supply  of 
nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  I  am  also  in¬ 
formed  that  imports  of  Chilean  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  nitrates  have  been  reduced,  until 
anhydrous  ammonia  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources,  if  not  the  principal  source, 
of  supply  for  our  fertilizer  material. 

This  bill  proposes  to  allocate  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia,  as  well  as  other  nitrog¬ 
enous  materials.  That  means  that 
those  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
been  dependent  upon  anhydrous  am- 
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monia  will  now  be  called  upon  to  share 
it  with  other  sections  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been 
brought  out  here  this  afternoon  should 
be  carefully  considered.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  gave 
the  Senate  information  which  I  had 
been  given,  but  which  I  had  not  had 
time  to  check,  and  therefore  did  not  use, 
namely,  that  the  corporations  he  has 
mentioned  have  been  outbidding  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  for  the  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia,  and  have  been  re¬ 
ducing  still  further  an  already  short  sup¬ 
ply,  whereas  substitutes  for  anhydrous 
ammonia  could  have  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  products  for  which 
those  corporations  used  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  certainly 
should  not  say  to  them,  “You  can  allo¬ 
cate  anhydrous  ammonia  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fertilizers,”  and  leave  them  a 
clear  field  to  continue  to  outbid  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  and  not  per¬ 
mit  anhydrous  ammonia  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

I  wish  such  a  provision  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill,  if  it  is  not  already  in 
it.  My  colleague  says  he  cannot  find  it, 
and  I  cannot  find  it.  If  the  authority 
is  not  already  contained  in  the  bill,  I 
wish  it  could  be  placed  in  the  bill,  so 
as  to  permit  anhydrous  ammonia  to  be 
allocated  for  all  purposes  for  which  it 
might  be  used,  and  not  merely  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer. 

This  bill  is  so  full  of  references  to 
other  bills  that  I  do  not  know  where  the 
amendment  should  be  placed  in  it.  But 
I  think  it  should  be  included. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  perfectly  clear  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  permits  the  allocation  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  for  the  manufacture  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  permits  anhydrous  ammonia 
to  be  taken  away  from  other  uses.  If 
that  is  done — in  other  words,  if  it  is 
taken  away  from  the  use  for  other  pur¬ 
poses — then  how  there  can  be  allocations 
to  other  persons  for  uses  not  required  in 
connection  with  fertilizer,  I  do  not  know. 

This  measure  would  permit  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  be  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizer  alone;  and  if  that  is 
desired - 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Where  is  such  a 
provision  to  be  found? 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  measure  says  that 
this  provision  is  subject  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  namely, 
import  control,'  allocation,  and  export 
control  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  in¬ 
cluding  anhydrous  ammonia,  in  any 
form,  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and 
delivery  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  required  for  such  export. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  the  part 
which  it  seems  to  me  negates  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  making.  Do 
not  the  words  “required  for  such  export” 
limit  everything  which  precedes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  thinks,  then, 
that  the  fertilizer  material  producers 
will  want  it  used  for  domestic  manu¬ 
facture? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way 
I  read  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  might  be  so.  We 
could  strike  out  the  words  “required  for 
such  export.” 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes;  I  think  that 
would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  that  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  that  amendment,  if  it  is  in  order 
to  accept  one  amendment  while  another 
one  is  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  amendment  now  being  referred  to 
the  one  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  It  is  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted  which  provides  for  sub¬ 
stituting  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  can  modify  his 
own  amendment  in  any  way  he  sees  fit, 
of  course. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  suggest  to  him  that 
he  ask  that  his  amendment  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  modified  or  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “required  for  such 
export”  on  page  2. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  ask  that  that 
change  be  made  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  change  will  be  made. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amentment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MAYBANK..  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  my  understanding,  as 
I  believe  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  that  the  House 
conferees  will  be  away  tomorrow,  and 
that  many  of  us  will  be  away  tomorrow, 
and  possibly  on  Monday,  for  Memorial 
Day  exercises.  In  view  of  that  fact  and 
since  the  present  law  will  expire  before 
the  conferees  can  meet,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  if  he  thinks  we 
can  work  out  some  sort  of  conference 
next  week,  so  that  the  employees  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  years 
and  years,  and  who  know  the  fertilizer 
situation,  may  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
take  such  action  next  week. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  not  ask¬ 
ing  that  something  to  that  effect  go  into 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  -FLANDERS.  But  I  assume  that 
the  Senator  merely  suggests  that  we 
commit  ourselves  insofar  as  possible  at 
this  time. 

Mr. -MAYBANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  entirely 
agreeable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  merely  for 
the  record,  I  wish  to  state  my  own  op¬ 


position  to  the  continuation  of  import 
controls.  I  shall  not  offer  any  amend¬ 
ments  along  that  line,  because  both  the 
House  committee  and  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  have  approved  this  measure.  But 
I  think  the  time  has  passed  for  the  im¬ 
position  of  import  controls  on  tin  and 
tin  products  and  antimony  and  fats  and 
oils,  including  oil-bearing  materials,  and 
fatty  acids,  butter,  soap  and  soap  powder, 
rice  and  rice  products.  I  myself  feel  very 
strongly  that  such  controls  are  unneces¬ 
sary  and  that  in  the  long  run  our  buyers 
ought  not  to  be  limited  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  purchase  goods  abroad.  I 
see  no  necessity  for  it. 

Most  of  the  steel  companies  think  it 
is  desirable  to  continue  the  controls  on 
the  import  of  tin  in  order  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  buy  all  the  tin. 
I  myself  think  that  if  we  pursued  the 
course  which  we  pursued  in  the  case  of 
rubber — by  which  we  released  all  the 
buyers,  enabling  them  in  that  case  to 
purchase  rubber — the  result  would  be  the 
purchase  of  more  tin  and  lower  prices 
for  tin.  However,  I  shall  not  object  at 
the  present  time. 

I  see  the  necessity  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  some  allocation  controls.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  export  controls  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  covered  by  another  bill. 

But  I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  to 
the  continuation  of  import  controls. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Does  the  Senator  include  mer¬ 
cury? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mercury  is  not  included 
in  this  hill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  just 
made  about  being  opposed  to  the  control 
of  imports. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  general  I  would  be,  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  very  extraordinary 
situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendment  and  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  rise  now  to  make 
a  motion  which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  ordinary  motion  in  such  case:  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  which  has  been  had  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendment,  as  interpreted  by  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  re¬ 
quest  a  conference  thereon  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Flanders,  Mr.  Buck, 
and  Mr.  Maybank  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  Senate  bill  2746  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 
WATEft^ILTRATION  PLANT  AT  HIGH¬ 
LAND  FALLS,  N.  Y.  —  CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  conference  report  on  House  bill 
2359,  relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
water-filtration  plant  at  Highland  Palls, 
N.  Y.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read: 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2359)  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  to  the  village 
of  Highland  Falls,  N,  Y.,  as  a  contribution 
1  -ward  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  water- 
Litration  plant,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  “$85,000”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  hill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  amended  title  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum,  in 
the  amount  of  $85,000,  to  the  village  of 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  a  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  water- 
filtration  plant,  and  for  other  purposes.”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Chan  Gurney, 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
Burnet  R.  Maybank, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
George  J.  Bates, 

L.  C.  Arends, 

W.  Sterling  Cole, 

__  Lansdale  G.  Sasscer, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MILITARY  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS  BY  ARMY— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Prescient,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  conference  report  efi  Senate  bill 
1676,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  military 
installations,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  repor.tr will  be  read. 

The  report  wAs  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  vot£s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1676)  to  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
proceed/ with  construction  at  military  in- 
etallaUons,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

'  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 


text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  On  page  15  of  the 
House  engrossed  amendments,  lines  4  and  5, 
strike  out  “family  quarters  so  constructed” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in 
any  case  in  which  the  construction  at  any 
station  of  family  quarters  having  a  net 
floor  area  in  excess  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  square  feet  is  prohibited  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  foregoing  proviso,  an  equal 
number  of  family  quarters  having  a  net 
floor  area  not  in  excess  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  square  feet  may  be  constructed  at  such 
station  and  any  funds  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  such  smaller  family 
quarters  or  as  a  result  of  the  succeeding  pro¬ 
viso  may  be  utilized  to  construct  family 
quarters  having  a  net  floor  area  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  one  thousand  and  eighty  square  feet . 
at  any  Army  or  Air  Force  station  scheduled 
for  retention  in  the  permanent  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment:  Provided  further.  That  family 
quarters  constructed  with  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  for  appropriation  herein”;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Chan  Gurney, 

v  Leverett  Saltonstall, 

v  Wayne  Morse, 

Millard  E.  Tydings, 

\  Richard  B.  Russell, 

V Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ser, 

\  George  J.  Bates, 

Y  Leslie  C.  Arends, 

Y  W.  Sterling  Col§ 

\  Overton  Broom 

Lansdale  G.  §i|Kscer, 
Managef^on  the  Part  m  the  House. 

Mr.  GURNE&,  Mr.  President,-  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  conference  report  on  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1676, 1  shodldtKke  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  before^  is  acted  upon. 

I  did  not  give  .An  explanation  of  the 
previous  conference  revert  for  it  had  to 
do  with  a  vec#  small  measure  and  the 
differences  hfKween  the  Hduse  and  Sen¬ 
ate  were  yery  slight  and  were  settled 
satisfactorily. 

This  Conference  report  deals  'with  cer¬ 
tain  Jfery  large  construction  projects. 
The;,  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  last 
July  contained  construction  authobiza- 
y6ns  totaling  $247,000,000.  The  House 
las  considered  the  bill  very  carefull 
during  the  past  5  months  and  has  rec-  ’ 
ommended  an  actual  reduction  of  $39,- 
000,000.  Furthermore,  the  House  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  size  of  the  family 
quarters  authorized  at  military  installa¬ 
tions  be  smaller  than  1,250  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  as  authorized  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  Therefore,  because  only  the 
smaller  houses  were  authorized,  there 
was  a  further  reduction  in  the  House  bill 
of  $13,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $52,- 
000,000  less  than  the  Senate  bill. 

In  conference,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  family 
quarters  at  military  installations  all  over 
the  country,  it  was  thought  best  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  a  reduction  of  $13,000,- 
000  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of 
smaller-sized  houses,  the  houses  should 
be  allowed  to  be  built  by  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  and  at  other  installations 
where  needed.  Therefore,  the  confer¬ 
ence  finally  agreed  on  housing  limited 
to  1,080  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
families  quarters,  and  a  total  reduction 
in  the  Senate  bill  of  $39,000,000,  in  round 
figures. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Serial 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore/-  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  conjlflera- 
tion  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  tfof  confer¬ 
ence  report  was  considered  /nd  agreed 
to. 

PAYMENT  OF  SALARIES  /OVERING  PE¬ 
RIODS  OF  SEPARATIONHHOM  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SERVICE— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Ml  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  conf erenceyfeport  on  Senate  bill 
1486,  to  provide/or  payment  of  salaries 
covering  periods  of  separation  from  the 
Government /ervice  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  improperly  removed  from  such 
service,  a»fl  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immqfliate  consideration. 

The ^PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read. 
ie  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

ie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
fgreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1486) 
to  provide  for  payment  of  salaries  covering 
periods  of  separation  from  the  Government 
service  in  the  case  of  persons  improperly  re¬ 
moved  from  such  service,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  House  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912  (U.  S.  C.,  1946  edition,  title 
5,  sec.  652),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“‘Sec.  6.  (a)  No  person  in  the  classified 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  or  suspended  without  pay  therefrom 
except  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  such  service  and  for  reasons 
given  in  writing.  Any  person  whose  removal 
or  suspension  without  pay  is  sought  shall 
(1)  have  notice  of  the  same  and  of  any 
charges  preferred  against  him;  (2)  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy  of  such  charges;  (3)  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  filing  a  written 
answer  to  such  charges,  with  affidavits;  and 
(4)  be  furnished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  with  a  written  decision  on  such  answer. 
No  examination  of  witnesses  nor  any  trial 
hearing  shall  be  required  except  in  the 
discretion  of  the  officer  or  employee  directing 
the\removal  or  suspension  without  pay. 
Copiekof  the  charges,  the  notice  of  hearing, 
the  anWer,  the  reasons  for  removal  or  sus¬ 
pension  without  pay,  and  the  order  of  re¬ 
moval  or  Suspension  without  pay  shall  be 
made  a  partaif  the  records  of  the  proper  de¬ 
partment  or  agency,  as  shall  also  the  reasons 
for  education  rq  grade  or  compensation;  and 
copies  of  the  saHje  shall  be  furnished,  upon 
request,  to  the  person  affected  and  to  the 
Civil  Service  Comriyssion.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  to  a  persop  within  the  purview  or 
section  14  of  the  Veterans’  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  only  if  he  so  elects. 

“‘(b)  (1)  Any  persom:  removed  or  sus¬ 
pended  without  pay  under  subsection  (a) 
who,  after  filing  a  written  answer  to  the 
charges  as  provided  under  siich  subsection 
or  after  any  further  appeal  to  proper  au¬ 
thority  after  receipt  of  an  adverse  decision 
on  the  answer,  is  reinstated  or  restored  to 
duty  on  the  ground  that  such  removal  or  sus¬ 
pension  was  unjustified  or  unwarranted, 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate,  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  date  of  such  removal  or  Sus¬ 
pension,  for  the  period  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived.  no  compensation  with  respect  to  the\ 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  27  (legislative  clay,  May  20),  1948 
Read  twice  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

May  28  (legislative  day,  May  20),  1948 
Considered,  amended,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


AN  ACT 

To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority, 
and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  -That  subsection  fbf  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War 

4  Powers  Aety  1942-,  as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol 

* 

5  Act  of  194-7  (Pnbhe  Daw  188,  Eightieth  Oongress) ,  and 

6  as  further  amended  by  the  Aet  of  February  £87  1048  (Public 

7  Daw  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 

8  ing  out  “May  dD  4948”  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “Feb 

9  macy  1949”.  Subsection  -(h)-  -(4)-  -(Of  of  sneh  section 

10  4501-  is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection  fbf  -(4f  fEf  of  sneh 

11  section  1504  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
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colon  ft!  Ike  end  hereof  a  eonima  and  the  following :  ^and 
nitrogenous  compounds  -(-including  anhydrous  ammonia) , 
in  any  form,  necessary  for  Ike  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
tke  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  suck  export : 
-Provided,  however,  Fhat  §0  per  centum  of  tke  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupiod  . 
areas  shah  ke  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  ky  tke  Department  of  tke  Army,- 
and  notwithstanding  any  otker  provision  of  law  tke  Depart¬ 
ment  of  tke  Army  is  aatkorized  to  produce  suek  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  to  kll  suek  kO  per  centum  of  suek  export 
requirements”,  Sukseetion  -(ef  of  suek  seetion  4k04  is 
hereby  amended  ky  striking  out  AMay  3-ty  4-948”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  tkereof  “February  38y  1919”. 

Sec.  A  Subsection  -fb)-  of  seetion  9  of  tke  Aet  entitled 


A4n  Aet  to  aid  in  tke  stabilization  of  commodity  prices, 
to  aid  in  further  stabilizing  tke  economy  of  tke  United  States; 
and  for  otker  purposes”;  approved  December  3tk  -1-917,  is 
kereby  repealed.- 


That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by  tke  Second  Decontrol 
Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and 
as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948  (Public 
Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
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30,1949”.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (0)  of  such  section  1501  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  quinine,”.  Subsection 
(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  “and  nitrogenous  compounds  (including 
anhydrous  ammonia) ,  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  delivery  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials : 
Provided ,  however,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied 
areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce  such  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  to  fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export 
requirements.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  expended 
such  presently  available  funds  and  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  funds,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  increase  the 
production  of  anhydrous  ammonia  plants  presently  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  place  in  operation  such  necessary  additional  facili- 
/ 

ties  as  may  be  obtainable  in  order  to  produce  such  50  per 
centum  of  the  export  requirement  of  the  United  States  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupied  areas:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Department  of  the  Army’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  export  program  to  these  nonoccupied  areas  may 


4 


1  be  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  additional  production 

2  so  made  available.”  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  1501  is 

3  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  in- 

4  serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1949”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  26,  1948. 

Attest:  JOHN  ANDREWS, 

Clerk. 
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,S.  2754,  to  reorganize  and  simplify  the  procurement,  utilization*  and ‘disposal, 
of  Government  property  (pp.  6961-&*  ,6970) . 

Con.  Res.  197»  'to  continue  the  Joint  Committee  on  Housing  beyond  Mar. 

]4g  (pi  6969)* 


HOUSE 
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l4.  EMERGENCY  POWERS.  Reps.  Wolcott,  Gamble,  Smith  (Ohio),  Kuhkel,  Spence,  Brown 
(Ga.),  and  Patman  were  appointed  conferees  on  H.R.  66 59 •  to  continue  until 
Eeh.  >2gf  1949,  certain  allocation  and  export- import  controls  (p.  7009)»  Senate 
conferees  appointed  May  28. 


15.  PRICE  SUPPORT;  SO^  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Pace,  Ga.,  urged 
support  program  beyond  Dec.  31»  1948,  as  provided  in  H.R 
the  Commodity  Credim^ Corporation,  and  extension  of  the  Si 
Domestic  Allotment  A&t.  (pp.  7019~20). 


/ 


ion  of  the  price— 
a,  continuation  of 
nservation  and 
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16.  TREASURY-POST  0  PRICE  SUPPLB1EETAL  APPROPR I  AT  I01T  BILL.A949.  Passed  as  reported 
this  Mil,  H.R.  675S  (pp^0lS-23).  The  hill  was  r/norted  earlier  in  the  day 
(H.Rept.  2089)  (pp*.  6996*  rQ 32);  and  provides  fundre  for  Internal  Revenue  Bureau- 
and  certain  other  agencies  f\r  which  no  nrovisiorl  was  made  in  the  regular  hill. 

y  ‘  7 

PUBLIC  WORKS;  SOIL  CONSERVATION^  The  -Agriculture  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.R.  54-18,  to  authorizes  nppropria.tao ns  of  $750,000  for  .the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  land-utilizat  ion-project Vpm  on  WJplf  Creek,  Tex.,  and  $400,000.' for  the 
repair  of  a  similar  dam,  the  Rita,  BjtfincayDnm,  Dalhart,  Tex.  (H.Rept. 2099) 

(p.  7032). 


IT 


IS.  LEND-LEASE.  Received  from  the  President  supplemental  apu r 0 p r i at i 0 n  estimate 
of  $292,000,  fiscal  year  1949,  for  .i’iquio^ ion  of  the  lend-lea.se  program  (H, 

.  Doc.  685)  (pf.7032). 

19*  HOUSIUG.  Reps.  'Javits  (N.Y.)  a.p&  Blatnik  (Minm)  urged  passage,  of  the  TEW  hous- 
.  ing  hill  (pp.  699S,  6999-7000/.  .  X 

Jr 

,20.  ELOOB  COITTROL.  Rep.  Bradle^Y  Calif.,  urged  construction  of  a  flood-control  dam 
on  the  San  Gabriel  River, /Calif,  (p.  6999)* 

Ren.  ^ack,  Wash.,  urged  adequate  appropriations  \o  provide  an  adequate 
system  of  flood  control  along  the  Columbia  River,  in  view  of  the  recent  disas¬ 
ter  at  Van  Port,  Ore#  (pp.  7000-1). 

21.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  !JMie  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Ways  ar^L  Means  Committee 

unanimously  approved  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Sectirity  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  "add  approximately  3,500,000  persons  to  the  social— security  program 
under  provisions  of  the  hill  which  would  permit  employees  of  States  and  local 
governments  £0  join  in  the  old-age-insurance  plan,  if  the  local  governments- 
approve;  arfe.  permit  participation  by  employees  of  certain  nonprof  i\  organiza¬ 
tions  nowr excluded,  if  their  organiza.tions  choose.  Ho  provisions  woke  made  for 
increase  in  benefits,  nor  does  it  provide  for  any  raise  in  Ifoe  social- 
taxes  prior  to  an  automatic  increase  in  1950"  (p.  D570). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

22«  IRNMENT  CAFETERIAS.  S.  2779,  By  Sen.  Ba.ldwin,  Conn.,  to  create  a.  Governmej 

'poration  to,operate  cafeterias  and  conduct  certain  other  activities  in  Gov-’' 
j  iment  buildings  and  on  Government  preporty.  To  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service' 
Committee;  (p.  6930.)  Remarks  of  author  (p.  6931)* 


T,  4 


>.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  H.R.  6761,  by  H0p#  Gavin,  Pa.  ,  to  authorize  the  construction  oj 
flood-control  works  in  the  Allegheny.  River  Basin  at  barren,  Youngsville, 
Sheffield,  and  Oil  City,  Pa..  To  Public  Works  Committee,  (p.  703^O‘ 


24.  WILDLIFE.  H.R.  6762,  by  Rep.  Welch,  Calif.  ,  "to  amend  the  Alaska  game  law. " 
To  Xiblic  ^ands  Committee,  (p*  703^*) 


25.  RECLAMATION.  H.R.  6763,  by  Rep.  Welch,  Calif.,  to  consolidate  the  Packer  Dam 
■power  -nrbject  and  the  Davis  £>ar.i  project.  To  Public  Lands  Committee,  (p.7034.) 


ITEMS  III  APPENDIX 


26.  SOIL  CO  IT  SERVAT flQN  .  Rep.  Gathings,  Ark.,  inserted  a  Cr  it  t  ondo/i  County  (Ark.) 
Times  editor ialV  "Keep  Building  the  Soil11  (p.  A3&16). 


27.  ELECTRIFICATION. 


p.  Douglas,  Calif. ,  inserted  P. JT.Haggirty-fs  (Calif.  State 
Federation  of  LaborXaddress  and  the  Contral  Valley  project  conference  state— 
ment  of  principles  orrWiower  shortages  in  Calif,  (pp.  A56o4-6,  A3607~'B). 


/ 


28.  FARM  LABOR;  DISPLACED  PEEWITS.  Rep.  Multer,  N.Y.,  inserted  a  1T.Y.  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  article  reporting  Go^v  Dewey f  s  (N.Y. )  reactions  to  entry  of  displaced 
persons  and  need  for  agricultural  workers  (pp.  A3622-3). 

29*  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Fernandez y^.Mex. ,  insdr.ted  an  Albuquerque  Journal  editor¬ 
ial,  "Must  Have  Flood  Control"  A3599)*  '/ 


( 
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30.  HOUSING.  ’.Rep.  Blatnik,  Minn.,  inserted  af Washington  Post  editorial  and  Rep. 

McCormack,  Mass.,  inserted  a  National  Legionnaire  item  favoring  the  TEW  housing 

.  bill  (pp.  A35S7-S,  A3612-3). 


31*  FEDERAL  AID;  EDUCATION.  Extension  .Of  remakes  of  Rep.  Wheeler,  Ga.,  favoring 
Federal  aid  for  education  and  including  an\Atlanta  Constitution  editorial  on 
the  subject  (pp.  -A-35B5~6)» 


/ 


32.  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Hep.  Keating,  N.Y.,  urging  action  on 

his  bill  to  reduce  postage  grates  on  relief  packages  and  'including  Dorothy  Torn-  ( 
son*  s  newspaper  article  071  the  subject  (pp.  4359 


33*  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Various  remarks  and  insertions  on  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree— 
ments  Act  (pp.  A3609-/L0,  A3614-5,  A3627). 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


34.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS.  H.R.  3219  authorizes  the  Federal  WorkW. Agency  to  appoint 
special,  policemen  for  duty  upon  Federal  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
.  FWA.  Ap-oroved  June  1:  (Public  Law  56G,  goth  Cong.). 


35*  ELECTRIFICATION.  S.  1305  amends  the  Federal  Power  Act  so  'as  to  provide  that  the 
States  flay  apply  for  reservation  of  portions  of  power  sites  releo.se\  for  entry, 
location,  or  selection  to  the  States  for  highway  purposes.  Approved  rfciy  28 
.  (Public  Law  559 ». SOth  Cong.). 


3-<»  GRAZING  LANDS.  S*  1874  authorizes  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  usl^g 
the  public  domain  for  national  defense  purposes  to  compensate  holders  of  gr"az-- 
ing  permits  and  licenses  for  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  such  use  of  public 

lands  for  national  defense  purposes.  Approved  May  28  (Public  Law  561 ,  80th 
Cong.). 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
te? 

:re  was  no  objection. 

GEORGE  H.  WHIKE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  1902) 
for  the  relief  of  George  H.  Whike  Con 
struction 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  asR\unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GLADYS  JANOWSET  AL. 

.  The  Clerk  called  the  biTKHH.  R.  2431) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upotPsthe  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  vstestern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Oklahoma  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  upon  thkclaim 
of  Gladys  Janow,  the  widow  of  David 
Jefferson  Janow,  for  herself  and  seye’n 
minor  children,  namely,  Vernon  Jam 
James  Jefferson  Janow,  Virginia  Janowr, 
Hazel  Janow,  William  Janow,  Patsy 
Janow,  and  Jefferson  Janow,  said  claim 
growing  out  of  the  death  of  said  David 
Jefferson  Janow,  who  was  killed  on  or 
about  the  25th  day  of  January  1944  while 
working  at  the  Enid  Army  Air  Field  at 
Enid,  Okla.,  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
United  States  Army  airplane  being 
driven  by  Army  student  pilots  at  said 
Army  air-field  base. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  n  oobjection. 

HAWAIIAN  DREDGING  CO.,  LTD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill(H.  R.  6186) 
for  reimbursement  of  the  Hawaiian 
Dredging  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela¬ 
ware?  y"* 

There  was  no  objection. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CONSTRUCTION  0O. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  6428) 
to  reimburse  the  Luther  Bros.  Construc¬ 
tion  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money' in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Luther  Bros. 
Construction  Co.,  of  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  in  full 
settlement  of  all  bairns  under  contract  No. 
I2r-15757,  providing  for  the  construction  of 
earthworks  and’  structures  on  the  W.  C. 
Austin  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion,  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  sucji  sum,  not  in  excess  of  $285,191.49, 

R-etary  of  the  Interior  or  his  author  - 
sentative  may  And  is  required  to 
the  Luther  Bros.  Construction  Co. 
exclusive  of  profit,  incurred  by  the 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
ites  to  furnish  steel  reinforcement 
quired  under  paragraphs  23  and  77 


of  specifications  No.  1133:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
act  in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $25,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  had  the  reports,  Task  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  dispense  with  further 
call  of  the  calendar  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

■ ..  Jihf.c&iaaa  ec 

SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments,  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Wolcott]? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,’  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  taken  this  up  with  the  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  did  this  morning 
in  respect  to  a  conference  to  be  held  this 
afternoon,  so  he  knows  I  am  going  to 
ask  to  send  this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  Wolcott,  Mr. 
Gamble,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Kunkel, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

- -PBPJMHTWB1WS1  er  BTOTg.-'WBTKJBi  'TOWP-" 

MERCE,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1949 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5607)  making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  the  Judiciary  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30, 1949,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Stefan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  May  28, 
1948.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  there  is 
no  quorum  present. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,.. I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  / 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to’ answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  NO.  85[ 


Abbitt 

Hall,  / 

Owens 

Anderson,  Calif.  Leonard  W. 

Pfeifer 

Barden 

Hardy 

Philbin 

Bates,  Ky. 

Harrison 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Blatnik 

Hart 

Plumley 

Bloom 

/’Hartley 

Powell 

Bonner 

Havenner 

Redden 

Buckley  / 

Heffernan 

Riehlman 

Bulwinkle . 

Herter 

Riley 

Butler  f 

Holifield 

Robertson 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Isacson 

Rooney 

Cannon 

Jenlson 

Sadlak 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenkins,  Pa. 

Sasscer 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Scoblick 

Chelf 

Johnson,  Okla.  Sheppard 

Chiperfield 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Short 

Clark 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Sikes 

Clason 

Kearney 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Clippinger 

Kearns 

Simpson,  Pa. 

;Combs 

Kee 

Smith,  Maine 

Corbett 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Ohio 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Kerr 

Somers 

■Delaney 

’Dirksen 

King 

Stanley 

Klrwan 

Stigler 

Dolliver 

Klein 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dorn 

Durham 

Lane 

Tibbott 

Lanham 

Tollefson 

Eaton 

Leslnski 

Towe 

!  Elliott 

Ludlow 

Twyman 

Engle,  Calif. 

Lusk 

Vail 

Fernandez 

Lynch 

Van  Zandt 

Folger 

Macy 

Weichel 

Fuller 
j  Gallagher 
Goodwin 

Meade,  Ky. 

West 

Meade,  Md. 

Whitaker 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams 

Gwinn,  N.  Y.  Morton 

Gwynne,  Iowa  Mundt 
'Hale  Nodar 

Hall,  O'Konskl 

Edwin  Arthur  O’Toole 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  311 

Members  have  answered  to  their  names 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 

;  ceedings  under  the  call 

were  dispensed 

with. 

HARRIET 

TOWNSEND 

BOTTOMLEY 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
'  ment  on  the  bill  H.  R.  2389,  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  Harriet  Townsend  Bottomley: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  'committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing\votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2389)  for  thk  relief  of  Harriet  Townsend  Bot¬ 
tomley,  havin'#  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  tli^r  respective  Houses  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

That  the  House  r9^ede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  ak  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  figureV'2,335”,  insert  the 
figures  “$8,500”,  and  the  Sekgte  agree  to  the 
same. 

John  Jennings, 'ar., 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

Michael  A.  FeighA 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  theSfouse. 

H.  M.  Kilgore, 

E.  H.  Moore, 

John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Managers  on  the  Pari  oj  the  Senate. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2389)  for  the  relief  of  Har¬ 
riet  Townsend  Bottomley,  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  bill  as  passed  the  House  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $7,790  to  Harriet  Townsend  Bot¬ 
tomley,  for  property  damage  sustained  as  a 
result  of  an  accident  involving  a  United 
States  Navy  plane,  on-  May  28,  1944,  at  Old 
Brookville  (Glen  Head  post  office),  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  Senate  reduced  the  amount  to  $2,335, 
and  at  the  conference,  a  compromise  of 
$6,500  was  agreed  upon.*  \ 

John  Jennings,  Jr., 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

Michael  A.  Feighan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  \ 

\ 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma  ask^d 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  hs$. 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter  in  each. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  address  by 
Spruille  Braden. 

Mr.  LEA  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

WORLD  ASSEMBLY  FOR  IDEOLOGICAL 
PREPAREDNESS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LEA.  -Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  the  opening  of  an  assembly  which 
will  be  an  important  international  con¬ 
ference.  It  is  to  be  the  world  assembly 
for  ideological  preparedness  which  opens 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Bowl  in  California  and  continues 
June  7  to  14  at  the  Mission  Inn  in  River¬ 
side.  The  assembly  is  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
moral  rearmament. 

Nearly  a  hundred  distinguished  visi¬ 
tors  from  overseas  are  expected  for  this 
conference,  over  half  of  whom  have  al¬ 
ready  arrived  in  this  country.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  their  own  nations  and  more  than  . 
a  few  are  of  cabinet  rank.  Eighty-tw^ 
of  our  own  Members  of  Congress  frqfm 
both  houses  and  both  parties  joined  in 
inviting  them.  We  did  so  by  cajwe  to 
leaders  of  government,  industp^  and 
education  in  24  countries.  / 

A  chartered  plane  with  jafr  friends 
from  overseas  arrived  in  Nejr  York  Sun¬ 
day  and  proceeded  to  Lo&Mngeles  yes¬ 
terday.  Among  those  oryfhis  plane  were 
Knud  Kristensen,  recently  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Denmark  anc/now  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  Parliaaaent;  Mme.  Eugenie 
Eboue,  member  of  the  French  Senate 
from  Guadeloupq&nd  widow  of  the  form¬ 
er  governor  general  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa;  Dr.  I^fchael  Horlacher,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  presyfent  of  the  Bavarian  Parlia¬ 
ment;  Frga.  Wilhelm  Hoegner,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria. 

Also/Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst, 
Great  Britain,  former  private  secretary 
to  ISng  George  VI,  and  Lady  Hardinge; 
d  Copeman,  of  Great  Britain,  presi¬ 
lt  of  the  Central  Lewisham  Labor 
arty  and  Trade  Council,  a  former  Corn- 


commerce,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  not  to  exceed  $10, C 
for  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  ■ 
act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  anc 
to  exceed  $20,000  for  printing  and 
$200,000,  of  which  $8,000  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  “Salaries  and  expenses” 
under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary yProvided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorize/  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  any  public  or  private/organization 
or  individual,  to  reproduce  by  appropriate 
process,  independently  or  through  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government;' any  scientific  or 
technical  report,  document,  or  descriptive 
material,  foreign  or  domestic,  which  has  been 
released  for  public  dissemination,  and  to  sell 
such  reproductions,  at  a  price  not  less  than 
the  estimated  total'  cost  of  reproducing  and 
disseminating  same  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  the  moneys  received  from 
such  sale  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
in  the  Treasury,  such  account  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  reimbursing  any  appropriation  -which 
may  have  borne  the  expense  of  such  repro¬ 
duction' and  dissemination  and  making  re- 
funds  to  organizations  and  individuals  when 
entitled  thereto.*’ 

/Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


munist  and  member  of  the  Comintern 
and  commander  of  the  Fifteenth  Inter¬ 
national  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War;  Fausto  Pecorari,  former  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Italian  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly;  and  Admiral  Yngve  Ekstrand,  of 
Sweden,  commander  of  the  Baltic  naval 
district. 

Others  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
especially  for  this  event  include  Sir 
Charles  Mander  of  Wolverhampton, 

England,  former  president  of  Rotary 
International  for  England  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Member  of  Parliament;  General 
Pierre  de  Renouville,  French  Resistance 
leader  during  the  war  and  present  aide 
to  General  de  Gaulle;  Panayotis  Kanel- 
lopoulos,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece;  and  a  group  of  British  coal 
miners.  A  delegation  of  nine  Japanese 
are  arriving  on  the  West  Coast  today, 
reported  to  be  the  largest  group  of  Jap¬ 
anese  to  leave  their  country  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  German  dele¬ 
gation.  These  groups  have  both  come  /that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
to  the  United  States  with  the  special/  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
permission  of  General  Clay,  and  Genera*  No.  34,  and  concur  in  the  same. 


Mac  Arthur. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  report  that  at 
least  one  of  our  own  Representatives 
will  be  personally  in  attendance  to  re¬ 
flect  the  interest  and  good  wilDof  many 
of  our  Members.  He  is  orjrf  honored 
friend,  the  gentleman  frofa  Illinois, 
Anton  J.  Johnson.  Jr 

No  one,  of  course,  has  authority  to 
speak  for  this  House,  twit  I  am  sure  we 
all  join  in  appreciation  of  the  visit  of 
these  distinguished  Jjbrsons.  They  come 
to  our  shores  animated  by  good  will,  a 
cooperative  spirit  and  purpose  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  peace  and  .understanding 
among  men  mid  nations.  ,, 

They  come'in  the  hope  of  usefully  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  building  of  .  a  better 
world.  Jl Tie  accomplishment%of  that 
world  js  dependent  upon  our  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperation  among  the 
na^Ons.  Acting  together  we  wilTsucceed. 
jP  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  \ 

.  ’  Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana  asked  and- 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  one  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  KELLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN’  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
article. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE,  COM¬ 
MERCE,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL,  1949 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  49, 
line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

“Technical  and  scientific  services:  For 
necessary  expenses  in  the  performance  of 
activities  and  services  relating  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  compilation,  and  dissemination  of  tech¬ 
nological  information  as  an  aid  to  business 
in  the  development  of  foreign  and  domestic 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Stefan]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McGORMACK  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances. 

STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS,  AND  THE  JUDICIARY  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  39:  Page  55,  line  5,  strike 
out  “$10,099,000”  and  insert  “$10,211,660.” 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  39. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

V  The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend¬ 
ment^  Nos.  40,  41,  and  42  have  to  do  with 
the  ®£deral-aid  airport  program,  in 
which  the  controversial  item  of  Dallas 
and  Fort/  Worth  is  contained.  I  ask 
unanimou&consent  that  all  three  of  those 
amendment^-may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska? 

There  was  no  ol^tection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  40:  Page  57.  line  16,  strike 
out  “$34,392,000”  and  insert  ”$37,000,000." 

Amendment  No.  41:  Page  57,  Une  17,  strike 
out  “$33,892,000”  and  insert  “$3^S§00,000.” 

Amendment  No.  42:  Page  58,  like  8,  after 
the  word  "appropriation”,  strike  out.  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  line  and  all  of  lineV.9,  10, 
and  11. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  md\e 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreed, 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate ^ 


disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  connodit ies,  surplus  food  processed  therefrom., 
and  surplus  cotton  and  woolen  goods;  requires  that  such  policies  he  fomulatj 
to  prevent  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  food  products  from  being  dumped 
the  market.  Requires  WA  to  transfer  to  this  Department  without  charac  any 
commodities  \dien  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  in  connection  with 
pric%^supports,  etc. 

itinues  in  the  State  Department  the  disposal  of  foreign  exeats  property 
hut  requites  that  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  food,  or  cotton  or  woolen 
goods  nust^Li elude  a  condition  prohibiting  importation  into  thopT. S*  unless  the 
Secretary  of  T^gri culture  determines  that  such  -ornperty  is  iruOnor-t  supply  in 
this  country. 

Exempts  various  programs  from  operations  under  the  hfll,  including  price 
supports,  grants  to^farners,  foreign  aid,  the  school-luifch  program,  and  stock¬ 
piling  or  critical  materials.  Makes  the  hill  effect^}  July  1,  1948. 

l4.  -UERRA  REPORT,  Received  frSm  the  President  the  12t|f  quarterly  report  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  TJERRA  for  the  mel^iod  Apr.  1  to  Jun^pO,  19^7  (H.Doc.  6S6)  (pp. 

7039,  7075).. 


15.  POULTRY  STAMP.  Passed  without  amendment  H#>T.Res.  246,  to  authorize  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  for  the  poult^^^feustry  (p.  7078). 

16.  LEGISLATIUS  PROGRAM.  The  Daily  Dig^t  ncJ^tes  the  following  programs  Thurs., 

S.  2655,  Selective  Service  and  Training  J.Res.  296,  so cir.l- security  status 

quo  hill;  and  the  legislative  (l|j$K.  65OO) ,  Federal  Security  supplemental  (H.R. 
6355)»  and  D.C.  (H.R.  6430)  appropriation  hillsWp.  D576). 


HOUSE 


17.  PEFALTY  MAIL.  The  Poj^ Office  and.  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.R.  6406,  to  provide  procedures  for  the  control  ofithc  use  of  penalty 
mail  by  Govornmeg^  department  s  and  agencies  (H.Rept.  215l)\^«  7072)* 


IS.  SOIL  COHSERPATJOH  AMD  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT.  The  Agriculture  TW.iittee  reported 
with  amendments  H.R.5154,to  cortimo  Fcdoral  administration  of  ACp (HAi^^-2l6o) (pp-7072-3» 

19.  IPTERITA^dUDL  WHEAT  AGREEME1TT.  Received  from'  this  Department  a  propo^d.  hill  to 
give  tfTfect  to  the  international  wheat  agreement  entered  into  by  the  UJ$h  and 
othei*  countries,  relating  to  the  stabilization  of  supplies  and  prices  in  ihe 
fer  national  wheat  market.;  to  Banicing  and  Currency  Committee  (p.  7072). 

bOLDEH  UEMATODE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  (hut  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  report)  S.  2137,  to  provide  for  the'  mrotection  of  potato  and  tomato  pro- 
duction  from  the^^/^oldpn  ^nematode  (pi .  D57.9) « 


21.  EMERGENCY  POWERS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.R,  6659  (pp.  706S~9)»  As 
reported  by  the  conferees  the  hill  extends  until  June  30>  19^9  certain  alloca¬ 
tion  controls  over  tin,  tin  products,  and  antimony;  import  controls  over  fats 
and  oils,  rice  and  its  products,  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and  pig  tin;  export 
priority  controls  over  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  and' nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds;  and  export  priority  controls  over  other  materials  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  where,  the  prompt  export  of  such  materials  is  in  the  national  interest; 
and  continues  authority  for  allocation  of  transportation  facilities  from  Eeb. 
28,  1949  to  June  30,  1949*  The  hill  also  provides  that  50 $  of  the  export  re¬ 
quirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccupicd  areas  shall  he 
supmlied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  produced  by  plants  operated  by 
the  Army,  and  authorizes  the  Army  to  produce  sufficient  nitrogenous  fertilizer 


materials  to  fill  5$  of  the  export  requirements.  The  "bill  would  ‘become  effcc 
tive  May  31*  194S. 
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\22.  MILITARY  FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATION  RILL,  _  1949*  Passed  without  amendment  this 

"bill,  H.R.  6771  (pp»  7039~5l) •  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  the  hill 
earlier  in  the  day  (H.Rept.  21 35)  (pp.  7036,  7072).  'The  hill  prohibits  use/of 
appropriations  contained  therein  for  the  purchase  of  oleomargarine  or  butfc&r 
substitutes  for  other  than  cooking  purposes  except  under  certain  conditions, 
tS^.  purchase  of  foreign  food  and.  clothing  except  in  certain  cir cum s tariffs,  and 
payment  of  sugsidios  on  agricultural  or  other  products;  and  provides jfnv  in-  - 
spection  service  and  instruction  hy  USDA  under  "Incidental  exbonsearof  the 
.  Army. »  * 


23»  NAVAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1949*  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  this  hi]] 
H.R.  6772  (SkRcpt.  2136)  (pp.  703S,  7072).  The  Committee  report  sto.tes  that, 

,  in  confnrmityWith  action  on  previous  appropriation  hills  far  1943,  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  mcnalry  mail  has  been  omitted  and  that  a  hill  to^bcpcal  the  require¬ 
ment  for  such  payment  "has  been  favorably  reported  to  tj3b  House-  and-  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  famrable  action  will  be  token  thereon. 


24.  LOANS.  The  Veterans  r  fairs  Committee  reported  wij£'  amendment  H.R.  6635,  to 
..provide  a  secondary  market  for  loans  made  under  the  Servicemen1  s  Readjustment 
.  Act  of  1944  (H.Rept.  21 W  (m.  7072). 

25*  TREASURY— PO ST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1949^  House  conferees  were  appointed 
on  this  bill,  H.R.  577*0  (p.  TQ52) .  Senat  (^conferees*  were  appointed  May  2S. 


26.  LANDS.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  anei 
lishing  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
•  additional  lands  to  the  ?ark  (m. 


icnts 


H.R.  52l6,  amending  the  act  estab- 
Memorial  Park,  N.Dak.,  so  as  to  add 


27.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  The  Post  Office  afi.d.  Ci^al  Service  Committee  reported  H.R,6773» 
to  provide  on  air  parcel-post  service  (HkRemt.  2163)  (p.  7073)'.  Rep.  Rees, 

•  Kans.,  explained  the  bill  -(p^ /070 ) . 


2S.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep. . Rank liifjRis s. ,  criticized  pfcopo sed  expenditures  for  "news— 

*  paper,  magazine  and  nov^b  propaganda  to  put  thSk  propo  sit  ion  j(3uromean  Recovery 
Program/  over  "  (p.  70,  ' 

Rep.  Buffett,  Nebr. ,  claimed  that  proposed  e^orts  of  tobacco  under  EBP 
will  cause  Turkey  tic  lose  a  good  portion  ot  its 

Received  from  the  President  the  12th  quarterly  Import  of  expenditures  anl 
operations  undQjruNRRA •  (H.Doq.  6S6)  (p,  7039). 


29  •  EDUCATION.  3<#o.  Harris,  Ark.,  spoke ‘in  favor  of  Federal  r&l  for  education  (p, 
7039). 


30.  CLAIMS.  /'Received  from  the  President. an  appropriation  estinate\f  $12,S3S, 409.6C 
for  we  several  executive  departments  and  agencies  to  pay  clainl^f or  damages, 
aucy<ted  claims  and*  judgment  s  (H.Doc.  690)  (p.  7072 ). 


31  •  R,ELIEF.  Received  from  the  President  a  su-yolcnental  annropriati on:  e satiate  of 
$600,000  for  disaster  relief  (H.Doc.  691)  (a*  7072) . 


•  SOCIAL  SECURITY .  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee'  reported  without  amendment \.R. 
6777*  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance'  system^ 
increase  certain  benefit s  payable  under  such  system,  and  for  other  purpos 
(H.Rept.  216S)  (p.  7073). 


80th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  )  |  No.  2167 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947 


June  2,  1948. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Wolcott,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  6659] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to 
continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers,  authority,  and 
discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942, 
as  amended  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  ( Public  Law  188, 
Eightieth  Congress) ,  and  as  further  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1948  ( Public  Law  4®7,  Eightieth  Congress ),  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  June  30,  1949” . 
Subsection  ( b )  ( 1 )  (C)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  repealed.  Sub¬ 
section  ( b )  ( 1 )  (E)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  “ and 
nitrogenous  compounds  ( including  anhydrous  ammonia),  in  any  form, 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  reauired  for  such  export:  Provided,  however,  That  50  per 
centum  of  the  export  reauirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  to 
nonoccupied  areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  ( including  anhydrous  ammonia)  produced  in 
plants  operated  by  or  foi  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
to  produce  and,  sell  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  and  nitrogenous 
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compounds  ( including  anhydrous  ammonia)  to  Jill  such  50  per  centum 
oj  such  export  repair  ements” .  Subsection  (c)  oj  such  section  1501  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “May  31,  1948”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereoj  “  June  30,  1949”. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  oj  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  oj  the  close  oj 
May  31,  1948,  and  all  regulations,  orders,  directives,  directions,  require¬ 
ments,  and  delegations  issued  under  title  III  oj  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act,  1942,  as  amended,  which  were  in  effect  on  May  31,  1948,  shall  be  in 
effect  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  ij  this  Act  had  been 
enacted  on  May  31,  1948,  and  any  proceeding,  petition,  aqrplication,  or 
appeal  which  was  pending  on  A  lay  31,  1948,  under  such  title  III,  as 
amended,  or  under  any  regulation,  order,  directive,  or  direction  issued 
thereunder ,  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  shall  be  effective  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  ij  this  Act  had  been  enacted  on  May  31, 
1948:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  in  which  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or 
any  regulation,  order,  directive,  direction,  or  requirement  issued  there¬ 
under,  prescribes  any  period  oj  time  within  which  any  act  is  required  or 
permitted  to  be  done,  and  such  period  had  commenced  but  had  not  expired 
on  May  31,  1948,  such  period  is  hereby  extended  for  a  number  oj  days 
equal  to  the  number  oj  days  from  June  1,  1948,  to  the  date  oj  the  enact¬ 
ment  oj  this  Act,  both  inclusive :  Provided  jurther,  That  no  act  or  transac¬ 
tion,  or  omission  or  jailure  to  act,  occurring  subsequent  to  May  31,  1948, 
and  prior  to  the  date  oj  enactment  0/  this  Act,  shall,  by  reason  oj  the 
enactment  oj  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  such  title  III,  as 
amended,  or  oj  any  regulation,  order,  directive,  or  direction  issued  there¬ 
under. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 
Frederick  C.  Smith, 

John  C.  Ivunkel, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Alanagers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
Ralph  E.  Flanders, 

C.  D.  Buck, 

Burnet  R.  Maybank, 

By  R.  E.  F. 

Alanagers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  efFect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con¬ 
ference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee  of 
j  conference  recommend  that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference,  aside  from  minor  clarifying 
amendments,  is  the  same  as  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  except  as 
explained  below: 

The  date  until  which  the  controls  are  continued  is  the  date  provided 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  namely,  June  30,  1949.  The  House  bill  had 
prescribed  the  date  of  February  28,  1949. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  its  other  effects,  this  legisla¬ 
tion  extends  the  power  of  the  President  to  control  the  use  of  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment  and  facilities  by  rail  carriers  beyond  February  28, 
1949,  the  date  on  which  that  power  would  expire  under  existing 
legislation. 

It  is  intended  that  in  the  exercise  of  distribution  and  use  controls 
under  this  legislation  fair  and  equitable  allocations  shall  be  made. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain  section  2  of  the  House 
bill,  which  proposed  to  repeal  section  3  (b)  of  the  act  of  December  30, 
1947  (Public  Law  395,  80th  Cong.),  relating  to  the  use  of  price  criteria 
in  the  licensing  of  exports. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  powers  under  title  III  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  to  which  this  act  relates  expired  at  the  close  of  May  31, 
1948,  a  section  2  is  included  in  the  conference  substitute  to  provide 
that  this  legislation  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  close  of  May  31, 
1948.  This  will  make  it  clear  that  the  employees  administering  these 
powers,  many  of  whom  are  war  service  appointees,  may  be  retained 
and  will  avoid  other  incidental  and  unfortunate  effects  upon  their 
employment  status.  It  will  also  have  the  efFect  of  keeping  all  the 
former  regulations  and  orders  in  force  without  confusion  or  doubt 
and  without  reissuance.  Appropriate  provisions  are  included,  how¬ 
ever,  to  insure  that  persons  will  not  be  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
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ties  by  reason  of  acts  or  omissions  occurring  after  May  31,  1948,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 
Frederick  C.  Smith, 

John  C.  Kunkel, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

o 
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made  available  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
for'  flight  indoctrination  of  midshipmen 
strikes  me  as  having  considerable  merit. 

While  our  plans  for  the  future  use  of  An¬ 
drews  Air  Force  Base  call  for  full  utilization 
of  the  facilities  there,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  readjust  our  plans  so  as  to  provide  a 
portion  of  the  facilities  for  naval  use.  Of 
course  there  are  many  factors  involved,  such 
as  the  extent  of  facilities  required  and  the 
serious  problem'  pi  congested  air  space  in 
the  Washington  area,  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  \jsTot  being  aware  of  the 
extent  of  naval  requirements,  X  am,  of  course, 
not  certain  whether  all  these  objections  can 
be  overcome  to  the  Navy1*  satisfaction. 

However,  if  approached  nW  the  Navy  on  this 
matter,  we  would  be  moreVthan  willing  to 
do  everything  possible  to  mee\their  require¬ 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Stuart  Sy&ington. 

(Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland  asl%l  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  ariii  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expiree 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.' 
Latham]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
somewhat  shocked  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  California  say 
that  he  is  glad  the  Navy  is  taking  avia¬ 
tion  seriously.  I  think  this  is  typical  of 
the  general  misunderstanding  and  igno¬ 
rance  concerning  naval  aviation  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  relationship  between  naval 
air  and  naval  surface  operations.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  was  a  time  way  back  before 
tlris  last  war,  many  years  before,  when 
airplanes  were  incidental  to  naval  opera¬ 
tions,  when  a  battleship  had  one  or  two 
aircraft  to  use  for  scouting  purposes  and 
when  cruisers  carried  a  couple  of  air¬ 
craft;  but  that  day  is  long  since  past  and 
gone,  and  such  was  not  the  situation 
during  the  last  war. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  unification  bill  before  the 
Expenditures  Committee  of  the  House, 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  during  the 
last  war  and  at  the  present  time  the 
function  of  the  surface  ships,  the  battle¬ 
ships,  cruisers,  transports,  and  so  forth, 
is  to  support  the  naval  air  arm.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  one  or  two  figures  just/ 
moment.  In  one  3 -month  campaigp^in 
the  Pacific  the  Japanese  lost  7,83£-’air- 
craft  out  of  which  4,155  were  shc^  down 
by  the  fleet.  I  will  not  read  a^iy  more 
at  this  time.  That  is  enough. , 

In  light  of  these  statisticsyfhe  remark 
that  the  Navy  is  not  taking^aviation  seri¬ 
ously  is  to  me  rather  aim*£ing. 

This  airfield  will  do  tbfs:  It  will  merely 
bring  the  naval  training  set-up  up  to  the 
level  of  the  responsibilities  that  the  Navy 
has  today  and  th^cesponsibilities  which 
it  had  during  thonast  war,  and  certainly 
it  will  have  thoSe  responsibilities  in  any 
future  confiicVm  which  we  might  engage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Ba'jbes]. 

Mr.  /BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairfnan,  the  few  words  I  have  to  say 
may  be  repetitious,  but  I  do  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  subcommittee  and  full  com¬ 
mittee  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 


and  study  to  this  problem  over  a  period 
of  a  year.  In  addition  to  that,  six  dif¬ 
ferent  naval  selection  boards  have 
unanimously  agreed  not  only  that  naval 
Indoctrination  flights  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
but  also  that  the  site  we  have  discussed 
this  afternoon  in  the  district  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sasscer]  should  be  the  site  upon  which 
the  airport  be  located. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1943  this  project  was 
authorized  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  it.  The  thing  that  held  it  up 
at  that  time  was  the  critical  material 
situation,  together  with  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war.  Ad¬ 
miral  King,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  did  not  think  we  should  embark 
upon  a  program  of  building  an  airport  at 
a  time  when  the  curriculum  at  the  Naval 
Academy  was  on  a  3-year  basis.  It  is  on 
a  4-year  basis  now,  so  that  we  should 
immediately  embark  upon  this  program 
of  air  indoctrination. 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
le  gentleman  yield? 

Ir.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  I  yieljj 
to\qe  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

SASSCER.  Reference  has  been 
made^o  a  letter  from  Mr.  Symington. 
May  I  call  the  gentleman’s  attepsfion  to 
the  fact  ftjnt  this  was  a  letter  written  not 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  departmental 
wrork  but  a\one  of  a  series  of  letters 
passing  back  aid  forth  between  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maryland  iyLr.  Meade]  and 
Mr.  Symington.\ln  J#fat  letter  it  is 
stated  that  they  haij'  future  plans  for 
Andrews  Field,  but  jince  then  the  NATS 
moved  in.  At  th^tinte  that  letter  was 
written  a  request  was^nade  that  some 
of  the  planes  bsnnoved  awi^y.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  will  sfere  that  this  V  not  in  Mr. 
Symington  ^department. 

Mr.  BATES  of  MassachuSfetts.  Not 
only  thayTbut  Mr.  Symington,  imihe  let¬ 
ter  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Ieade]  read  this  afternoon,  sa 
'course,  there  are  many  factors  involved, 
as  the  extent  of  facilities  and  the  safe 
is  problem  of  the  congested  air  space  il 
the  Washington  area. 

That  is  the  Andrews  Field  area.  We 
find  since  then  a  representative  of  NATS 
has  requested  the  Navy  Department  to 
house  some  of  their  planes  which  are 
now  at  Andrews  Field,  at  the  Patuxent 
Naval  Base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  boys. 
All  the  boys  at  the  Naval  Academy,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  boys  we  appointed. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  throw  them 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  air  traffic,  which 
may  mean  their  lives. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  every  board 
ever  selected  by  it  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on- 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fallon)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  BRADLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a: 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buck:  Page,  3, 
line  3,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4.  / 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  jbne  liquid- 
fuel  rocket  test  laboratory  proposed  for 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  >3  item  10  on 
page  4  of  the  report.  TJge  report  states 
that  the  laboratory  be  barricaded 
and  soundproofed.  That  is  obvious,  be¬ 
cause  the  laboratory  is  situated  within 
rifle  shot  of  the  mbst  congested  area  of 
population  in  the'united  States.  There 
certainly  seeing  no  advantage  to  con¬ 
struct  that  sort  of  a  laboratory  in  a  lo¬ 
cation  whei/  the  building  must  be  sound¬ 
proofed  arfd  barricaded  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  tq/the  taxpayers. 

Reading  on  further — and  this  is  an 
example  of  the  sort  of  misinformation 
is  given  to  the  Congress,  and  on 
fich  the  Congress  is  expected  to  leg- 
Slate,  the  report  says: 

There  are  presently  no  facilities  available 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  refer  to  the  hearings  on  page 
3707  where  the  following  appears: 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.  has  also  an  existing 
facility  of  the  type  requested  which  was  con¬ 
structed  under  an  Army  Air  Forces  contract. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  those 
facilities  will  be  located  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Jersey  City 
shops  of  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  adjacent 
to  the  rocket  motor-test  laboratories 
presently  in  use  for  Army  Air  Forces  de¬ 
velopment  work.  This  new  laboratory 
would  be  a  complete  duplication  of  a 
facility  which  already  exists. 

The  natural  place  for  a  laboratory  of 
this  sort,  of  course,  is  at  one  of  the  great 
rocket-test  fields  which  are  provided  in 
this  very  bill.  It  seems  completely  waste¬ 
ful  and  completely  ridiculous  to  build  an¬ 
other  laboratory  alongside  an  already  ex¬ 
isting  laboratory  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
work  which  the  existing  laboratory  is  al¬ 
ready  doing,  and  all  this  at  a  cost  of 
about  one-third  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
je  gentleman  yield? 

Ir.  BUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  r  oik  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  a  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman  a 
moment  ago  in  quoting  from  the  hearings 
made  tlm^statement  that  the  M.  W.  Kel¬ 
logg  Co.  has  already  an  existing  facility 
of  the  typetrequested,  and  he  stopped 
there.  Now,  had  he  continued,  he  would 
have  said  “whiish  was  constructed  under 
an  Army  Air  Forqps  contract  and  is  used 
essentially  full  tinfft  on  this  work,”  which 
means  that  the  facilities  of  that  labora¬ 
tory  are  used  whollytby  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  V 

Mr.  BUCK.  Is  the  gentleman  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  tell  us  the  extent  of  this  alleged 
full  utilization? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Other  than  what  we 
have  been  informed  by  representatives  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
point. 

When  the  report  states  that  there  are 
presently  no  facilities  available  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  when  the  hearing  states  that  this 
laboratory  is  to  be  built  immediately  ad- 
jacent^to  an  existing  similar  laboratory, 
I  somewhat  question  the  faith  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  statements  supplied  by 
the  armecnforces. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  xise  in  opposition  to  the' 
amendment. 

Mr.  ChairmanVll  I  want  to  say  is  that 
this  is  a  very  vitaWpart  of  the  program 
for  guided  missiles  research.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  fail. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  'the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  t\,the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bn 

The  amendment  was  re jeSted. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendme: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bates  o\Mas 
sachusetts:  On  page  10,  line  1,  strikeXout 
“$92,932,600”  and  insert  “$91,949,950”;  a^d 
in  line  3  strike  out  “$116,756,900”  and  insi? 
“$116,532,953.” 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bates  of  Maj 
chusetts:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enaaftlng 
clause  of  the  bill  S.  1675  and  insert  inf  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.  K.  6341 
as  passed. 


The  amendment  was  agreed/ to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  9/fid  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

By  unanimous  consent,  -the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  which  the  bill  If.  R.  6341  was 
passed  were  vacated,  ap'd  the  bill  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  /o  the  bill  S.  1675 
and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wa§/agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER*  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Bates 
of  Massachusetts,  Arends,  Cole  of  New 
York,  SAsscER/and  Brooks. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  provides  a 
correction  of  the  totals  in  the  bill,  to 
comply  with  the  reduction  of  $1,206,597 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  limiting  the  space  in  the  buildings 
to  be  constructed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keefe,  Chairman  of  the  Committe 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  t 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the„4Mll 
(H.  R.  6314)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  public  works,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
619,  he  reported  the  bill  bac£  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered: 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross.  / 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ; 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  l 
bill.  / 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.j 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  fori 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  Similar  - 
Senate  bill  (S.  1675)  to  authorize  the  Sec-  f 
retary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the; 
construction  of  certain  public  works,  and  ' 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection1 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from! 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. ! 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


Mr.  REE®  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sk  unanimous  consent  for  leave  to  file 
b&pre  mfdnight  tonight  the  report  of 
ittee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
.  R.  6777  together  with  supple- 
views  of  minority  member's  of 
ttee  desiring  to  file  their  views 
and  to  file  the  technical 
s  provisions  by  midnight 
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'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
£0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lew  York?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COlljtilERCE 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tS$_  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  S.  2454  and  the  bill 
H.  R.  6728.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  «■ 


SECOND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947, 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  6659. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period, 
certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec¬ 
ommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  cf  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 


inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

“That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended  by 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  (Public 
Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  as  further 
amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948 
(Public  Law  427,  Eightieth  C  ongress) ,  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  striking  out  ‘May  31,  1948’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1949’. 
Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501 
is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  of 
such  section  1  1  is  hereby  amended  by  in¬ 

serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘and  nitrog¬ 
enous  compounds  (including  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia)  ,  in  any  form,  necessary  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  materialj  required  for  such  export: 
Provided,  however,  That  50  per  centum  of  the 
export  requirements  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
materials  to  nonoccupled  areas  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  out  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia)  produced  in  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  or  for  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro:  ision  of 
law  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  author¬ 
ized  to  produce  and  sell  such  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  and  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia)  to 
fill  such  50  per  centum  of  such  export  re¬ 
quirements’.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  1501  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  cut 
‘May  31,  1948’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘June  30,  1949’. 

“Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  close  of  May  31,  1948,  and 
all  regulations,  orders,  directives,  directions, 
requirements,  and  delegations  issued  under 
title  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942, 
as  amended,  which  were  in  effect  on  May  31, 
1948,  shall  be  in  effect  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  Act  had 
been  enacted  on  May  31,  1948,  and  any  pro¬ 
ceeding,  petition,  application,  or  appeal  which 
was  pending  on  May  31,  1948,  under  such 
title  III,  as  amended,  or  under  any  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  directive,  .or  direction  issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  shall 
be  effective  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  Act  had  been  enacted 
on  May  31,  1948:  Provided,  That  in  any  case 
in  which  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or  any 
regulation,  order,  directive,  direction,  or  re¬ 
quirement  issued  thereunder,  prescribes  any 
period  of  time  within  which  any  act  is  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted  to  be  done,  and  such 
period  had  commenced  but  had  not  expired 
on  May  31,  1948,  such  period  is  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  number  of  days  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  from  June  1, 1948,  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  both  inclusive: 
Provided  further,  That  no  act  or  transaction, 
or  omission  or  failure  to  act,  occurring  sub¬ 
sequent  to  May  31,  1948,  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall,  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or 
of  any  regulation,  order,  directive,  or  direc¬ 
tion  issued  thereunder.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 
Frederick  C.  Smith, 

John  C.  Kunkel, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Ralph  E.  Flanders, 

C.  D.  Buck, 

Burnet  R.  Maybank, 

By  R.  E.  F. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
statement 

lire  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to  con- 
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tinue  for  a  temporary  period  certain  powers, 
authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  yi  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee 
of  conference  recommend  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute 
for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference, 
aside  from  minor  clarifying  amendments,  is 
the  same  as  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
except  as  explained  below: 

The  date  until  which  the  controls  are 
continued  is  the  date  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  namely,  June  30,  1349.  The 
House  bill  had  prescribed  the  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1949. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  its 
other  effects,  this  legislation  extends  the 
power  of  the  President  to  control  the  use  of 
transportation  equipment  and  facilities  by 
rail  carriers  beyond  February  28,  1949,  the 
date  on  which  that  power  would  expire  under 
existing  legislation. 

It  is  intended  that  in  the  exercise  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  controls  under  this  legisla¬ 
tion  fair  and  equitable  allocations  shall  be 
made. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con¬ 
tain  section  2  of  the  House  bill,  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  repeal  section  3  (b)  of  the  act  of 
December  30,  1947  (Public  Law  395,  80th 
Cong.) ,  relating  to  the  use  of  priee  criteria 
in  the  licensing  of  exports. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  powers  under  title 
III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  to  which 
this  act  relates,  expired  at  the  close  of  May 
31,  1948,  a  section  2  is-  included  in  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  to  provide  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  close 
of  May  31,  1948.  This  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  employees  administering  these 
powers,  many  of  whom  are  war  service 
appointees,  may  be  retained  and  will  avoid 
other  incidental  and  unfortunate  effects 
upon  their  employment  status.  It  will  also 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  all  the  former 
regulations  and  orders  in  force  without  con¬ 
fusion  or  doubt  and  without  reissuance. 
Appropriate  provisions  are  included,  however, 
to  insure  that  persons  will  not  be  subject 
to  criminal  penalties  by  reason  of  acts  or 
omissions  occurring  after  May  31,  1948,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 

Frederick  C.  Smith, 

John  C.  Kunkel, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  some  tables 
regarding  European  relief. 

Mr.  HARVEY*  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
adefi’ess  the  House  for  1  minute,  revise 
arid  extend  my  remarks,  and  include  a 
telegram.  v 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

VETERANS’  RIGHTS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  telegram  has  been 
sent  to  many  Members  of  Congress  by 
Francis  M.  Sullivan.  It  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  1,  1948. 
Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

|  Consideration  given  service-connected  dis¬ 
abled  during  Eightieth  Congress  is  deplor¬ 
able.  But  when  Congress  intends  to  take 
away  established  rights  from  service-con¬ 
nected  seriously  disabled,  disabled  Amer¬ 
ican  veterans  wonder  why  the  preference 
jEor  foreigners  through  ERP  and  other 
foreign  relief  over  men  disabled  in  fighting 
such  foreigners.  Section  106  of  H.  R.  6712 
will  take  away  benefits  from  service-con¬ 
nected  seriously  disabled  so  as  to  put  pre¬ 
mium  on  laziness.  Congress  should  not 
Consider  discontinuing  tax  exemption  of  dis¬ 
ability  compensation  of  former  servicemen 
Who  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled, j 
Amputees,  paraplegics,  and  other  simila 
Cafces.  Seriously  disabled  veterans  who  uft 
"themselves  by  their  own  bootstraps  shcitild 
be  commended  instead  of  penalized  ^'’Sec¬ 
tion  106  of  bill  would  eliminate  any  (Benefit 
of  disability  compensation  for  gtfnployed 
seriously  disabled.  , 

V  Francis  M.  Sulpvan, 
Directotpf  National  Legislation,  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veteyans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  mistake  was 
made  when  this  w&s  pu/'in  the  bill.  I  am 
very  sure  it  will  be  rejrioved,  if  not  by  the 
committee,  then  bjvme  House. 

I  have  asked  that  the  name  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  be  changed 
to  the  American  Veterans'  Affairs’  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  that  if  the.  calendar  is 
palled  it  will  have  an  early  place  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar.  Legislation  dealing 
with  disabled  veterans  has  nat  been 
passed  as  it  should  in  this  Congress. 
The  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee  should 
have  its  full  day,  days,  or  weeks  in  order 
to  discuss  and  pass  legislation  for  our 
veterans.  Much  time  is  given  to  other 
matters  of  much  less  importance  and  to 
discussion  of  vast  sums,  sums  given  to 
foreign  countries  and  much  legislation  is 
passed  for  that  purpose.  Our  own  vet¬ 
erans  should  come  first.  But  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  within  the  next  10  days,  numer¬ 
ous  bills  will  be  passed. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
!on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  meet 
tomorrow,  notwithstanding  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LATHAM  asked  and  was  -given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  this  afternoon. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


notwithstanding  the  House  may  be  iri 
session,  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Af¬ 
fairs  may  meet  tomorrow  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  the  rule- is  that 
committees  may  meet  only  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
amend  her  request  accordingly? 

Mrs.  ROGERS'  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  the  request  I  made,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thought  that  was  understood  in  the 
rules  of  the  House.  / 

The  SPEAKER,  fs  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  ne  objection. 

PERMISSION  ‘TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Thp  'SPEAKEE.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  Request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
an^? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  no¬ 
tice  sent  out  by  the  majority  whip  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  would  come  up  tomorrow.  That  bill 
will  not  be  ready  tomorrow,  but  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  will  be.  We  will  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceed  with  the  Navy  appro¬ 
priation  bill  tomorrow,  and  endeavor  to 
take  up  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  on 
Friday. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  consider 
some  bills  on  the  District  Calendar  on 
Monday  next.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Monday  next  to  consider  bills 
on  the  District  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  have  inquired  of  me  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Consent  Calendar 
and  the  Private  Calendar  will  be  called 
again.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called  on 
Monday  next,  but  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
call  both  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday  next. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to  call 
both  the  Consent  and  Private  Calendars 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  that  mean  that  suspensions  will 
come  up  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No,  it  does  not.  The 
request  I  have  submitted  dees  not  include 
the  calling  of  suspensions. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  amend  his  request  so  as  to 
include  that? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  I  afti  sorry  I 
cannot. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  want  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
will  have  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana? 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  FOR  AIR-MAIL 
PARCEL-PORT  SERVICE 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
today  approved  legislation  to  establish 
an  air-mail  parcel-post  service,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  its  passage.  This,  bill  is  the 
result  over  a  period  of  several  months 
made  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  entire  membership  of  our 
committee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  air-mail  parcel  post  will  be  sent  by 
air  directly  to  approximately  565  cities 
in  the  United  States.  This  service  may 
be  utilized  by  every  user  of  the  postal 
service  under  a  provision  that  requires 
the  Department  to  use  a  combination  of 
surface  and  air  transportation. 

The  bill  provides  for  charges  that  will 
require  that  air  parcel  pay  for  all  the 
services  rendered. 

The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  been  conducting  investi¬ 
gations  of  postal  services  to  determine 
among  other  things,  where  economies 
can  be  made  in  existing  operations  and 
where  new  services  can  be  added  which 
will  not  only  pay  their  way  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  show  a  profit  to  the  postal 
service. 

A  report  made  by  our  committee,  after 
careful  study  of  the  problem,  coverS  two 
phases  of  air-mail  operation.  First,  the 
air-mail  subsidies  amounting  to  over 
$15,000,000  annually  which  is  being  cur¬ 
rently  paid  from  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  funds,  and  the  second  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  providing  an  air  parcel-post 
service. 

Our_  studies  have  developed  that  there 
is  a  Vast  amount  of  space  on  the  air¬ 
planes  for  which  the  Department  is  now 
paying  but  not  used  for  transportation 
of  mail,  so  our  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  this  bill  to  institute  air  parcel- 
post  service. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  fine  service 
to  the  public,  the  volume  of  air  parcel 
post  will  reduce  the  present  deficit  in 
first-class  air  mail.  In  excess  of  19,000,- 
000  ton-miles  of  space  is  now  being  paid 
for  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  but 
is  not  being  used.  This  can  be  used  to 
carry  air  parcel  post  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  five  carriers  that  are 
not  now  receiving  a  guaranteed  minimum 
load  which  have  recently  been  granted 
increases  ip  mail  pay  amounting  to  over 
$5, 000, 00ft* annually.  Under  a  recently 
adopted/ policy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  amount  paid  to  these  carriers 
for  each  ton-mile  of  mail  carried  de¬ 
creases  as  the  volume  increases.  It  is 
conceivable  that  with  the  increased 
volume  of  mail  going  to  these  carriers 


the  ton-mile  payments  can  be  reduced 
from  the  present  charge  of  60  cents  to 
40  cents. 

The  views  of  our  committee  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  air-line  subsidy  is 
handled,  are  set  forth  in  a  committee 
report.  I  commend  your  careful  reading 
of  it.  When  the  Post  Office  Department 
appropriation  bill  was  before  the  other 
body,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
referring  to  our  report,  said,  “I  commend 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  every  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  believe  it  is  something  more  im¬ 
portant  than  we  realize." 

Our  commitee  report  points  out  that 
under  the  present  system,  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  procedure  for  subsidizing  the  air 
lines  which  permits  an  administrative 
board  to  make  determinations  on  a  broad 
national  policy  without  having  the  prior 
approval  of  Congress,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  the  House  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  to  grant  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  these  policies  into  effect.  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
readily  see  that  basically  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  policies  of  the  Government 
which  vests  in  the  Congress  control  o: 
Federal  expenditures  through  approp 
ations.  J 

An  examination  will  disclose  thq^the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  through  fts  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  where  subsidies  shall 
be  paid,  has  recently  authorized  a  lump 
sum  payment  pf  $1,893,658  to. -the  South¬ 
west  Airways  which  is  a  feeder  line.  Nine 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars 
of  this  amount  is  in  addition  to  mail  pay 
already  received.  This  payment  is  to 
cover  the  period  froi^f!  December  2,  1946, 
to  March  31,  1948.  In  pther  words,  it  is 
retroactive.  /  \ 

The  Post  Officer* and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  recomnaended  that  the  subsidies 
paid  to  the  .Air  lines  be  based  upon  a 
direct  appropriation  rather  than  per¬ 
mitting  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
draw  at  Avill  upon  Federal  funds’  Such 
a  procedure  would  not  only  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  ‘effect  upon  the  over- all  expendi¬ 
tures  for  subsidies,  but  would  as  well, 
pr6vide  assistance  in  a  uniform,  fair,’. 
And  unbiased  manner. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  air 
mail,  it  was  testified  that  only  one  air 
carrier  having  a  ton-mile  rate  was  paid 
on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
mail,  irrespective  of  whether  it  carried 
the  amount  of  mail  or  not.  To  show  you 
how  that  worked  out,  this  particular  air 
line  was  paid  in  9  months  of  1947,  $2,- 
211,420  as  compared  to  $388,462.70  for 
the  entire  year  of  1946  in  which  year — ■ 
1946 — it  carried  200,000  more  ton-miles 
of  mail. 

Since  these  hearings  were  held  all  the 
large  lines  with  the  exception  of  five  are 
now  paid  based  upon  this  minimum  load 
requirement.  This  subterfuge  permits 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  retain 
ton-mile  rates  paid  to  the  carriers  which 
are  more  nearly  comparable  and,  at  the 
same  time,  pay  certain  carriers  a  large 
sum  of  money  additional,  simply  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  minimum  load  requirements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  our  committee,  both  as  it 
relates  to  the  establishment  of  this  air 
parcel  post  service  and  to  the  separation 
of  subsidy,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 


taxpayers  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the/ 
Postal  Service. 

It  is  hoped,  as  I  have  said,  that  rne 
establishment  of  air  parcel  post  will,  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  much  deeded  service  Jfo  the 
people  of  this  country,  especial#  these 
who  are  farther  away  from  large  centers 
of  population  and  at  the  same  ame  pro¬ 
vide  a  revenue  that  will/ reduce  the 
amount  of  subsidies  that^re  now  being 
paid  from  the  Federa^^ Treasury  and 
charged  to  the  Postal  Service,  it  is  also 
expected  that  it  will  Deduce  the  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  by  $10,000,- 
000. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HUGH/fe.  SCOTT,  JR.,  asked  and 
was  grantedfliermission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  intfie  Record  and  include  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dorothy  Thompson. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

r.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
r  e  question  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
pply  to  the  request  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  that 
applied  to  the  other  request?  That  is, 
that  the  committee  is  authorized  to  sit 
only  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  finds  upon 
inquiry  that  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  did  not  put 
any  restrictions  upon  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  to  sit. 

Mr.  HOBBS.  I  understand;  but  the 
majority  leader  said  that  this  request 
always  included  that  understanding. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  has  been  an 
occasional  diversion  from  the  rule. 

CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CALENDARS 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  situation  now  Is,  because  of  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  all  matters  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  all  matters  on  the  Private 
Calendar  will  not  likely  be  acted  upon 
at  this  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Consent  Calendar  would  be  called,  of 
course,  next  Monday. 

MX  HESELTON.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Private  Calendar? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Private  Calen¬ 
dar  will  not  be  called.  The  objection 
prevents  further  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  And  no  further  con¬ 
sideration  will  bp  given  to  bills  on  the 
Private  Calendar  At  this  session? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  could  not 
answer  that,  because-ihe  Chair  does  not 
know  how  long  the  Congress  is  going  to 
be  in  session.  \ 

STAMPS  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  ONE  HUN¬ 
DREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OE  THE  POUL¬ 
TRY  BUSINESS  \ 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Senate,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk: 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  request  the  House  to  return  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  154)  en¬ 
titled  “Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  special  series  of  stamps  commemo- 


power  at  its  connand  guard  the  interests  of  this  program  and  protect  th.e  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  Nation  by  refusing:  to  pay  inflationary  prices,  so  no  of  whichjare 
already  in  evidence  as  a  result -of,,  e.nticipatnry  .buying,  especially  in  connection 
lyith  cotton* 

"The  Administration  estimates  contain  an  amount  of  $110,000,000  f g0  the 
purchase  of  tobacco*  While  there  nay  he  ree.sons  for  the  purchase  of  Mme 
toba&co  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  how  much  tobacco  should  be  purchased  dur- 
i  ng  triNLs  period  of  dire  need  for  more  substantive  aid,  and  purchases  in  the 
luxury  category  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized. 

"It^^;  contemplated  .to  purchase  some  $24,6C0.,000  worth  of^joola  Haile 
wool  is  a  cfcnnodity  necessary  in  the  general  rehabilitation  dF  Europe,  ever./ 
effort  shoul^be  made  to  purcha.se  the  type  of  wool -that  wiljT  serve  the  inte.'od 
purpose  at  the^Lowest  possible  cost.  The  Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  over\240»000,000  pounds  of  wool,  one-half  of  jft  of  the  lover-grade 
variety  not  salalosje  in  the  United  States  and  purcha.sedJint  a  cost  of  42  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  Imped  that  both  our  own  and  the  Bujppean  economy  can  be  aided 
by  the  movement  of  tms  wool  into  export.  Cotton  dHoth  purchases  are  to  be 
na.de  in  an  estimated  avaunt  of  $72,6CO,COO.  In  tj|Cs  item  especially,  but  also 
in  many  other  items  contemplated  in  the  prograrij^lt  would  seen  that  the  raw 
nateria,l  rather  than  the  finished  product  showa*  be  exported  in  order  that  the 
expense  of  manufacture  in  rfeis  county’-  may  bj^avoided  or  minimized  and  at  the 
same  time  ’the  people  of-  Europig.  given  a,  grefj^r  opportunity  to  produce  for  their 
own  needs.” 

'BThe  committee  is  not  whoUfe  sa.tis^ied  with  the  large-scale  mechanization 
of  farms  in  participating  countries  that  is  apparently  proposed  in  the  program. 
-The  shortage  of  steel  and  petrol cuof^droughout  the  world,  plus  the  general 'un- 
fanilia,rity  of  the  average  Europearurlfcfmer  with  mechanical  farm  equipment  night 
prove  costly  and,  in  the  final  a.ndfysi%  unproductive.  While  farm  production 
must  further  be  increased  in  thsafe  counties  the  proportion  of  large  farms  that 
lend  themselves  to  production  Jy  means  of\iechanized  equipment  is  small.  This 
program  should  be  embarked  ujfn  with  cxtrcrmcaution,  and  should  not  Require 
the  $81,500,000  estimated  f^r  this  purpose." 

"It  is  the  sense  of  jfie  committee  that  relief  in  the  form  of  gra.nts  should 
be  limited  insofa.r  as  practicable  tr--  food,  fueljjwortilizcr ,  and  seed.  The 
committee . is  of  the  further  opinion  that  grants  sr^uld  be  limited  insofar  as 
practicable  to  those ^countries  which  arc  unable  tc^jay  for' the  required  imports 
through  increased  -wo  duct  ion*  No  European  nation  varRus  to  rcna.in  cn  an  indef¬ 
inite  dole  from  ajRther  nation  and  no  nation  can  long^ijfford  to  export  its  sub¬ 
stance  to  anothjr  na.tion  without  -a  break-down  in  its'  o  wirleco  nony .  ‘  Sacrifices 
must  be  made  all  and  each  country*  s  sacrifice  should  b^^xnder stood  by  each 
other  count] 


AGEICULTITJfL  APPROPRIATION  SILL,.  IS 491  The  Rules  Committee  rqflktod  H.Res.  624, 
agreeinjrto  the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on  this  bill,'StI.R*  5383’ 

(pp.  7^4,  7286). 

3 .  NATL^TAL  -FOREST..  The.  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendments  $4  1090,  to 
remove  the  limit-ation  governing  exchanges  of  certain  lands  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest,  Minn. ,  to:  safeguard  and  consolidate  areas  of  exceptional  pub¬ 
lic  interest  (H.Rcpt.  2186)  (p.  7286). 

G0LHEN  NEMATODE.  .The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S.  2131 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  potato  and  tomato  -r  duct  ion  from  the  golden 

X  .  -L  *t  X  .  Ur- 
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.5*-  .EMERGENCY  POWERS.  Agreed  to  the  cc.nforer.ce  report  .on  ^.R.  oo59»  tc. continue 

until  June  30,  19^5*  certain  allocation  and  export -import  controls  (pp.7253-9)» 
For  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference  committee  see  Digest  99* 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


5.  FEDERAL  AID;  EDUCATION.  S. 


\IDOOD  CONTROL.  Passed  with  amendments  H.R,  64l9,  authorizing  the  construct!., 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
(navigation  and  flood  control  (pp.  J25J~Jl)f  Title  I  of  the  bill  is  the  pj£  j 
Vsed  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1943,  and  Title  II  is  the  proposed  Flood JCof' 
thol  Act  of  I94g.  *  "  *  1 


7»  UA'VAL^APrRO PRIaT ION  BILL,  1949*  Passed  without  amendment  this  bin,  r  d~r~"? 
(pn.  7sp4Ll~R7'P  iT  >;W 


o.  HEALTH.  Qenferces  were  appointed  on  S.J.Res.  98,  to  provide  foriKcnbership 

participation  by  the  IT.S.'in  the  World  Health  Organization  (pJ7257).  "senat?1 
conferees  ware  appointed  Juno  R, 


9.  PERSONNEL •  Agr ce&vfco  conference  report  on  H.R.  4236,  to  anehjfthe  Civil  Service  ■ 
Act  to  remove  obtain  discrimination  with  respect  to  thepppointnent  of  phys-  ! 
.  ically  hand icapp emp.er  so  ns  (p.  J2JS) .  This  bill  will  r$C  -bV  sent  to  the  President 


10.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  The’Wles  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideratio] 
..  of  H.R.  5904,  to  incoltecrate  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  (Pp.  7234,  7236). 


11.  FEDERAL  SECURITY  SUPPLiAaL  APPROBATION  PILL#^..  Conferees  were '  appoint¬ 
ed  on  this  bill,  -i.R.  635%/p.  7234;.  The  bijp  was  passed  by  the  Senate  ear-'” 
lier  m  the  day  (see  item  27U. 


12.  FOREST  SERVICE.  The  Agriculturk  Conmittej^rdered  reported  (but  did  not  actu- 
cally  report)  H.R.  2023,  the  Forest  .Servjfe  fiscal  omnibus  bill  (p.  D536). 


13.  RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  Forew|(yj$)n:'erce  Committee  ordered  reported  (but 
did  jot  actually  report)  H.R.  6007,,%  establish' a  National  Science  Foundation 


.  (p.  D533) . 


14.  E.PEI:TDITURES.  Rep.  Reed,  N.Y.,J$rged  redactions  in  Government  spending  and  in- 
.  serted  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Article  on  thk  subject  (pp.  724o-l)_. 


15.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Snath ers,  spoke  in  fa.voiW  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 

.  ployees  (p.  7243), 


l6.  HOUSING.  Rep.  Hardy,  m, ,  spoke  in  favor  of  the-  TW  housing  bill  (p.  7245). 
Received  a  VFW  petit|$n  favoring  the  TEW  housing  ’-111  (p.  7237). 


17.  BUILDINGS  AND  H.R.  6306,  by  Rep.  Ewart,  Mont\to  authorize  the  Soc- 

re  ary  of  .f, reculture  to  accept  buildings  and  imr ov ement s^co nstruct ed ' and  af-* 
ected  by  tm  Buffalo  Rapids  Farms  Associations  on  project  Itinds  in  the  Buffalo 
Rapids  vatjft  conservation  and  utilization  project  and  canceling' certain  indebt- 
.  e.niess  opkthe  association.  To  Agriculture  Committee,  (p.  72 $|L) 


lu.  WATER  T^I'TS?0RTAT ION.  S.  2799*  bv  Son.  Capehart,  Ind. to  providuhfcfor  ascer¬ 
tain^  the  economic  justification  for  proposed  improvements  to  th\ inland 
wa^rways  of  the  U*S..  To  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit too\(P. 7166.)’ 


/  and  Ma€mson’  ¥ash“)»  to. assist  the  States  in  the  removal  0m 

^literacy  by  the  development  and  maintenance  of  special  programs 
h  c  glonontary  education  for  adults.  To  Labor  and  Public  770,1  fare  ConnitKp. 


t  v*vjiw«wo >*■  .y  ii 

p.  71  6.)  Remarks  of  author  in  which  he  referred  to  the  percentage  of  illit¬ 
eracy  among  "farm  dwellers.” 
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{nion,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
haying  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H/'R.  6772)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Naval  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,' .1949,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Housh  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bilAdo  pass. 

Mr.  PLUMLE5L  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 

reading  of 


engrossed 
s  read  the 


is  on 


the  engrossment  and 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t 
and  read  a  third  time 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quest 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
table. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  98)  providing  for  member¬ 
ship  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr.  Judd,  and 
Mr.  Courtney. 

NAVAL  VESSELS 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  4721)  to  remove  the 
statutory  limit  of  appropriation  ex¬ 
penditures  for  repairs  or  changes  to  a 
vessel  of  the  Navy,  with  a  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Sena_t< 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bil 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amencjjfient 
as  follows : 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  insert : 

“Sec.  2.  No  funds  appropriated' for  the  re¬ 
pair  or  alteration  of  any  naval  Vessel  shall  be 
utilized  to  make  any  repairs  pr  alterations  to 
a  vessel  which  result  in  change  of  the 
category  or  type  of  such  .Vessel,  unless  such 
funds  have  been  specifically  made  available 
for  such  purpose.” 

The  SPEAKER,’'  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate' amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  / 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  ISACSON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  certain  extraneous 
material. 


Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  include  in  his  remarks  made 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Post. 

Mr.  CARROLL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  written  by 
Representative  McConnell. 

Mr.  DAGUE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  an  address  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  Representative  Gillie. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  McDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  program  of 
the  day  and  following  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

\  There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  FILTRATION  PLANT,  HIGHLY 
\  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Mr.,,  BATES  of  Massachusetts/1  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  caLLup  the  conferenc^report 
on  the  bill  (Iffitt.  2359)  to  authorize  the 
payment  6f  ailump  sum,  in  tfie  amount 
of  $100,000,^,to  the  village.,of  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  as,  a.  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a^water-filtration 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  onJne  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  tile  report. 

The  Clerk  rearf  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of'  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts^  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  ^flerk  read  the  statement^ 

(Fpr  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  2, 
ijm 8.)  \ 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  \ 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  1676)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  proceed  with  con¬ 
struction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  2, 
1948.) 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
tab&. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker/  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  589  anc^ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  / 

The  Clerk  read  as  folLerws: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  that  tjfo  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  CommitteePf  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Ujpon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  Rye419)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction,  repay/  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi¬ 
gation,  floo^reontrol,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  -waived.  That  after  general  debate, 
which  snail  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinuePot  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
racking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
Amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
consideration  for  H.  R.  6419,  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  of  you  who  were  Members  of 
this  House  during  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  and  previous  Congresses,  will 
remember  that  two  omnibus  bills  were 
reported  each  year.  The  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  reported  one  omni¬ 
bus  bill,  and  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  reported  another.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  Legislative  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1946  vested  the  functions  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and 
’the  Flood-Control  Committee  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Ijiave  reviewed  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  these  bills  were  former¬ 
ly  reported  only  to  emphasize  the  re¬ 
markable  job  the  Public  Works  Commit¬ 
tee  has  done  on  the  bill  this  year.  The 
omnibus  rivers,  harbors  and  flood-con¬ 
trol  bill  they  have  reported  this  year  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  less  than  the  om¬ 
nibus  bills  reported  in  past  years.  The 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
have  recognized  the.  stringency  of  our 
present  Federal  finances,  and  they  have 
reported  a  bill  which  Wjll  cost  less  than 
legislation  for  like  purpb^es  in  the  past 
25  years. 

Every  project  in  the  bill  has  been 
screened  and  rescreened  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  every  project  has  had  a  favor¬ 
able  report  from  the  Army  engineers. 
The  bill  now  includes  32  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  projects  in  14  States,  and  13  flood- 
control  projects  in  10  States.  All  of  this 
construction  is  of  an  urgent  nature,  or 
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it  would  not  have  been  included  in  the 
b«l. 

There  is  one  other  important  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  procedure  followed  in  past 
Congresses  in  reporting  similar  bills 
which  I  would  like  to  point  out  t6  you. 
In  the  past,  authorization  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  and  survey  items  have 
been  approved  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  yedr,  however,  the  survey  items  have 
been  carefully  screened  by  tbfe  commit¬ 
tee,  with  the  results  that  only  nine  sur¬ 
veys  have  been  approved.  This  new  pro¬ 
cedure  will  Save  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  and  will  prevent  the  waste  of  time 
and  efforts  to  surveying,  projects  which 
obviously  are  not  feasible. 

•  Again  allow  rne  to  compliment  the  work 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  th^ir  diligence  in  re¬ 
porting  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
meet  the  approval  of  every  fair-minded 
Member  of  this  House. 

This  resolution.' provides  1  hour  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  bill,  And  waives  points  of  or¬ 
der  against  it.  /i  am  sure  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  you  recognize  the  value  and  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  and  there  is 
no  need  for/fne  to  urge  you  to  vote  for 
this  resolution  providing  for  its  consid¬ 
eration.  / 

This  bill,  as  I  understand,  is  unani¬ 
mously  reported  by  the  committee.  There 
was  no  objection  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  /Speaker,  I  reserve  the"  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  now  yield  30  minutes  j 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Coxf . 

Jttr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
ire  to  consume  any  time  on  this  side.  1 
Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
..the  table. 

TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  SECOND  DECONTROL 
ACT,  1947 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  certain  powers,  authority,  and  dis¬ 
cretion  conferred  on  the  President  by 
the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House,  June  2 
1948.) 

[Mr.  WOLCOTT  addressed  the  House, 
.ns  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  Members  know,  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  months  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  channel  more  nitrogen  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  As  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  investigated  the  nitro¬ 


gen  supply,  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
was  never  a  greater  need  nor  a  greater 
demand  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer  than 
there  is  today. 

In  my  studies  of  this  problem  I  found 
that  almost  28  percent  of  American 
manufactured  and  imported  nitrogen 
was  being  shipped  abroad  to  the  occu¬ 
pied  and  unoccupied  countries.  In 
round  figures  we  export  314,500  tons  of 
pure  nitrogen  annually  or  28  percent  of 
the  American  supply.  True  it  is  that 
253,000  tons  of  the  exports  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Army  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Army’s  output  is  produced  in  American- 
made  plants  and  paid  for  with  American 
tax  dollars.  All  of  Army’s  production  is 
earmarked  for'shipment  to  the  occupied 
|  countries  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Ko¬ 
rea;  and  61.0C0  tons  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  annually  requisitioned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  exported  to 
countries  around  the  globe.  Even  if 
every  pound  produced  by  American  in- 
,  dustry  and  the  Army  was  made  available 
to  the  American  farmers  they  would  still 
be  short  by  more  than  33,000  tons — and 
I  am  still  speaking  in  terms  of  pure 
nitrogen. 

Not  one  of  the  six  nitrogen  plants  in 
the  bizonia  area  of  Gagmany  was  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  waKp  Shortly  after 
cessation  of  hostilities  all  were  put  into 
operation  and  production  has  continued 
almost  without  interruption.  With  the 
shooting  war  having  been  concluded  3 
years  ago  and  Germany’s  plants  going 
strong,  it  just  does  not  make  sense  that 
we  should  continue  to  supply  the  bizonia 
area  with  such  large  supplies  of  nitrogen, 
more  particularly  when  our  own  supply 
is  so  very  short. 

As  stated  above,  about  61,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  is  exported  annually  to  the  un¬ 
occupied  countries  of  France,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Philippines,  and  so  forth.  Army 
does  not  supply  this.  The  Government 
forces  private  American  manufacturers 
to  make  these  exports.  Early  this  year 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Army  should  reduce  the  amount  of  its 
supply  to  the  occupied  countries  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  and  Korea  and  in  turn  ab¬ 
sorb  all  exports  to  the  unoccupied  coun¬ 
tries.  This  would  make  available  to  the 
American  farmers  every  single  ton  man¬ 
ufactured  by  American  industry.  Even 
though  that  of  itself  would  not  entirely 
offset  the  short  supply,  it  would  go  a  long 
way. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  when  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Comittee  opened  hearings 
on  the  question  of  nitrogen  exports,  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  and 
urged  that  Army  be  required  to  absorb 
the  exports  to  the  nonoccupied  countries. 
In  all,  I  made  three  appearances  before 
the  committee  and  made  available  to  its 
membership  the  information  which  had 
been  gathered  as  a  result  of  our  investi¬ 
gation.  Of  course,  Army  officials  ap¬ 
peared  and  protested  my  proposal.  They 
claimed  that  they  could  not  absorb  any 
of  the  exports.  I  cited  undisputable 
figures  to  show  that  the  German  farmer 
was  receiving  at  least  10  percent  more 
of  his  fertilizer  need  than  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  that  production  was  up  in 
the  German  plants  and  that  to  say  the 
very  least  the  Army  could  reduce  the 


supply  to  Germany  and  other  occupied 
countries  sufficiently  to  absorb  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  percent  of  our  international 
exports. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
accepted  our  views  on  this  matter.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  incorporating  this 
amendment  in  the  bill.  You  have 
rendered  a  great  service  to  American 
agriculture.  This  marks  the  first  real 
step  toward  relieving  the  serious  short¬ 
age  of  nitrogen  among  our  farmers.  Oh, 
I  know  that  some  of  the  international 
moon-gazers  may  insist  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  seriously  affect  the  occupied 
program  or  that  the  production  of  food 
around  the  world  will  be  reduced.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  such  thing  will 
happen.  After  all,  we  are  bleeding  the 
nitrogen  from  our  soil  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  set  high-production  goals. 
Without  nitrogen  the  goals  cannot  be 
met  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands  will  be 
further  impaired  in  the  effort  unless 
nitrogen  is  made  available. 

The  farmers  of  my  own  State  use  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen.  They  have  sent 
many  appeals  to  the  members  of  our 
State  delegation  urging  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  stop  the  Government 
drain  on  the  short  supply.  In  my  effort 
to  accomplish  this,  I  have  had  the  most 
valuable  assistance  of  the  members  of 
my  delegation,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Whittington,  Mr.  Colmer,  Mr.  Rankin 
Mr.  Winstead,  and  Mr.  Williams.  All  of 
them  have  worked  hard  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  have  rendered  a  real 
service  to  their  farming  constituents. 
There  are  hundred  and  hundreds  of 
farmers,  particularly  small  farmers, 
throughout  Mississippi  who  have  not 
received  one  single  pound  of  high  con¬ 
tent  nitrogen  fertilizer  this  year.  For 
them  and  their  families  nitrogen  means, 
as  we  often  say,  “a  crop  or  a  flop,”  By 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  our 
Government  justify  the  exportation  of 
28  percent  of  its  supply  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  while  many  of  our  own  people 
are  without  nitrates  of  any  kind. 

I  am  for  this  conference  report.  It 
will  mean  that  for  the  next  fertilizer  year 
an  additional  100,000  tons  of  amonium 
nitrate  will  be  made  available  to  our 
farmers,  or,  if  the  hitrogen  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  form  of  domestic  nitrate 
fertilizers  it  will  add  between  200,000  and 
275,000  tons  of  such  to  the  sUDoly.  The 
supply  will  still  be  short,  I  know,  but 
what  a  great  relief  this  will  be.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted  without  a  single  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  amendment  which  will 
result  in  allocating  additional  nitrogen 
to  our  farmers  is  to  be  adopted.  Here¬ 
tofore  61,000  tons  of  nitrogen  have  been 
shipped  overseas  from  commercially 
produced  stocks  of  this  fertilizer.  This 
nitrogen  represents  200.000  tons  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  or  300.000  tons  of  am¬ 
monium  sulfate,  so  I  am  told.  The 
fact  that  one-half  of  this  amount  will 
now  be  available  for  domestic  needs  is 
most  gratifying  information  for  our 
farmers.  Thirty  thousand  five  hundred 
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tons  of  nitrogen  should  represent  100,- 
000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  150,- 
000  tons  of  ammonium  sulfate.  When 
given  the  proper  base,  it  will  represent 
about  250,000  tons  of  commerecial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  so  I  am  informed.  Congressman 
Tom  Abernethy,  of  Mississippi,  has 
rendered  fine  work  on  the  matter  of  free¬ 
ing  for  domestic  usages  commercially 
produced  nitrogen  which  heretofore 
has  been  shipped  overseas.  He  has 
made  a  strong  fight  in  this  direction  and 
I  have  joined  with  him  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions  likewise  in  pushing  this  matter 
vigorously. 

Many  farmers  in  north  Louisiana  are 
extremely  short  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
during  the  current  crop  year.  They  have 
been  writing  me  letters  pleading  for  ad¬ 
ditional  stocks  and  supplies  and  I  have 
recently  worked  with  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  in  obtaining  the  cancellation  of 
certain  allocations  of  nitrogen  which  had 
previously  been  designated  to  Finland. 
Already  some  of  our  farmers  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  this  cancellation 
but  the  shortage  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
has  become  even  more  acute  as  the 
summer  progresses.  The  action  today 
of  this  House  will  result  in  making  avail¬ 
able  an  additional  amount  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  badly  needed  by  the  farmers  of 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  South. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  desire  more  time? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  No. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  . _ . . .  . .  _  . 

ffisENOE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Floeser]  may  be  given  indefinite  ledVe 
of  absence  due  to  urgent  personal  and 
family  reasons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frorn^i 
Indiana? 

There  jc&s  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speak/!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend/my  re-  • 
marks  in  the  Record  followinj/he  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentlema/rorn  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Wolcott]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thffi-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gen/man  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

*  There  was  no  ob/6tion. 

Mr.  BROCKS. yrMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  following  the  state¬ 
ment  made  hy  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mb:  Abernethy]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tl/re  was  no  objection. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1948 

/Mr.  BONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
/that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
>f  the  bill  (H.  R.  6419)  authorizing  the 
instruction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
:ertain  public  wprks  on  rivers  and  har- 
>ors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
ither  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
nto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
!  in  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  6419,  with  Mr. 
Fulton  in  the  chair. 

,  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

:  By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

$  Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
jo  express  to  the  members  of  the  Public 
orks  Committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
isle  my  very  deep  and  sinc'ere  appre- 
iiation  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
r  their  splendid  cooperation,  and  their 
ourteous  consideration  in  the  prepara- 
on  of  the  projects  which  are  contained 
this  bill,  as  we  bring  it  to  the  floor  of/ 
the  House  for  consideration  today,  y 
j  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Ijke 
i  number  of  the  members  of  the  pom- 
nittee,  served  his  apprenticeship /nder 
he  able  and  distinguished  forma'  chair- 
nan  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbins  Com- 
nittee,  trie  late  lamented /Joseph  J. 
Mansfield,  dt  Texas.  It  wjls  my  privi- 
ege  to  serve  finder  him  fgr  14  years,  for 
nany  of  those  ypars  as  jjt. le  ranking  mi- 
lority  member.  I  greatly  admired  and 
■espected  him  for  hiyintegrity,  his  abil- 
ty,  and  his  statesmanship  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  rivej/  an*}  harbors  projects 
lor  a  decade  i 

The  bill  wh/h  the  corqmittee  brings 
tp  the  floor  today  is  an  uimsual  bill  in 
several  respects.  First,  it  is  the  smallest 
bill  to  conSe  to  the  House  for  ’epnsidera- 
tion  foymore  than  a  quarter  6\a  cen¬ 
tury,  /tall  in  number  of  projedt^  and 
smal/in  the  total  amount  involv< 

e  bill  contains  45  prpjects,  3\of 
ich  are  rivers  and  harbors  projei 
nd  13  flood-control  projects.  They 
distributed  among  21  States  of 
Union  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
involved  is  less  than  $44,000,000. 

When  the  committee  considered  the 
projects  to  go  into  this  bill,  it  had  in 
mind  two  things:  First,  those  projects 
which  fell  into  the  category  of  emer¬ 
gency  or  where  the  conditions  were  of 
a  very  acute  nature,  and,  second,  such 
projects  as  would  yield  back  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  great  benefit  for  the 
amount  of  money  expended.  Certain 
of  the  projects  in  this  bill  will  return  a 
benefit  of  $5  for  every  dollar"  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  their  construction. 

May  I  say  at  this  juncture  that  there 
are  many  projects  in  numerous  districts 
of  the  country  that  could  very  well  have 
been  Included  in  this  bill.  But  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  large  bill.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  projects  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  which  may  not  be  included  in  this 
legislation,  that  another  Congress  will 
be  here  within  the  next  7  months  to  con¬ 
sider  such  other  projects  as  may  be 
deemed  wise  for  construction.  Having 


in  mind  the  financial  condition  of  th£ 
land  it  was  thought  best  that  no  large 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors,  and  fkrod- 
control  bill  should  be  presented;  second¬ 
ly,  I  might  cite  as  an  additionav/eason 
that  the  backlog  of  projects  already  au¬ 
thorized  and  awaiting  appropriations  for 
their  construction  is  of  sue/ magnitude 
that  the  absolute  necessi/  for  this  bill 
cculd  not  be  justified.  Bjat  the  commit¬ 
tee  believed  that  a  sm/ll  bill,  of  small 
•projects,  was  proper/o  present  to  the 
Congress,  as  I  have  / 1st  indicated,  either 
where  conditions ywere  acute  or  where 
an  emergency 
I  might  add /he  more  thing.  The  bill 
comes  to  th/House  without  any  con¬ 
troversy,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committear  Every  project  in  this  bill  has 
had  th/ careful  consideration  of  the 
Board  /i  Army  Engineers,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  then  the  proper  subcommit- 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  under 
able  leadership  of  the  ranking  ma- 
rity  members,  the  gentleman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Angell],  for  rivers  and  harbors 
projects,  and  under  the  able  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con¬ 
trol.  In  addition  to  that,  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  25  years  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States — and  I  mean  by  that 
that  water-borne  commerce — has  almost 
doubled.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  this 
record  of  increase  in  water-borne  com¬ 
merce  of  our  country. 

In  1920  it  was  399,000,000  tons,  in 
1925  iUwas  483,000,000  tons,  in  1930  it 
was  520,000,000  tons,  in  1935  it  was  453,- 
000,000  tons,  in  1940  it  was  607,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1945  it  was  618,000,000  tons. 

That  simply  indicates  the  vast  increase 
in  the  commerce  of  our  country  and  re¬ 
quires  that  these  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
flood-control  projects  be  given  not  only 
attention  but  that  they  be  improved  in 
many  instances  to  accommodate  the 
deep-draft  vessels  built  during  the  war. 
It  is  vital  and  necessary  that  some  har¬ 
bors  and  channels  be  deepened,  widened, 
and  extended  in  order  to  accommodate 
,  those  ships  of  a  new  era  in  the  Nation’s 
Nhistory. 

%Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mfr.  DONDERO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  ftpm  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CQLMER.  I  just  wanted  to  com¬ 
mend  thfi,distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  upon  the  statement  that  he 
just  made,  because  while  we  realize  that 
it  may  not  be  .the  appropriate  time  for 
great  public-wcfiks  programs  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  risers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control,  and  sqon,  at  the  same  time 
those  existing  projects,  where  they  do 
not  have  suSScient  whiter  in  depth  and 
width  in  the  channel  for  these  vessels 
to  navigate,  that  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  and  necessary  that  these  improve¬ 
ments  be  made.  X 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Tire  gentldtoan  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timeXpf  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expfr.fd. 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
most  unusual  for  a  flood-control  billN^o 
be  considered  with  our  colleague  the  gen- 
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Neman  from  Mississippi  LMr.  Whitting¬ 
ton]  not  being  present  to  make  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  side; 
however,  due  to  unusual  circumstances, 
our  colleague  is  absent  with  good  reason. 
He  is  in  T^Iississippi  where  he  is  address¬ 
ing  the  graduating  class  of  his  college, 
where  he  bitwise  graduated  50  years  ago, 
and  while  hiKis  not  present  here  today, 
his  hand  and  guidance  will  be  disclosed 
in  the  record  oDfche  hearings  on  the  bill 
which  we  are  now^onsidering. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittington]  has  delegated  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee's  [Mr.  Davis]  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  statement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  H.  R.  6419,  and  this  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  tXg  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  desire 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  (%r  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dondero],  and  the  chairman  df  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors^he 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AngelBS 


served  his  country  in  war,  and  I  know 
that  all  of  our  members  of  the  committee 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  General  Wheeler  join  me 
in  expressing  their  regrets  in  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  wish  for  him  continued  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  in  the  days  to  come. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  particular 
bill  under  consideration  there  are  no  au¬ 
thorizations  for  Louisiana,  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  Congress  has  been  considerate 
of  the  problems  which  confront  us  and 
has  given  approval  to  legislation  and  ap¬ 
propriations  to  help  protect  Louisiana 
from  the  ravages  of  floods  which  have 
cost  us  so  much  in  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  loss  of  lives,  and  while  there  is 
yet  much  more  to  be  done  to  protect  us 
before  we  can  feel  safe  from  the  recur¬ 
ring  floods,  we  are  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  all  of  the  other  States  and 
desire  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to  give 
them  the  same  consideration  and  protec¬ 
tion  which  we  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  for 


ion 

from 


also  the  chairmaii  of  the  Subcommittee  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  Flood  Control,  the  gentleman  from  In-  vthe  fact  that  the  waters  from  32  States 
diana  [Mr.  Wilson]  ,  on  the  result  of  their 
labors  on  this  bill  and  in  the  committee. 

Leadership  entails  responsibilities,  and 
they  have  discharged  their  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  represents  a 
district  and  State  susceptible  to  peren¬ 
nial  floods,  I  have  been  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  flood  control  and  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  legislation  since  I  have  been  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress.  Before  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1946,  I  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  membership  on  both 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Con¬ 
trol  Committees  of  the  House,  and  when 
these  committees  were  absorbed  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee/  I  was  again 
successful  in*  keeping  my  place  on  that 
committee  to  give  such  service  as  was 
possible  by  virtue  of  my  membership  on 
that’  committee  to  my  district.  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  other  provision  carried  in  the  bill 
and  which  is  also  covered  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report  is  in  respect  to  making  au¬ 
thorization  for  funds  for  emergency  sit 
uations  which  will  not  necessitate  a  spe 


•piust  pass  through  Louisiana  and  fir 
their  way  to  the  Gulf  and  while  other 
States  have  similar  problems  from,.(?ime 
to  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  mjihy  of 
the  other  States  have  the  same  constant 
threat  'and  are  visited  with  djSaster  as 
often  as  has  our  State,  but  I  Repeat  that 
flood  control  is  a  national  .problem  and 
wherever  arih,  whenever  an/ protection  or 
relief  is  needed  by  any  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  it  is  our  dnfy  to  give  protection  and 
relief  to  that  section  pf  the  country,  and 
the  only  manner  in/vhich  to  accomplish 
this,  in  my  opinion, vis  to  make  annual 
substantial  appropriations  for  all  parts 
of  the  country-  whicli^need  protection 
and  relief.  J 

Having  beOn  one  of  those  who  has  con¬ 
sistently  voted  against  giving  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  to  foreign  nations, 
I  can  Well  argue  that  it  is  our  obliga¬ 
tion  po  use  these  resources  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
country.  v 

'Our  distinguished  chairman  has  calkd 
our  attention  to  the  very  small  amount 


cial  authorization  each  time  that  there,  of  appropriations  which  will  be  involved^ 


occurs  a  flash  flood  or  other  flood  which 
requires  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  immediate  relief.  These 
situations  must  he  met,  and  if  funds  are 
not  available  for  immediate  rehef,  de¬ 
lays  entailed  in  setting  the  legislative 
machinery  in  motion  to  act,  cause  undue 
hardship  and  in  the  end  are.fnore  costly 
than  by  having  funds  available  for  such 
purposes. 

In  this  connection,  I /wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers^  for  their  interest, 
cooperation,  and  vpPrk  in  their  appear¬ 
ances  before  our/committee,  as  well  as 
for  the  manned-in  which  they  perform 
their  tasks  whyn  called  upon,  and  I  have 
just  learned, with  regret  that  one  of  the 
outstanding"  men  who  has  been  serving 
as  Chief  pf  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wheeler,  has  reached  the  statutory 
age  wjaere  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  . 

ML  Chairman,  this  distinguished  Chief 
ot  Engineers,  General  Wheeler,  has 
ffJedJ_hls  country  In  peace  with  the 
same  distinction  and  honor  which  he 


in  the  authorizations  under  the  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration,  and  while  it  is  com¬ 
mendable  to  be  economical,  I  feel  that  we 
could  well  afford  to  make  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  flood-control  and 
rivers-and-harbors  projects  to  protect 
the  property  and  lives  of  our  own  country 
and  people  rather  than  be  more  solici¬ 
tous  about  the  welfare  of  other  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  points  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  strike 
me  as  being  of  special  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill.  The  first  is  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  attention  given  to  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  channels  of  our  rivers  and 
ports  to  accommodate  the  new  modern, 
large  tankers  and  ships  of  our  merchant 
marine.  The  committee  recognizes  these 
are  facts  which  confront  us  due  to  the 
increased  size  and  draft  of  ships  now  in 
use,  and  is  a  problem  which  must  be  met 
from  an  economic  and  practical  stand¬ 
point. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 


tington]  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obj 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlema 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr/Chairman, 
before  discussing  briefly  thq, jpending  bill, 
as  the  ranking  member  of  Jthe  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  woulcl  like  to  make 
public  acknowledgment'  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man,  the  gentlematf'from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dondero]  for  hfs  uniform  courtesy, 
patience,  and  fairness  in  all  hearings, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  all  bills  that 
have  come  before  the  committee.  The 
chairman  hfis  familiarized  himself  with 
all  mattatfs  that  have  been  considered 
by  the  committee.  I, pay  not  only  a  de¬ 
served-tribute  to  his’  ability,  but  to  his 
fairness  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of 
thereommittee. 

,T  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Angell]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  con¬ 
ducted  full .  hearings  with  opportunities 
to  those  who  advocated  and  opposed  the 
projects  that  were  submitted  to  the  Sub¬ 
committees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control.  They,  too,  were  cour¬ 
teous,  fair,  and  considerate.  «. 

The  pending  bill  is  the  first  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  bill  submitted 
to  the  House  during  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress.  It  will  be  remembered  that  prior 
to  the  Reorganization  Act  authorizations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  were  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  authorizations  for  flood  control  by 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  The 
measure  under  consideration  is  for  very 
modest  authorizations.  Hearings  were 
conducted.  Published  hearings  are 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  there  is  a  full  report  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  projects  and  analysis  of  the 
two  titles  to  the  bill. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I  is  known  as  the  River  and  Har¬ 
bor  Act  of  1948.  It  authorizes  the  proj- 
‘  gets  enumerated  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
M, 887, 900.  It  provides  for  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  examinations  and  surveys  described 
in  the  bill.  All  of  the  projects  have  been 
reported  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

TITLE  II 

Title  II  is*  known  as  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948.  Tt  authorizes  projects  few 
in  number.  The  estimated  cost  aggre¬ 
gates  $22,875,000.  All  of  the  projects  are 
covered  by  reportsvihat  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  are  available  to  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  protects  are  described 
in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  all  of 
the  projects,  the  benefits\xceed  the  cost. 
The  smallest  authorization's  for  $100,- 
000.  The  largest  authorization  is  for 
$7,770,000. 

The  report  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

PRELIMINARY  examinations  and  SURVEYS 

In  addition  to  authorizations  for  the 
construction  of  projects,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  preliminary  examinations  and 
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AEJOURNEE  until  Mon*,  June  7  (p*  7392)*  legislative  program,  as  announced  "by  / 
Majority  Leader  Hallecks  Mon.,  B.  C.  legislation  and  displaced— per  sens  "bill; 
ies.,  consent  calendar,  private  calendar,  and,  displaced-persons  "bill;  Wed./ 
idependent  offices  appropriation  “bill,  price- sunpo rt  "bill;  balance  of  wej 
C9&  charter,  selective  service,  etc0  (p*  7386) • 

7.  NOLLE ^LiLTH  ORGANIZATION.  Received  fron  the  President  (June  2)  a  supplemental 
anuro-ni^ation  estinate  of  $1,915*000  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  jjjprld  Health 
Organization  ;  to  Appropriations  Committee  (H.Eoc.  6S8). 
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21. 


22. 


> 


24. 


GOVERNMENT  CAFETERIAS.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Comf^ttee  reported 
\dthout  amendment  0.  2779*  to  establish  a  Government  corpojprition  to  operate 
cafeterias  and  ce^duct  certain  other  activities  in  G0varry?fent  buildings  and  on 
Government  property^  S.  Rent .  1507)  (p»  7307) 

FARM  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  for  reporting  (but  . 
did  not  actually  report jkH.R.  6ll4,  to  amend  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
so  as  to  increase  the  rat%of  interest  on  title  I /loans,  provide  for  redemption 
’of  nohdelinquent  insured  mortgages,  and  authorize  advances  for  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  insurcd-loWi  security  (p.  E59£) . 

ALCOHOL  PLANTS.  The  AgricultureSand  Forestipf  Committee  approved  for  reporting 
(but  did  not  adtually  report)  H.Bk  6096*  transferring  to  USEA  the  Government- 
owned  alcohol  plants  at  Muscat ine»%Jowa,^nvansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 

(p.  H592). 

BALER  TWINE.  Sen.  Butler,  Nebr.,  exp^fiB^d  the  use  of  and  the  need  for  duty  free 
baler  twine  (pp*  7310—1) . 

SUGAR  CANE  PAYMENTS.  The  Banking  and  CurrenlSt  Committee  approved  for  reporting 
(but  did  not  actually  report)  Jf.R.  517^*  to  nythorize  CCC  to  make  adjustment 
payments  to  certain  produce^' of  cable  sugar  in\uerto  Rico -and  Hawaii  (p.E592)  • 

FOREST  LANES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  for  reporting  (but 
did  not  actually  rcportVn.R.  6ll3»  to  transfer  ceri^in  land  in  Langdale  County, 

-■M.I.C.  ...r  .  ..-fchQ-IL.fi— Vp. 

EMERGENCY  POWERS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6659*  to  extend  until 
June  3P»  19^9*  certain  allocation  and  export- import  control  powers  (pp.  7291-3). 


25.  LANE  TITLES.  Th6  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  ami ro vc d\f or  ‘rqiort ing  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  S.  24lS,  to  remove  the  10-year  limitation  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  titles  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  land  r,cquircd\^y  the  U.S. 

(p.  E592). 

MINERALS*  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  ’approved  for  reporting- (but 
did  nojfe"’ actually  report)  H.R.  4o'56,  to  delay  liquidation  of  mineral  rights  re¬ 
served  to  the  U.S.  as  required  by  the  Farmers1  Home  administration  -^ct  1946 

(py*592). 


IS0NNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend1 
rnent  S*  2517*  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  benefits  t<? 
survivors  of  employees  who  had  leave  to  cover  the  period  subsequent  to  death 

to  Mar.  1,  194S“ ( S.Rept .  l46S)  (p.  7307)* 


2£\  GRAZING  LANDS.!  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
inendnent  H.R.  6073»  provide  for*  the  acquisition  of  land  *for  grazing  and? 


ited  purposes  ( S.Rept.  1U97)  (p.7307)»  - 


LTION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  withyfmendment 
to  provide  for  nonreimbursable  allocations  on  the  Carlsbad ^federal 
Lon  project  (S.Rept.  l49l);.H.R.  3213,  to  authorize  an  emergency  fund 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  payments  to  assure  continuous  operation  of 
its  irrigation  and  power  systems  ( S.Rept.  1U93)  *  and  S.  2171,  jc  promote  the 
interests  oio^the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  Idaho  C^.Rept»  1502)  (p. 

7307)* 


30.  SELECTIVE  SER-V I CeI\. Continued  debate  on  S.  2655*  the  selective  service  bill  (pni 

.  7312-26). 


31.  ALASKAN  DEVELOPMENT •  Received  from  the  Interior  De^irtment  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  to  authorize  \oprogrnm  of  useful  publie  works  for  the  development  of 
Alaska;  to  Interior  and  Inmxlar  Affairs  Committee  (p.  7306) 


32.  AUDITING.  Received  the  GAO  au%t  of  the  Hom^Owners’  Loan  Corporation  for  the 

fiscal  year  1947;  to  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee (p.7306)l 


33 •  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Pa.ssed,  jH~6,  witH^m^fidment s  H.J.Res.  296,  maintaining  the 
status- quo  of  cortain  social  socuritjfcfbenefits  (pp,  7290-1,  7294-306). 


34.  RECESSED  until  Mon.,  June  7  (p*  73^)  * 

LLS  INTRCDUC 


35-  FLOOD  CONTROL.  S.  2ol4,  bv^^cn.  Myers,  Pa.,  to%ruthori ze  the  construction  o’f 

flood-control  works  in  t$o  vicinity  of  Bradford,***^.  To  Public  Works  Committee, 

.  (p.  730S.) 


36.  RELIEE.  S.J.Res.  22$,  by  Sen.  Magnuson,  Wash.,  authorising  and  providing  appro¬ 
priations  for  disaster  relief.  To  Appropriations  Conmr^ee.  (p.  73OS.)  Re¬ 
marks  of  author  ,/pn.  73^3 — 9)  - 


37*  HEALTH.  S.  Ita®.  249,. by  Sen.  Smith,  II. J,  (for  himself  and  ot^rs),.  to  continue 
the  study  jif  the  health  problems  of  the  Nation.  To  Labor  ancf^Publ ic  Welfare 
Committees  (p*  7309* ) 


Jr 


3o.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  II. J. Res.  420,  by  Rep.  O’Hara,  Minn.,  to  authorize  a 

exceed  $S0, Of 0,000  to  provide  adequate  protection  from  flooding  of  tf 
so?a  River  in  the  Minnesota  River  Valley.  To  Public  Works  Committee. 


not  to 
Minnc- 

L-  7393  •) 


ITEMS  IN  APPEND I] 


.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Maybank,  S.C.,  inserted  the  statement  of  W.P.  Jacobs- (Arne! 
ican  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Assn.)  in  favor  qf  H.R.  6556,  to  extend  the  Trade 

AWnrfflin. 


Wiwr—iUMi 


4o.  EMERGENCY  CONTROLS;  FERTILIZERS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Wolcott,  Mich., 

explaining,  together  with  others,  the  possible  effects  on  the  fertilizer  situa- , 
tion  of  the  amendment  to  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  to  require  the  Apny  Department 
to  supply  50$  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for  shipment  to  nonoccupied  areas 
(p.  A3711). 
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out  that  those  two  friends,  the  State 
government  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  not  taking  care  of  them  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  actual  needs  because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Our  aged  citizens  are  helpless,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  their  helplessness 
insofar  as  we  have  undertaken  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  caring  for  them.  Had  we 
not  done  so,  they  would  have  been  cared 
for  by  other  methods,  methods  by  which 
they  were  cared  for  prior  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  social-security  program. 

This  responsibility  Is  a  grave  one.  We 
do  not  give  it  sufficienV.consideration  in 
the  Senate.  It  seems  that  every  time  a 
Senator  who  is  deeply  invested  in  the 
subject  wants  to  give  consideration  to 
increasing  old-age  pensions  the  time  is 
limited  or  other  Senators  clainS^hat  the 
subject  is  not  germane  to  the  blunder 
consideration.  If  bills  are  introduced 
they  fail  to  get  through  thp  commit 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  very 
ous  not  only  with  the  aged  persons 
with  all  other  classes  of  people  in  foreign' 
countries.  That  is  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress.  We  give 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries. 
When  the  Marshall  plan  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate,  on  March  13, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  an  increase  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  our  own  country  in  exactly  the,  same 
amount  that  our  Government  was  giv¬ 
ing  to  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  food  subsidy  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Great  Britain.  I  produced  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  showing  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  issuing  a  food  subsidy  which 
amounted  to  70  cents  a  day  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  totaled  $21  a  month.  That  was  un¬ 
disputed.  Twenty-one  dollars  a  month 
of  our  tax  dollars  went  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  citizen  of  Great  Britain — not  only  to 
the  aged  citizens,  the  blind,  and  the  de¬ 
pendent  children,  but  to  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens.  It  went  to  everyone,  regardless  of 
his  financial  status  or  age,  from  the  day- 
old  babe  to  the  oldest  person  living. 

Inasmuch  as  we  were  about  to  pass 
that  multibillion-dollar  bill,  designed  to 
deal  generously  with  the  citizens  of* a 
foreign  country  wit^dsgference  to  food 
subsidies,  I  thoughtHve  might  at  the 
same  time  consider  augmenting  the^ood 
bills  of  our  own  aged  citizens,  there¬ 
fore  I  offered  the  amendment  taAvhich  I 
have  referred.  " 

The  estimate  given  to  me  a t  that  time 
by  the  Government  agency  was  that 
there  were  in  the  United  States  2,297,995 
aged  pioneer  citizens  d/iiwing  pensions. 
The  estimated  cost  ofrfiy  amendment,  to 
give  an  additional  $21  to  each  of  those 
persons,  would  ha/e  been  $600,000,000, 
which  was  a  verjf  small  amount  com¬ 
pared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we  were 
then  proposing  to  give  away  to  foreign 
countries.  It  was  stated  that  my 
amendmenlTwas  not  germane  to  the  then 
pending  mfeasure.  It  was  further  stated 
that  nur  amendment  was  one  which 
should  be  given  more  complete  consid¬ 
eration  by  some  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Although  those  criticisms  Of  my 
amendment  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  there  was  no  objection  to 


having  a  record  vote  taken,  and  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  was  taken  on  that  amend¬ 
ment  at  that  time.,  Only  13  Senators 
voted  for  the  amendment.  Seventy- 
three  Senators  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  ^Let  me  ask  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  Senator’s  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  am  not  offering  a 
substitute,  Mr.  President.  I  am  talking 
about  an  amendment  previously  offered 
to  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  the  Senator  offer¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
now  pending? 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  offering  this  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  because  of  the  limited  time  for 
debate.  I  should  like  very  much  to  offer 
the  amendment;  but  some  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  now  pending  have 
suggested  that  its  adoption  might  be  in- 
\  terfered  with  if  I  attempted  to  offer  a 
Substitute.  Certainly  I  do  not  wish 
d\  anything  on  the  floor  of  the  Sem 
which  will  interfere  with  the  adoption*  of  . 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  * 
from  ^Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland#  and 
other  Senators.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  th^enator  from  Te£as  has  ex 
pired. 

Mr.  O ’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senato?sirom  Arizona  if  I  may 
have  a  few  minutes  more. 

Mr.  McFARLANDi^  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  /whatever  additional 
time  he  desires.  ■' 

Mr.  O ’DANIEL.  Mr.  "president,  I  am 
simply  discussing  the  amendment  I  pre¬ 
viously  offered,  so  that  alk  may  know 
that  I  am /n  favor  of  goingtnuch  fur¬ 
ther  witlyrespect  to  taking  car  A,  of  these 
destitute  and  aged  citizens  of  odx  coun¬ 
try  tjjan  is  proposed  to  be  done  under 
the  amendment  now  pending.  But  time 
dops  not  permit  me  to  go  further  with 
tlfe  matter  at  this  time. 

/  Consequently,  I  am  lending  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
which,  as  he  very  ably  stated  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  at  least 
half  a  loaf,  and  of  course  it  is  better 
to  take  half  a  loaf  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  a  whole  loaf. 

So  I  am  supporting  the  amendment, 
and  I  trust  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  realize  the  need  of  the  aged 
citizens  of  our  country  and  will  lend 
their  aid  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  yield  to  j 
some  Senator  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  : 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  no  Senator 
to  yield  to  at  the  present  time.  He  will 
be  very  glad  if  the  proponents  of  the 
McFarland  amendment  will  move  for¬ 
ward  with  it. 


Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
One  of  the  difficulties,  of  course,  in  view 
of  the  stipulation  that  a  vote  shall  be 
had  at  a  definite  time,  is  thaf/it  is  not 
always  possible  to  have  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  Senators  who  desire  to  speak. 

If  any  Senator  now  present  would  like 
to  speak  on  the  amendment,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  time  to  him. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  as  I  understand  it,  beginning  at 
1 :  30  all  amendments  which  have  been 
submitted,to  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
voted  upon.  Does  that  mean  that  if  a 
proposed  amendment  is  sent  to  the 
desk-^of  course,  we  cannot  call  it  up  until 
the  ..present  amendment  is  disposed  of — 
bi^t  if  an  additional  amendment  is  sent 
the  desk  and  is  there  at  1:30,  can  it 
considered  then? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  propose  any  amendment 
he  desires  to  propose,  and  it  will  be  laid 
down  at  1:  30,  subject  only  to  the  limi¬ 
tation  that  it  must  be  germane. 

Mr.  WHERRY,  Mr.  President,  if 
neither  of  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the 
time  wishes  to  use  any  of  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  them,  let  me  suggest  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  if  he  intends  to  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment,  he  might  do  so  now. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from'  West  Virginia  could  not 
do  so  without  a  release  of  time  to  him 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipals. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  care  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS  UNDER  SEC¬ 
OND  DECONTROL  ACT  OF  1947— CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  ready  a  conference  report  which  can 
be  handled  now,  if  both  parties  agree  to 
release  some  of  the  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  >  _ 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  How  much  time  will 
the  conference  report  take? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  must  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  had  suggested  that 
I  would  not  submit  the  conference  report 
on  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  until  the 
vote  had  been  taken  on  the  social-secu¬ 
rity  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Could  the  conference 
report  be  presented  now? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  how  much  time,  the  conference 
report  will  take? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recalls  that  under  a  similar  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  Senator  from  California 
once  arose  and  said  that  if  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  discussed,  he  would 
be  glad  to  speak  about  California,  where 
the  sun  sets  reluctantly.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  discussed,  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  nitrates  and 
nitrogenous  substitutes. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  this 
interesting  interlude?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  me  ask  how 
much  time  the  conference  report  will 
require. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  say  not 
more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Very  well;  I  yield 
that  much  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLANDERS  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6659)  to  continue  for  a  temporary  period 
certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decon¬ 
trol  Act  of  1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“That  subsection  (b)  of  section  1501  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  amended 
by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  (Public 
Law  188,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  as  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1948 
(Public  Law  427,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  striking  out  ‘May  31,  1948’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1949’. 
Subsection  (b)  (1)  (C)  of  such  section  1501 
is  hereby  repealed.  Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E) 
of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘and 
nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia),  in  any  form,  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizer  materials  required  for  such 
export:  Provided,  however,  That  50  per 
centum  of  the  export  requirements  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  fertilizer  materials  to  nonoccu- 
pied  areas  shall  be  supplied  out  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizer  materials  or  nitrogenous 
compounds  (including  anydrous  ammonia) 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  or  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  produce 
and  sell  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
and  nitrogenous  compounds  (including  an¬ 
hydrous  ammonia)  to  fill  such  50  per  centum 
of  such  export  requirements’.  Subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  1501  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘May  31,  1948’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1949’. 

“Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  the  close  of  May  31,  1948, 
and  all  regulations,  orders,  directives,  direc¬ 
tions,  requirements,  and  delegations  issued 
under  title  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act, 
1942,  as  amended,  which  were  in  effect  on 
May  21,  1948,  shall  be  in  effect  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  Act 
had  been  enacted  on  May  31,  1948,  and  any 
proceeding,  petition,  application,  or  appeal 
which  was  pending  on  May  31,  1948,  under 
such  title  III,  as  amended,  or  under  any  reg¬ 
ulation,  order,  directive,  or  direction  issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  shall 
be  effective  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  Act  had  been  enacted 
on  May  31,  1948:  Provided,  That  in  any  case 
in  which  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or  any 
regulation,  order,  directive,  direction,  or  re¬ 
quirement  issued  thereunder,  prescribes  any 
period  of  time  within  which  any  act  is  re¬ 
quired  or  permitted  to  be  done,  and  such 


period  had  commenced  but  had  not  expired 
on  May  31,  1948,  such  period  is  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  number  of  days  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  from  June  1,  1948,  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  both  inclusive: 
Provided  further.  That  no  act  or  transaction, 
or  omission  or  failure  to  act,  occurring  sub¬ 
sequent  to  May  31, 1948,  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or  of 
any  regulation,  order,  directive,  or  direction 
issued  thereunder.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders, 

C.  D.  Buck, 

Burnet  R.  Maybank, 

By  R.  E.  F. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 

Ralph  A.  Gamble, 

Frederick  C.  Smith, 

John  C.  Kunkel, 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  two  of  the  four  items 
in  respect  to  which  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  differed  from  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

First,  they  agreed  to  extend  the-  con¬ 
trol  period  to  June  30,  1949,  instead  of 
to  February  28,  1949. 

Second,  they  agreed  not  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  existing  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  use  price 
criteria  in  the  licensing  of  exports. 

After  full  discussion,  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  two  points 
in  dispute. 

The  general  effect  of  the  House  pro¬ 
visions  on  those  two  points  is  as  follows: 

First,  they  remove  as  of  the  close  of 
May ‘31,  1948,  controls  over  cinchona 
bark  and  quinidine  which  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
of  1942,  as  amended  by  the  Second  De¬ 
control  Act  of  1947  and  by  Public  Law  427, 
Eightieth  Congress,  approved  February 
28,  1948. 

Second,  under  existing  law  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  exercise  import  con¬ 
trols  over  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials 
and  to  establish  priority  in  production 
and  delivery  of  such  materials  for  export. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  agreed  upon  in  con¬ 
ference  would  be  to  add  to  such  author¬ 
ity  the  power  to  exercise  controls  over 
nitrogenous  compounds,  including  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia,  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  delivery  of  the  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  materials  required  for  export. 
The  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  conference 
would  also  require  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  supply  50  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
port  requirements  of  nitrogenous  fertili¬ 
zer  materials  to  nonoccupied  areas  out  of 
such  materials  or  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds,  including  anhydrous  ammonia, 
produced  in  plants  operated  by  or  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Under  the 


bill  agreed  upon  in  conference  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  is  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  to  produce  and  sell  the  nitroge¬ 
nous  fertilizer  materials  and  nitrogenous 
compounds,  including  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia,  required  to  fill  50  percent  of  the 
export  requirements  to  nonoccupied 
areas. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  control 
powers  to  which  the  bill  relates,  with  the 
exception  of  those  dealing  with  the  use 
of  transportation  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  by  rail  carriers,  expired  at  the  close 
of  May  31,  1948,  a  new  section  was  added 
to  the  bill  to  provide  that  this  bill,  when 
and  if  enacted  into  law,  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  close  of  May  31,  1948,  except 
that  this  provision  making  the  legisla¬ 
tion  retroactive  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  subjecting  to  criminal  penalties  any 
person  who  has  acted  during  the  period 
between  the  close  of  May  31,  1948,  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  in 
effect  on  May  31,  1948. 

The  Senate  conferees  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  have  obtained  the  best 
compromise  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  recommend  immediate 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  had  a  meeting  in  his  of¬ 
fice  this  morning,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Army  and  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  various  persons 
interested  in  promoting  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  fertilizer  material.  From 
that  discussion  I  received  the  impression 
that  the  Army  would  really  do  something 
about  increasing  production.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct.  The  Army  now 
say  they  are  able  to  produce  the  50  per¬ 
cent,  but  that  they  will  require  an  au¬ 
thorization,  not  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation,  but  for  a  transfer  of  ap¬ 
propriation,  which  will  come  before  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

T&r.  MAYBANK.  Was  not  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott],  present 
at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  was  present, 
and  was  a  party  to  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  He  was  a  party  to 
the  negotiations,  and  is  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  supply  of  nitrates  can 
be  increased. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an¬ 
other  question.  I  understand  that  for 
every  ton  of  nitrogen  the  Army  may  pro¬ 
duce  to  be  sent  to  ERP  or  to  the  oc¬ 
cupied  and  unoccupied  areas  of  Europe, 
and  for  every  ton  we  manufacture  in 
this  country,  we  expect  a  ton  of  nitrates 
to  be  imported  into  this  country  from 
Chile.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  this  measure  protects  the 
supply  of  nitrates  to  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.  To  the  American 
farmer? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  To  the  American 
farmer;  yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  further  observation,  which  is  that 
in  the  report  on  the  House  bill  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  distribution  of  tin  should 
be  made  equitably,  and  that  has  refer¬ 
ence,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  makers  of  tin  for  steel 
wire  that  they  are  not  being  given  ade¬ 
quate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

MORAL'  REARMAMENT  CONFERENCE— AD¬ 
DRESS  BY  DR.  FRANK  D.  BUCHMAN 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President - 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
"the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN,  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  CAIN.  About  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
that  much  time. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  am  permitted  to  submit  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  should  first  like  very  briefly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  unique 
international  conference  now  in  session 
in  California.  I  refer  to  the  world  as¬ 
sembly  for  ideological  preparedness  be¬ 
ing  held  in  connection  with  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  moral  rearmament.  It 
opened  last  night  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl 
and  will  continue  next  week  in  the  Mis- 
sion  Inn  in  Riverside.  The  United 
States  Congress  is  being  represented  by 
Representative  Anton  J.  Johnson,  of 
Illinois. 

We  on  the  west  coast  are  particularly 
proud  and  pleased  that  our  section  of  the 
country  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of 
this  significant  assembly. 

I  am  also  happy  to  say  that  the  states¬ 
men  from  other  countries  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
this  assembly  were  invited  by  a  group 
of  82  Senators  and  Representatives,  in¬ 
cluding  myself.  Several  of  our  ofl^es 
have  been  flooded  with  cabled  replies 
from  national  leaders  in  a  score  o$:Coun- 
tries,  giving  graphic  evidence  iff  their 
conviction  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
world  force  in  inspiring  the  democratic 
countries  with  a  unifying  ijjbology. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  President,  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Displaced  Persons 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  observe  in 
Europe  the  work  of 'moral  rearmament 
at  first  hand.  My,  colleagues  and  I  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  story 
told  us  by  a  grdup  of  British  miners  of 
the  marked  increase  in  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  areas  where  MR  A  had 
been  at  wprk  in  providing  a  new  incen¬ 
tive  and  ^heightening  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  oij  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management.  Their  work  in  the  field  of 
cementing  the  relations  between  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  also  has  been  remarkable. 

The  initiator  of  this  world-wide  pro¬ 
gram  is  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman.  To¬ 


morrow  marks  the  seventieth  birthday 
of  this  great  America  who  perhaps  as 
much  as  any  other  citizen  of  our  country, 
has  fought  through  the  years  to  give  the 
best  of  our  American  heritage  and  an 
awakened  sense  of  Christian  democracy 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  the  address  which  Dr. 
Buchman  delivered  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  world  assembly  before  an 
(audience  of  30,000  people  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Bowl  last  night  and  which  has  been 
broadcast  and  is  being  rebroadcast  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  The  address 
Is  entitled  “The  Answer  to  Any  Ism — 
feven  Materialism.’’ 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  ANSWER  TO  ANY  ISM - EVEN  MATERIALISM 

(World  broadcast  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buch¬ 
man  from  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  moral 
rearmament) 

Everywhere  men  long  for  peace  and  pre- 
for  war.  They  long  to  rebuild  and  pre  ' 
■to  destroy.  They  plan  for  new  prjjs- 
and  expect  fresh  disaster, 
is-the  missing  factor  in  the  plfyfning 
and  statesmanship  of  the  world  todky? 

It  is  oiq:  lack  of  an  ideology  for  democracy. 
We  say,  we  are  democrats,  wc^need  no 
ideology. 

So  we  try  to  meet  the  unh£d  plan  and 
passion  of  alien  ideologies  JPith  talk  and 
with  lip  service\Jo  high  idylls  and  with  a 
last  resort  to  force.  And  jfe  hope  to  live  as 
we  have  always  lived — selfishly,  comfortably, 
and  undisturbed. 

We  have  all  lived  Mo  long  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  imagining  Mat- security,  prosperity, 
comfort,  and  culture  are  Natural  to  man. 

We  forgot  th<y*sternal  struggle  between 
evil  and  good,  ifictory  in  which  brings  the 
blessings  of  security  and  prosperity.  But 
defeat  in  tlye  struggle,  and  even  ignorance 
of  it,  brings  poverty,  hunger,  slavery,  and 
death,  f 

It  takfe  more  than  diplomacy  to  Exorcise 
evil.  JJt  takes  more  than  lip  service  to  fight 
for  Cjcd.  Statesmen  talk  about  the  answer. 
The#  talk  of  union.  But  disunity  in- 
cjpases.  They  talk  of  moral  values.  But 
immoral  policies  prevail.  They  use  these, 
ywords  which  the  hard  logic  of  events  has 
f  proved  true.  But  it  remains  words.  These 
men  do  not  face  the  cost  in  their  own  lives 
and  the  life  of  their  nations  of  giving  an 
answer. 

An  extreme  of  evil  must  be  met  with  an 
extreme  of  good.  A  fanatical  following  of 
evil  by  a  passionate  pursuit  of  good. 

Only  a  passion  can  cure  a  passion.  And 
only  a  superior  world-arching  ideology  can 
cure  a  world  divided  by  warring  ideologies. 

We  Americans  have  been  lulled  into  a 
false  security  by  believing  that  all  the  “isms" 
are  across  the  sea. 

Isms  grow  from  unsolved  problems  in 
the  life  of  men  and  nations.  One  man’s 
hate  kindles  a  million  hates.  One  man’s/ 
suspicion  explodes  a  million  suspicions.  It 
spreads  like  a  prairie  fire,  or  it  creeps  like 
a  flame  underground  to  burst  out  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  a  hundred  places. 

Is  America  free  from  hates,  fears,  sus¬ 
picions,  greed? 

Why  is  our  record  of  broken  homes  so 
high?  How  about  industrial  strife? 

Are  we  victims  of  the  greatest  "ism”  of 
all?  Materialism. 

Is  materialism  the  mother  of  all  the 
isms?  Is  materialism  becoming  our  na¬ 
tional  ideology? 

We  stretch  out  generous  hands  to  help 
Europe  and  Asia  economically.  But  ma¬ 


terialism  frustrates  our  best  intentions. 
Prices  rise,  money  is  worth  less.  Troublesun 
industry  cut  down  the  supply  of  of  goods. 

■  At  the  moment  when  our  strength  most 
needed  abroad  we  may  find  ourselve/  in  our 
greatest  crisis. 

The  other  isms  are  bankinaf  on  that. 
They  wait  for  their  time.  Theg  know  that 
money,  food,  and  clothes  alona^will  not  save 
Europe;  that  material  thinga4nay  make  na¬ 
tions  just  strong  enough  tjybecome  tools  in 
their  ideological  conquest*4 of  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago  moral  rem-mament  was  born. 

What  have  we  learned  in  these  10  years? 

We  have  learned  Usat  democracy  without 
an  ideology  can  winra  war  but  cannot  build 
a  peace;  that  ideological  preparedness  is  the 
talk  of  the  whole  Nation,  and  that  the  one 
sure  basis  of  national  strength— moral,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  economic. 

Today  MBa  offers  the  democracies  and  the 
whole  world  the  superior  armament  of  an 
ideology^ without  which  armies  are  out¬ 
fought  jftnd  statesmen  are  outthought. 

MmeI  rearmament  has  grown  in  10  years 
to  fife  stature  of  a  world  answer  to  any  ism — 
ev^n  materialism.  In  the  words  of  a  British 
fal  miner,  "Moral  rearmament  is  the  answer 
to  every  ism  ever  invented.”  It  is  for  every¬ 
one,  everywhere.  It  has  restored  for  millions 
the  simple  sanctities  of  home  and  honor, 
and  given  hope  for  a  new  world.  It  has 
built  the  world  organism  that  can  make  a 
reality  of  this  hope. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  proven  facts  of  the  past 
12  months.  One  hundred  and  fifty  leading 
Germans  came  to  the  world  assembly  for 
moral  rearmament  in  Caux,  Switzer¬ 
land.  General  Clay  in  Berlin  and  Lord 
Pakenham  in  London  made  their  visit  possi¬ 
ble.  These  Germans  found  the  answer  to 
nihilism  and  to  an  ideologically  broken  na¬ 
tion.  An  allied  official,  military  governor  of 
Cologne  said,  “Moral  rearmament  is  the  ideal 
solution  for  Germany.”  A  leading  German 
Socialist,  a  former  minister-president  said, 
“If  Europe  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  saved 
in  the  spirt  of  moral  rearmament.” 

The  first  democratic  handbook  by  Germans 
giving  the  answering  ideology  was  produced 
by  ttiese  men.  It  is  going  out  far  and  wide 
even  behind  the  iron  curtain.  Sweden  gave 
100  tons  of  paper  because  she  saw  her  security 
lay  in  a  new  spirit  in  Germany. 

French  industry — battlefield  of  the  ideolo¬ 
gies — has  found  a  uniting  force.  An  em¬ 
ployer,  heading  an  organization  of  employ¬ 
ers  of  600,000  workers,  fought  labor.  The 
head  of  all  the  Socialist  women  of  France 
mistrusted  management.  These  two  saw  the 
new  battle  line — for  or  against  democ¬ 
racy’s  inspired  ideology.  They  met.  They 
changed.  They  apologized,  and  are  working 
together.  Thousands  rally  to  them.  They 
spesik  not  of  revolution,  not  of  reaction,  but 
of  renaissance — the  rebirth  of  a  nation,  the 
rebirth* ;-of  a  continent. 

Italy— focus  of  an  anxious  world.  Two 
hundred  Italians  including  26  members  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  from  5  different 
parties  came  to  the  moral  rearmament  con¬ 
ference  last  summer.  The  Christian  Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Socialist  learned  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  A  Socialist  said,  “It  is  a  miracle. 
Our  parties  can  get  together  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have.”  Is  thSt  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Italian  elections?” 

Britain — production  tis  returning.  But 
what  is  her  greatest  problem  today?  Ater 
seeing  the  moral-rearmament  program  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Britain  a  min'e^  manager  said, 
“Moral  rearmament  fills  the  emptiness  and 
gives  the  dynamic  we  need.”  Lord  Nuffield, 
the  genius  of  Britain’s  automobile  industry, 
sent  this  message  to  the  moral-rearmament 
program  at  the  time  of  the  British  Industries 
Fair,  “We  must  be  prepared  to  face  man¬ 
made  problems  which  beset  us  by  bringing 
into  our  personal,  family,  and  industrial  lives 
in  full  measure  the  principles  of  truth,  in¬ 
tegrity,  unselfishness,  and  compassionate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  other  man’s  problems.”-'', 
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What  is  the  common  factor  in  all  this  good 
news?  It  is  union — the  almost  forgotten 
solution  to  all  our  problems  today. 

Division  is  the  mark  of  our  age.  Division 
in  the  heart.  Division  in  the  home.  Division 
in  industry.  Division  in  the  nation.  Divi¬ 
sion  between  nations. 

Union  is  our  instant  need. 

Division  is  the  work  of  human  pride,  hate, 
lust,  fear,  greed. 

Division  is  the  trade-mark  of  materialism. 

Union  is  the  gBace  of  rebirth.  We  have 
lost  the  art  of  uniting  because  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  secret  oUfchange  and  rebirth. 

Moral  rearmament  Ik  the  good  road  of  an 
ideology  inspired  by  God^upon  which  all  can 
unite. 

Catholic,  Jew,  and  ProtesWnt,  Hindu,  Mos¬ 
lem,  Buddhist,  and  Confuc%nist — all  find 
they  can  travel  along  this  goocwpad  together. 
It  lifts  them  above  their  differences  to  the 
level  of  a  superior  ideology. 

I  called  on  a  great  leader  in  hfa  time  of 
deep  sorrow.  He  gave  me  these  words  of 
Fulton  Sheen,  “What  the  world  needSStoday 
is  not  to  plead  for  religious  unity  so  much  as 
to  plead  for  the  unity  of  religious  peo 
Those  are  the  words  of  a  great  Cathc? 
leader. 


True,  the  President  says  they  may  have  na¬ 
tional  repercussions.  Economists  give  us 
grave  warnings.  But  do  we  see  that  strikes 
can  be  the  entrance  for  one  of  the  “isms”? 
Is  it  materialism  in  the  thinking  and  living 
of  both  management  and  labor — and  of  you 
and  me? 

Think  of .  America  destroying  herself  with 
the  very  thing  she  condemns  in  others. 

And  how  about  France?  Italy?  The  Po 
Valley?  Do  they  understand  the  language 
of  an  answer  to  strikes? 

And  what  does  the  employer  say?  The 
representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  aircraft 
manufacturers  in  California  told  us,  “Until  I 
saw  your  work,  I  thought  the  answer  to 
materialism  was  dead  with  St.  Francis.” 

Now  make  no  mistake.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  message  will  be  wholly  popular.  It  stirs 
the  conscience.  That  is  uncomfortable.  It 
will  always  be  open  to  misinterpretation  by 
those  who  wish  to  escape  it.  But  it  comes 
as  illumination  to  those  who  are  ready. 

Let  me  tell  how  it  came  to  me.  Just  40 
years  ago  I  was  divided.  Just  as  nations 
today  are  divided.  Materialism  was  winning 
its  battle  in  my  heart.  I  went  to  Europe  to 
try  to  escape.  But  my  battle  came  with  me 


_  •  One  day,  in  England,  God  showed  me  thp  enst 

^  pristine  contribution  in\  of  my  pride  and  my  materialism.  I  admitted  / 
?.»Te^01dS  °f  the  great  prophet  leader  Isaiah,  ut.  That  is  the  first  step.  Get  honest  / 
“Nations  shall  run  unto  thee  because  of  the  j  -  -  -  ^  * 


Lord  thy  God,”  and  “Great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children.”  And  in  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  “Great  peace  have  they  which  love 
Thy  law;  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.” 

And  what  does  Islam  say?  The  Foreign 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan, 
sent  me  this  word,  “Among  my  friends  of 
MRA  I  have  been  delighted  to  observe  the 
constant  striving  after  discovering  God’s 
plan  and  purpose  and  putting  their  lives  in 
accord  with  it.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
only  through  sincere  and  sustained  effort  in 
that  direction  that  mankind  can  win  through 
to  its  true  redemption.” 

Is  that  the  medium  of  approach  for  the 
Palestine  problem? 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  these  great  truths  lost 
in  prejudice.  “Behold  how  these  brethren 
fight  one  another”  says  the  world.  But  it 
should  be,  “Behold  how  these  brothers 'love 
one  another.”  * 

The  Bishop  of  Tammerfors  in  Finland 
came  to  see  that  great  ideological  play  “The 
Forgotten  Factor”  in  his  own  land  and  lan¬ 
guage.  He  was  afraid  a  play  might  not  be 
the  right  medium.  He  came.  He  wept.  He 
said,  “This  must  go  to  everyone.”  After  the 
first  act  he  telephoned  a  well-known  indus¬ 
trialist  who  came  straight  to  the  theater.  As 
a  result  the  cast  was  asked  to  show  the  play/ 
for  a  whole  month.  jP 

What  a  joy  must  have  possessed  .tills 
bishop  who  leerly  and  almost  against5  his 
will  decided  to  come,  and  found  the  tljlng  he 
most  longed  for  for  his  nation — ail  over¬ 
arching  ideology.  JT 

And  what  does  India  say?  Tjaie  Minister 
of  Labor  in  Bombay  Provincial  -Government 
took  this  word  back  to  the  Readers  of  his 
country  and  to  the  millions  of  India’s  work¬ 
ers,  “Here  is  the  force  that  can  change  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  and  all  tjjfit  is  wrecking  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  people.  Until  I  met  moral 
rearmament  I  had  not  felt  confident  that 
there  was  an  idea  which  could  be  applied 
universally  as  an  adequate  answer.” 

Labor  here  in  California  says  the  same. 
They  see  this  great  principle  of  changing 
and  uniting  on  the  level  of  an  answering 
ideology,  it  led  a  group  of  labor  leaders  to 
go  to  management  and  offer  their  services 
free  for  the  Aiming  of  our  play  The  Good 
Road.  I  didn’t  ask  them  to  do  it.  Thev 
saw  a  tremendous  part  they  could  play  and 
nt™nt0£K  the  lnltlative-  Isn’t  this  the  freer 

rlTt?er.i m  which  we  a11  need  to  move? 
Isn  t  this  the  dignity  of  labor? 

rvJhink  0f  strlkes  today;  75,000  men— 100,- 
000  men.  No  one  thinks  much  about  strikes. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ths 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recognig 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  Presidjfit,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  please,  to  my  openingiemarks. 

On  March  4  of  this  year  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  226#?  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  S^urity  Act  in 
order  to  reduce  the  quaBfying  age  for 
old-age  and  survivors’  i/surance  benefits 
to  60  and  broaden  th^old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors’  insurance  syjdjfem  to  include  bene¬ 
fits  on  account  of^Hisability,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  bill  has  a  twofold  purpose.  Its  first 
purpose  is  t </  reduce  the  pension  age 
limit  from  J5  to  60.  The  second  pur¬ 
pose  is  tojwrite  into  the  social-security 
law  an  eatirely  new  feature  which  would 
permitihe  payment  of  disability  benefits 
to  persons  who  become  disabled  at  any 
age^ 

r  can  well  understand  that,  as  to  the 
:c°nd  part  of  the  bill,  it  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  probably  much 
*Y“"  mo,  Honest.  r  information,  together  with  recasting  of 

said,  “Sorry”— first  to  God,  then  to  those  the  law.  As  to  the  first  part,  it  is  quite 

ad  wroneed.  That  is  the  seermrt  «t.»n  simple,  substituting  the  figure  “60”  for 

“65.”  So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  morn¬ 
ing  certain  very  pertinent  facts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  phase  of  social  security  and 
to  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  reserve  fund  under  social  secu¬ 
rity  has  at  this  time  in  excess  of  $9,500,- 
000,000,  I  am  informed.  Seven  hundred 
and  two  thousand  persons  are  currently 
receiving  old-age  benefits.  Approxi¬ 
mately  880,000  additional  persons  are 
eligible,  but  they  have  not  chosen  to 
accept  retirement  benefits.  A  lowering 
of  the  age  limit  to  60  would  make  an 
addition  of  approximately  1,000,000  men 
and  women  eligible  for  old-age  benefits-. 

I  should  like  to  address  some  remarks 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee — 
we  have  discussed  this  subject  before 
upon  the  floor— with  respect  to  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  which  would  lower 
-he  age  limit  from  65  to  60  years.  The 
|int  resolution  now  under  consideration 
oses  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
respect  of  certain  employment  taxes  and 
socia\security  benefits  pending  action 


I  h£d  wronged.  That  is  the  second  step,/ 

I%arned  to  listen  to  God.  I  acceptedAtis 
comrftjUsion  to  bring  an  answer  to  men  and 
national  That  is  the  third  step. 

God  ia^alling  men  everywhere  to’  be  the 
instruments  of  union.  It  comes  oft  by  con¬ 
ferences,  by  laws,  not  by  resolutions  and 
pious  hopes,  %ut  by  change.  / 

Change  is  ’tbe  heart  of”'  the  superior 
ideology. 

As  individuals  change,  a, new  climate  comes 
to  the  Nation’s  life/-*.  As  leaders  change,  poli 
cies  become  inspiredWnd  the  Nation’s  life 
blood  flows  again.  A  statesmen  change,  the 
fear  of  war  and  cMos\rill  lift.  The  most 
difficult  will  respond  to  tW  firm,  united  but 
humble  voice  of  reborn  democracy. 

Why  should jrthere  be  catastrophe  again 
when,  with  God,  renaissances  inevitable? 

This  is  the  new  pattern  of  frtttdom  for  all 
nations.  Shall  it  be  a  new  Dafck  Age  for 
Europe  and  the  world?  Or  shall  i^fee  world¬ 
wide  renaissance  of  the  moral  andltoiritual 
forces/1  everywhere,  bursting  into  life  and 
bringing  at  the  last  moment  a  miradle  to 
mankind?  > 

Which  shall  it  be?  The  decision  lies 
,-your  hands. 

*  MAINTENANCE  OF  STATUS  QUO  OF  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  TAXES  AND  SOCIAL- 

SECURITY  BENEFITS 

■the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  296)  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  respect  to 
certain  employment  taxes  and  social- 
security  benefits  pending  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  extended  social-security  cover¬ 
age. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  May  I  ask  for  how 
long,  please? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  should  like 
about  15  minutes,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Or  less,  if  that  is 
transgressing  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  the  Senator 
attempt  to  confine  himself  to  10  minutes? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  do  that. 


by  Coiteress  on  extended  social -security 
coverages.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  very  %rst  subjects  which  should  be 
considered>ynder  this  resolution  is  a 
change  of  aga  limitation.  We  are  find¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country  that  in 
many  employments  men  and  women  are 
often  worn  out  and  become  frail  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  65.  They  cannot 
carry  on.  The  amendment  would  not 
require  anyone  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
65.  Those  who  were  blessed  with  health 
and  strength  could  continue  their  em¬ 
ployment;  but  there  are  many,  particu¬ 
larly  in  industries  whibh  a\  very  ex¬ 
acting  with  respect  to  physicafc^trength, 
such  as  the  mining  of  coal,  work, in  steel 
mills,  and  other  heavy  industries,  who 
find  themselves  broken  in  strengtf*  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  age  of  65.  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  we  carry  on  this  plan  to 
care  for  the  aged— and  age  is  never  the 
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and  article  1  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
prohibits  bills  of  attainder, 

I  have  studied  this  bill  carefully  and  also 
the  debate  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  am  much  impressed  by  many 
of  the  arguments  presented  by  the  Congress¬ 
men  who  opposed  the  bill. 

I  agree  with  those  who  said  that  this  bill 
represents  a  grave  danger  to  the  working  j 
men  and  women  of  our  country.  I  espe¬ 
cially  agree  witli  those  who  asked  why  we 
don’t  spend  as  much  time  praising  our  form 
of  government  as  we  do  denouncing  com¬ 
munism — and  those  Who  said  why  don’t  we 
do  something  about  the  things  that  may 
cause  the  spread  of  communism.  I  agree  ; 
with  those  who  said  this  is  not  a  good  bill 
because  it  is  the  same  kind  of  legislation  that 
drove  Roger  Williams  out  oh.  Massachusetts 
into  Rhode  Island  300  years  ago. 

It  is  the  kind  of  law  that  not  duly  seeks  to  ! 
legislate  how  men  shall  think,  but  it  also 
places  inordinate  power  into  the  bands  of 
nonelective  officials.  It  even  condemns  in  . 
advance  people  who,  for  example,  may  wish 
to  band  together  to  work  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bill  should  it  become  law.  Under  'its 
broad  and  general  terms  about  persons  wnt^ 
in  any  manner  do  one  thing  or  another — 
what  Ms  to  prevent  administrators  of  this 
law  to  declare  an  organization  called  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Repeal  the  Mundt-Nixon  Law  a 
Communist-front  organization  and  require  , 
it  to  register  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  ■ 
But  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  arguments  • 
that  most  impressed  me  with  regard  to  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill  were  those  advanced  by  a 
great  patriot  and  an  able  lawyer — Mayor  ’ 
William  O’Dwyer,  of  New  York  City.  They 
were  sober  and  intelligent  arguments.  They  , 
were  good  American  arguments 
said  he  considers  this  bill  a  ‘‘dangerous  short-  < 
cut  to  thought  control  and  police-state  regu¬ 
lation”  because  it  would  establish  the  un¬ 
democratic  and  dangerous  principal  of  guilt  'j, 
by  association  without  proof  of  actual  guilty  - 
He  pointed  out  that  it  empowers  a  Govern-  , 
ment  officer  to  determine  the  subversiveness  i 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Hart,  from  the  Commerce 
Department,  who  will  administer  this  act, 
and  he  expressed  great  interest  in  seeing 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  controversial  provision  in  this  bill 
and  one  that  seems  to  be  of  much  inter¬ 
est  to  a  majority  of  the  Members  was 
with  respect  to  the  fertilizer  control. 

As  stated  in  the  conference  statement, 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  prevailed, 
and  the  language  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ference  was,  in  substance,  the  language 
agreed  to  by  the  House  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  conference  report  is  a  very  happy 
solution  of  the  problem  submitted  to 
O’Dwyer  |  the  conferees.  The  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terials  for  export  to  nonoccupied  areas 
shall  be  furnished  by  plants  operated  by 
the  Army  will  release,  I  am  informed, 
30,500  tons  of  pure  nitrogen  which  will 
eventually  mean  95,000  tons  of  am¬ 
or  disloyalty  of  any  political,  civic,  or /re- |  monium  nitrate  or  about  150,000  tons 
ligious  organization.  0f  ammonium  sulphate  or  about  190,000 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  went  Mill  furttiM  and  tons  o(  sodlum  nitrate  or  about  750.000 

r,^Son‘  r&rj .  ““  v  roent  f,cr- 

with  his  fellow  Catholic  War'Veterans  who  tilizer  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
criticized  him  for  opposing  the  Mundt  bill,  i  which  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  them  in 
He  reminded  them  of  some  of  the  anti-  the  present  predicament  in  which  they 
Catholic  intolerance  that  has  existed  and  ,  find  themselves. 


ponents,  if  we  do  not  lose  the  conviction 
that  here  in  the  United  States — with  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  democracy  for  all,  with 

absolute  faith  in  democracy — with  complete  ,  ,.  ,  ......  ,  .  , 

freedom  from  fear — we  can  keep  qiirs  the  that  adequate  fertilizer  materials  were 
greatest  and  freest  country  in  the  world.  furnished  to  our  farmers.  I  believe  we 

l  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill 
as  represented  by  the  conference  report 
will  result  in  giving  the  farmers  as  near 
their  requirements  as  possible  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fertilizer  problem.  How 
soon  will  this  relief  be  effective  as  far 
as  the  domestic  supply  of  fertilizer  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  it  should 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  fertilizer  to  the  American 
farmer.  The  effect  perhaps  will  not  be 
felt  in  its  fullness  for  a  matter  of  2  or 
3  months,  but  surely  it  should  ease  the 
situation  immediately. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does  mean  the  re¬ 
opening  of  these  Government  plants? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  We  have  urged  the 
expansion  of  production  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plants,  or  plants  which  would  be 
operated  by  or  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  I  think  it  will  have  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  availability  of 
fertilizer  for  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  '  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers,  where  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  made: 

It  is  intended  that  in  the  exercise  of  the 
distribution  and  use  controls  under  this 
legislation,  fair  and  equitable  allocations 
shall  be  made. 


still  exists  in  our  country.  To  them  he  said : 
“It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  a  situation 
where  a  Ku  Klux  administrate^  in  some  local 
community  that  is  hostile  po  the  Catholic 
minority,  might  declare  a /Catholic  organ-  ] 
ization  subversive,  disloyal/' or  subservient  to  j 
a  foreign  domination.  This  may  sound  im¬ 
possible,  but  the  proposed  bill  opens  the  door 
and  opens  the  door  wicjfe,  to  just  such  fan-  7 
tastic  possibilities.” 

As  a  member  of  a  chtirch  which  has  known 
persecution  even  in’  this  free  country,  I 
understand  something  of  what  O'Dwyer  , 
warned  against. 

In  conclusion,  I  Would  like  to  call  attention 
to  another  fact  that  has  been  made  very  well 


This  amendment  was  in  the  House  bill, 
and  no  provision  on  the  subject  was  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  concurred 
in  this  provision  and  I  think  we  brought 
back  a  conference  report  that  we  can 
unqualifiedly  commend  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPENCE.  1  yield. 

Mi’.  PICKETT.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  conference  report  as  in¬ 
terpreted  in  his  statement  in  reference 
known  in  the  discussion  for  and  against  the  '  to  the  fertilizer  situation  mean  that  there 
Mundt  bill.  There  are  already  some  27  laws  is  going  to  be  no  disturbance  of  the  do- 
""  •  mestic  aiiocation  of  the  production  of 


The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  difficulties  of  steel-wire 
users  of  tin,  and  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  most 
courteous  in  their  consideration  of  the 
problem  facing  that  segment  of  industry. 

Is  my  interpretation  correct  that  the 
managers  intended  to  indicate  that  fair 
and  equitable  allocations  should  apply  to 
the  users  of  tin  in  the  steel-wire  industry? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Most  decidedly;  and 
the  gentleman’s  problem  was  before  the 
conference  in  respect  to  steel  wire.  I 
might  say  that  this  language  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  agreed  upon  in  consequence  of 
the  discussion  which  we  had  in  rela¬ 
tion  the  gentleman’s  problem. 


on  our  statute  books  directed  against  the 
evils  which  the  supporters  of  the  Mundt  bill 
say  we  must  be  protected.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  ^here  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
passing  a/twenty-eighth  law.  On  the  con-  ; 
trary,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  of 


fertilizer  over  what  now  exists?  And  if 
it  means  further  that  the  requirements 
for  foreign  export  are  going  to  be  made 
up  by  the  production  that  is  required  of 


losing  a'  great  deal,  if  we  do  pass  the  law.  \  the  Army  operated  and  owned  plants 


Redeem  Lincoln’s  Fail 

the  Peop' 

EXTENSION  OP 


the  Wisdom  of 


We  shall  be  losing  much  of  our  proud  heri¬ 
tage  as  free  men,  dedicated  to  building  and 
strengthening  a  country  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  political  rights  and  freedoms  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Our  country  must  never  fear  ideas — new  or 
old.  Our  country  must  pot  fear  the  idealism 
of  our  own  great  revolution.  We  don’t  need 
restrictive  laws  directed  against  political  op- 


mentioned  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  provisions  of  the 
amendment  do  not  categorically  answer 
affirmatively  the  question  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
going  to  be  administered  in  a  liberal 
spirit  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
farmers.  We  had  before  the  committee 
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Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  or-< 
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the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edito¬ 
rial  from  the  Times-Herald  of  June  4: 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  last  week  politely 
turned,  down  a  formal  request  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  appropriations  committee  to  come  to 
Washington  this  week  and  give  Congress  the 
benefit  of  ' his  views  on  how  much  money 
should  and  Should  not  be  given  to  the  armed 
forces.  \ 

The  supreme' .allied  commander  in  Japan 
said  in  his  note  b|  refusal  that  if  he  should 
return  to  the  United  States  before  the  Presi¬ 
dential  nominating  Conventions  he  would  in¬ 
evitably  get  mixed  up  in  political  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  he  wanted 
none  of  that.  \ 

Now,  the  Senate  committee  has  virtually 
decided  to  respect  Gene'll  MacArthur’s 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  notary  to  turn  its 
previous  request  into  an  Arrruk  order  which 
the  hero  of  the  Japanese  war  would  have  to 
obey.  ^ 

What  we’ve  been  getting  around>U>  is  the 
fact  that  in  his  statement  of  last  weik  Mac¬ 
Arthur  wound  up  with  this  sentenced 

“Indeed,  were  I  permitted  to  give  but\one 
word  of  advice  toward  the  safeguard  of  \ 
tional  interest,  I  should  elect  to  urge  thL, 
we  reaffirm  the  basic  concepts  which  safely 
guarded  our  past,  and  above  all  else  re¬ 
deem  some  of  Lincoln’s  faith  in  the  wis- 
dorrf  of  the  people.” 

To  which  we’d  reply:  General,  you  never 
made  a  wiser  remark. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  people,  within  certain  limita¬ 
tions  on  their  passions  and  impulses,  have 
a  right  to  make  their  own  mistakes.  In¬ 
herent  in  that  idea  is  the  belief  that  the 
people  will  eventully  arrive  at  sound  de¬ 
cisions. 

When  the  Democrats  took  over  the  White 
House  in  1933,  they  proceeded  to  give  this 
ancient  American  principle  a  kick  in  the 
teeth,  and  they  have  been  kicking  it  con¬ 
sistently  ever  since.  Tljeir  four  administra¬ 
tions  have  been  keynoted  by  Harry  L.  Hop¬ 
kins’  blat,  early  in  the  first,  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  are  too  damn  dumb  to  know  what 
is  good  for  them. 

This  idea  is  Communist  in  origin,  and  it  is 
practiced  consistently  by  the  Kremlin. 

President  Truman,  for  1948  election  pur¬ 
poses,  is  frantically  trying  to  disown  the 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  who  have 
been  lousing  up  Washington  since  1933.  But 
he  can’t  get  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  out  of 
positions  of  power,  because  they  have  had  a 
long  time  to  dig  in  and  camouflage  them¬ 
selves. 

It  follows  that  we’ll  never  beat  back  to  the  / 
Lincoln  idea  of  “trust  the  people”  with  the 
present  gang  in  charge  of  the  execute 
branch  of  the  Government.  Only  a  chapfre- 
over  to  a  Republican  President,  backed  Up  by 
a  Republican  Senate  and  House,  cap-  make 
that  reform  possible.  / 

Ahd  aside  to  the  GOP — how  abbut  ham¬ 
mering  on  the  Lincoln-MacArthyi^  idea  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  boys,  and  po&cticing  this 
‘trust  the  people”  preachment’  if  and  after 
you  win?  / 
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5®r.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ijKonomic  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  is  administering  the  European  re¬ 


covery  plan,  has  heretofore  taken  over 
the  Greek-Turkish  program  and  it  is  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  them. 

As  one  of  their  first  acts,  they  have 
called  for  bids  on  hospital  equipment  for 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  specified,  in  the 
main,  only  the  very  best  of  equipment. 
In  almost  every  case  where  they  could 
and  should  use  equipment  similar  to 
that  in  general  use  in  hospitals  and  doc¬ 
tors’  offices  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  instead  asked  for  “luxury”  items 
which  cost  four  and  five  times  the  price 
of  the  normal,  substantial,  usable  type. 

The  bid  requirements  for  much  of  this 
equipment  are  all  in  stainless  steel  in¬ 
stead  of  the  galvanized  steel  used  gener¬ 
ally  in  medical  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Stainless  steel  is  currently  selling  at 
about  39  cents  a  pound,  while  galvanized 
steel  is  selling  at  about  3  to  4  cents  a 
pound. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  conventional 
treatment  chair  which  is  found  in  every 
hospital,  dispensary,  or  doctor’s  office 
and  is  used  mainly  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  examinations  and  treatments, 
le  usual  enameled  type  made  from  i 
lized  steel  and  found  in  almost 
Arilerican  offices  is  listed  at  $63.50. 
stainless  steel  chair  being  purchas 
the  EG$  for  shipment  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  is  fito,ed  at  $315. 

Anothek  example  is  that  of  .a  kitchen 
utility  truck.  This  is  a  smalljffiart  used  to 
carry  garbal^cans,  pots,  pahs,  and  other 
containers  ard^nd  the  kitchen.  ECA  asks 
for  this  truck  imstainless  steel  which  lists 
at  about  $300,  while  thb  list  price  on  the 
galvanized  steel  truck  in  common  Amer¬ 
ican  hospital  use  is  f57.85. 

ECA  says  it  needs  stainless  steel  dish 
trucks  which  afe  used  to  carry  soiled 
dishes  and  which  are  liisted  at  $225.00 
while  we  here  generally  use  the  galva¬ 
nized  variety  quoted  at  $47.50.  The  shin¬ 
ing  stainless  steel  truck,  which  transports 
trays  in  hospitals,  is  listed  kt  about 
$545.00  and  is  required  by  ECA,  whereas 
the  ordinary  variety  used  by  us  lists  at 
$100.00.  \ 

ECA  says  that  its  dirty  clothes  hampers 
must  be  in  stainless  steel  at  a  list  price., 
of  $61.60,  while  our  hospitals  use  the  same 
thing  in  galvanized  steel  at  $14.00. 

Our  hospitals  and  doctors  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  this  fine,  expensive 
equipment,  but  they  cannot  afford  it. 
Certainly  my  doctor  at  home  gets  along 
very  well  with  an  examination  chair  of 
ordinary  enameled  steel  and  seems  to  be 
able  to  treat  his  patients  as  well  as  if  he 
had  one  of  the  luxurious  variety  costing 
four  times  as  much. 

Examination  of  the  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  catalogs  show  that  the  ECA  is 
purchasing  the  most  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  market. 

Congress  has  approved  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  am  certainly  not  trying  to 
hamper  it,  but  surely  the  durable,  sub¬ 
stantial  type  of  equipment  that  we  use 
should  be  very  satisfactory  rather  than 
that  found  in  a  Park  Avenue  doctor’s 
office.  On  a  comparable  basis,  if  the 
Turkish -Greek  authorities,  or  those  of 
any  of  the  other  European  countries,  ask 
for  transportation,  they  will  probably 
get  all  Cadillacs  and  not  a  single  Chev¬ 
rolet. 


Our  own  veterans’  hospitals  have  ver^ 
little  of  this  type  of  equipment  as  then 
is  almost  wholly  made  of  galvanized  steel. 
I  believe  that  the  Army  hospitals  ane  the 
only  ones  buying  this  more  exrensive 
equipment,  and  the  only  reasqrf  I  can 
ascribe  for  the  action  of  EQA  is  that 
they  must  be  following  the  j^fsy  road  of 
making  copies  of  their  specifications. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note yKnat  in  making 
stainless  steel,  chrome/ and  nickel  are 
required.  About  18  percent  of  chrome 
is  used  and  about  8  ^percent  of  nickel  in 
the  type  of  stainless  steel  called  for 
by  the  ECA.  Botfi  metals  are  produced 
almost  wholly  /Outside  of  the  United 
States  and  about  30  percent  of  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  chrome  is  coming  from  Russia. 
Neither  njptal  is  needed  to  make  the 
commonly  used  galvanized  steel. 

I  cal^your  attention  to  a  letter  which 
I  this/freek  directed  to  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
head  of  the  ECA.  The  letter  fol- 
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May  31,  1948. 

Paul  Hoffman, 

.Administrator,  Economic  Cooperation 

Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  A  shocking  situation 
in  connection  with  the  Greek-Turkish  relief 
program  has  just  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  corrected.  I  refer  to  the  bids 
recently  closed  on  ECA  specifications  for  the 
most  expensive  equipment  listed  in  hospi¬ 
tal  supply  catalogs.  I  am  informed  bids 
were  not  requested  for  the  usual  type  cf 
equipment  found  in  almost  all  United  States 
hospitals  and  physicians’  offices,  but  specified 
only  the  very  best. 

On  a  number  of  items  which  I  examined, 
the  cost  of  those  on  your  specifications  were 
four  to  five  times  as  high  as  the  ordinary, 
serviceable,  conventional  types. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  there  has  been 
an  error  made  by  your  administration  in  this 
regard,  and  that  this  was  not  intentionally 
done.  Otherwise,  .the  pattern  set  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  the  cost  of  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  far  in  excess  of  anything  contemplated 
and  will  be  a  huge  waste  of  the  taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

Your  personal  examination  of  this  matter 
will  be  appreciated  not  only  by  myself,  but 
I  am  sure,  by  all  of  our  citizens  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  of  this  bill. 

Very  truly, 

Walter  Norblad. 

Greater  care  must  be  used  in  obtaining 
supplies  under  such  appropriations  as 
we  shall  vote  for  the  ECA.  Such  care¬ 
less  procedures  as  has  obtained  under 
this  hospital  bid,  cannot  continue.  The 
Americah  public  will  not  stand  for  it. 

\ 

\ 

The  Republic  of  Israel 

_ 

EXTENSION.  OF  REMARKS 

dr 

K0N.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  ILLINOIS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  4  ( legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  June  1),  1948 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President, '  on  May 
19,  1948,  I  asked  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  very  able  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein, 
national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
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AN  ACT 

conferred  on  the  *  PreJden t  byMhe  CSecaDdPnWerS,+  a,!th.ority>  and  discretion 
other  purposes.  .  re^iaeDt  by  the  feecond  Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  and  for 

United  SM^tf>A,!;he-Se™t£  and  House  °t  Kepresmtatines  of  the 

of  section  150W  assemlUd,  That  subsection  ( b) 

ux  bee lioh  rooi  ox  die  Second  War  Powrs  AnL  io'o  ,  T\ > 

the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  'l 88  ’  by 

;  and  as  further  anaended  by  the Act V FebS  28  1M8 

outU “May^  Coi*£res?)>  hereby  amended  by  striking 

Subsection  (b)  m  m ^inserting  m  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1949” 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  of' such^sectfon  ' too?01  h  repealed- 

msenting  before  We  Uicolon  at  fte end  & '^“/th^ 
following:  “and  nitrogenous  compounds  (including  anhXou,  am 

Uor^itrogenoiK  cEi^jErniils 

SSrrp  sksK 

vision  of  law  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  authonzed  to  Drodnoo 
<ind  sell  such  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  and  nitrogenous  com 
1  ounds  (including  anhydrous  ammonia)  to  fill  such  50  per  centum  of 
such  export  requirements”.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  15oi  t 
hereby  amended  by  striking-  out  “Mott  ai  loacu  ■  feecL1?n  is 
thereof  “June  30, 1948'"'  g  May  81>  1948  an<1  “sertmg  in  lieu 

ofSMavWlT^W°^hSll°*  tMf  tAc‘  Sha", take  effect  as  of  ae  close 
ot  May  31  1348,  and  all  regulations,  orders,  directives,  directions 

i  eqmrements,  and  delegations  issued  under  title  III  of  the  Second 

JSj  Act’i94f2’.as  “"“nded,  which  were  in  effect  on  May  31 

1348,  shall  be  m  effect  m  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  this  Act  had  been  enacted  on  May  31,  1948,  and  any  proceeding 
petition,  application,  or  appeal  which  was  pending  on  May  31  194s’ 
under  such  title  III,,  as  amended,  or  under  any  regulation  order  ’direo  ’ 
tive  or  direction  issued  thereunder,  shall  be  proceeded  with  and  shall 
be  effective  m  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  Act 
had  been  enacted  on  May  31,  1948:  Provided,  That  in  any  case  in 
which  such  title  III,  as  amended,  or  any  regulation,  orderfdiSve 
d  irectmn  or  requirement  issued  thereunder, "prescribes  any’ period  of 
time  within  which  any  act  is  required  or  permitted  to  be  done  and 
such  period  had  commenced  but  had  not  expired  on  May  31  1948  ’such 
period  is  hereby  extended  for  a  number  of  days  equal  to  the  number 
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of  days  from  June  1,  1948,  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
both  inclusive :  Provided  further ,  That  no  act  or  transaction,  or  omis¬ 
sion  or  failure  to  act,  occurring  subsequent  to  May  31,  1948,  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall,  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  such  title  III,  as  amended, 
or  of  any  regulation,  order,  directive,  or  direction  issued  thereunder. 

Approved  June  4,  1948. 
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